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JOURNEY in S$ICTLY- 


MESSINA 


N the 2d &f May, 1778, at noon, we ſet 
out from Reggio, in calm weather, and at half 
paſt one, when about half way over, diſcover- 
ed the tower of the Pharos At two miles 
from Meſſina, that city opens itſelf in the 
nobleſt manner, by maſſes elevated in the 
form of an amphitheatre on vaſt baſes, con- 
firming the idea you have formed of thoſe 
towns, which appear in the grounds of the 
pictures of Pouſſin, and in thoſe of the grand 
ſtyle of hiſtorical painting. We bore down on 
the caſtle of the Lantern, and Paſſed over the 

B © celebrated 
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celebrated Charybdis, without experiencing 
the ſlighteſt motion. The effects of this whirl- 
pool are only perceptible at the very moment 
that the currents from the north and ſouth, 

meeting at this point, ruſh againſt each other, 
daſh up the water, and produce the vortex. 

When there is no wind, the ſmalleſt boat is 

only ſubje& to a little toſſing; but when 
ſtorms are added to the currents, the largeſt 

veſſels are drawn into it, and are liable to be 

driven aſhore on what is called the dry point, 
which from its hardneſs, is as fatal as a rock; 
or they may be hurried by the current towards 
Scylla, on the coaſt of Calabria, at ten miles 
diſtance, a ftill more dangerous ſhoal, and far 
from all poſſible aſſiſtance. We doubled this 
point of Charybdis with the utmoſt tranquik- 
lity, paſſed under fort Saint Salvador, which 
is the key of the harbour, and after a paſſage 
of three hours, arrived without the royal gate, 
reckoned to be twelve miles from Reggio. 
Here we had a view of the moſt beautiful 
harbour ever formed by nature, lined with the 
handſomeſt quay I ever ſaw, decorated with a 
range of buildings, nearly uniform in its whole 
length, interrupted only by a number of arches, 
which ſerve as entrances into the correſponding 
ſtreets 
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ſtreets that terminate upon it. At the bottom 
of the port is the king's palace, the reſidence 
of the governor of the city, before whoſe door 
the veſſels of the royal navy lie at anchor. 
Near this is a covered walk, the firſt I had yet 
ſeen in the whole kingdom of Naples, where 
there is ſo much need of ſhade. Following this 
walk you arrive at the citadel, which is al- 
moſt impregnable, and cannot be attacked by 
ſea on account of the currents and the diffi- 
culty of anchorage. It is not overlooked }. 
on the land fide, whilſt it commands the 
city and the harbour, againſt which it ſeems 
as if the batteries were principally directed; 
and in fact it was built by Charles XI. after a 
revolt of the inhabitants. Beyond this citadel 
projects a tongue of land, which is diſpoſed 
by nature as happily as the with of man 
could have deſired it. There is a communica- 
tion by a covered way, and a wide ſubterra- 
nean paſlage formed under the jettee, between 
the citadel and two forts ; that of the Lantern, 
which points on the channel on the Calabrian 
coaſt, and that of Saint Salvador, which de- 
fends the entrance of the port, and ſecures it 
againſt a bombardment: the anchorage beyond 
dhe reach of cannon ſhot, being at the depth 

| DB > | of 
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of upwards of two hundred fathom, amidft 


dangerous currents, a fleet can neither keep 


its ſtation in the channel, nor annoy the 


place from a diſtance. It ſeems as if nature 


had deſigned even the whirlpools of Scylla 
and Charybdis, to ſerve as guards to this ſu- 
perb port; which is capable of containing all 
the ſhips of Europe, and where veſſels arrive, 
as at Marſeilles, at the very door of the mer- 


chant, where they find what depth of water 
they think proper, and where it would be un- 


neceſſary either to moor or anchor, but for 


the violence of the firocco, the only wind it is 
expoſed to, and by which they are in danger 


of being driven out to ſea. I had expected to 


find Meſſina, like all the other towns of Italy, 
beautiful in its exterior, but dirty, poor, and 
miſerable within. This city ſurprized me a 
ſecond time. I found handſome ſtreets, beau- 


tiful ſquares, elegant marble fountains, equeſ- 
trian and pedeſtrian ſtatues of bronze, large 


and handſome churches, vaſt convents, and 


tolerably well built hotels. The population 


formerly correſponded with theſe appearances, 


but the plague of 1743, and 1744, reduced it 


from one hundred thouſand, to thirty thouſand 


ſouls. Meſſina has never been able to recover 


this 
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this loſs, which renders the remote quarters al- 
moſt deſerted, and has left the houſes i in them, « 
to fall into ruin. 
The plague was brought there by a Mooriſh 
veſſel, from which a bale of goods had been 
ſtolen at the Lazaretto. Inſtead of providing 
againſt ſuch an accident, by a more ſtrict guard, 
they have ruined commerce, by multiplying 
difficulties on entering the port to veſlels 
coming from the Levant, ſo as to deter any 
of them from frequenting it. The principal 
church, built by Count Roger, is richly 
decorated in a tolerably good gothic ſtyle, 
except the crown of the front; but I have 
no where found ſuch richneſs and high 
finiſhing as in the inſide. All the vaulted 
roof, and the timber work of the nave, 
are ſupported by columns of antique granite, 
The front, if not antique, is of equal beauty, 
and the ſame finiſhing. The marble pulpit, 
executed by Caggini, a Sicilian ſculptor of the 
ſixteenth century, does honour to the talents of 
the artiſt, and the taſte of the age he lived in, 
The great altar, which is of Moſaic, ornamented 
with gilded bronze, is ſo highly finiſhed, as to 
leave room for regret, that ſo much expence and 
| B 3 labour 
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tabour were not more worthily beſtowed, and 
„applied to defigns of a grander ſtyle. 

The church of St, Nicholas, in a modern 
taſte, is worthy of examination. 

I did not expect to find any antiquities at 
Meſſina, nor was I deceived in my conjecture. 
The very advantageous fituation of this city 
has made it the conſtant object of attack with 
every nation, which had any pretenſions on 
Sicily; the invaders having uniformly over- 
thrown, or endeavoured to occupy, this city, 
as a poſt effential to the ſecurity of their con- 
queft. It was ſacked 399 years before Chriſt, | 
by Imilco, the Carthaginian general, who, to 
avenge the loſſes it had occaſioned to his 
army, and the conſequent failure of his ex- 
pedition, deſtroyed it to its foundations, broke 
the very ſtones, burnt the wood, and maſſacred 
all the inhabitants, except one, who attempted 
to ſwim over to Italy, and ſucceeded. 

This Meffenian's exploit ſurpaſſed that of 
Hercules, who is faid to have landed in Sicily, 
borne on the horns of the cows of Geryon. 
This ſtrait is fix miles wide, and the paſſage very 
practicable, from the rapidity of the currents, 
which, at certain hours, may convey a ſwim- 
mer, with great velocity, from one ſhore to the 
| 5 | other. 
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other. The next day I returned to the terri- 
ble Charybdis, which, according to Homer, 
thrice every day ingulphs the wave, and thrice 
vomits it back with a tremendous noiſe. Ap- 
parently it is wearied of this operation, for I 
found it, as on the preceding day, extremely calm, 
and not an object of terror. The only differ- 
ence I could obſerve, conſiſted in a tolerably 
diſtinct oſcillation, like a boiling, at the junc- 
tion of the two great currents. This is the 
origin of the ancient tradition, that theſe whirl- 
pools attracted and ſwallowed up the paſſen- 
gers; and as they hurry every thing that comes 
within their vortex to a great diſtance, hence 
it was added, that ſhips were thrown up again, 
after their ſubmerſion. At this ſpot, and at a 
{mall diſtance from the ſhore, the ſea becomes 
of a ſudden ſo deep, that it is impoſſible to 
meaſure it, and the lead loſes its direction, 
from the force of the currents, This gulph 
has poſſibly been formed by theſe very cur- 
rents, which have waſhed away the ſand from 
the bottom. One of its peculiarities is, that at 
the neareſt ſhore, the pebbles are incruſted with 
a bitumen, like the ſugar on burnt almonds, to 
which this production bears a conſiderable re- 
ſemblance; though ſoft at firſt, it becomes. 

B4 hard 
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hard when expoſed to the air, and in proceſs 
of time ſo obdurate, as to be formed into mill- 
ſtones for corn and oil, and to bear cutting 
and poliſhing. Is this ſort of breche * produced 
by a mud proceeding from the whirlpool ? 
This is the more probable, as this formation 
exiſts only on the moſt contiguous ſhores ; 
and in proportion as you leave them, the pe- 
trefaction becomes perceptibly leſs compact 
and hard: it ceaſes altogether at a little diſtance 
from the point of Charybdis, and re-appears 
only on the oppoſite ſhore, on which the cur- 
rent has a direct bearing; but here the incruſ- 
tation is ſo inconſiderable, as to produce only 
ſoft ſtone for building. I have ſince found 
the ſame petrefaction on the other coaſts of 
Sicily, and ſeen it applied to the ſame purpoſes. 
Various attempts have been made to form 
charts of the currents in the Straits of Meſſina, 
but they are ſo multiplied, that none but the 
mariners, who paſs their lives there in fiſhing 
and navigation, know any thing of their ef- 
fects, and that too, without being able to give 
any rational account of them ; there are cur- 
rents in all directions, which vary with the 


BHreche is a ſpecics of marble, 


months, 
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months, the day of the year, and the hour of 
the day, They prevail in the whole extent 
of the ſtrait, to the very bottom of the port, 
and render it impoſſible to come to anchor in 
the middle of the channel, 

Urged by apprehenſion of the heat and bad 
air I was likely to encounter, in my tour of 
Sicily, I poſtponed every thing that remained 
for me to ſee at Meſſina, till my return: for 
from its poſition and temperature, there is 
nothing to be feared in that city, either from 
heat or cold, or any intemperature of air, which 
being continually freſhened by the ſea, purified 
by the mountains, agitated by the currents, and 
moderated by the ſhade and ſhelter, renders it 
one of the healthieſt and moſt agreeable habi- 
tations of the whole world. | 


Taormina, or Tauromenium. 


We ſet out for Catania on mules, which 
coſt us fix carlins a day, accompanied by two 
guards, who coſt us twelve. Their profeſſed 
uſe was to protect us againſt banditti, but in fact 
this is only an eſtabliſhed impoſition, and is 
become a neceſſary piece of pomp for travellers, 
who, ag they are made to believe, proceed 
| | without 
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without reſpect and helpleſs, if not attended 


by theſe huge bobadils in uniform, at ſight of 


whom indeed, all the peaſants you may ſtand 
in need of in your journey, tremble and obey. 
We left Meſſina on the 8th of June, at day 
break. The road was lined with planta- 
tions for the ſpace of five miles; it was then 
the harveſt of the ſilk worms, which is the 
principal production of the diſtrict, The ſilk 
here is excellent, much finer than that of Cala- 
bria, and greatly eſteemed by the French mer- 
chants, who come here ip ſearch of it for the 
manufactures at Lyons. The country further 
on is dry and ftony, planted only with a few 
olives, and interſected by a number of torrents, 
called rivers; if ſtreams deferve that appella- 
tion, which flow from the rocks only in win- 
ter ſtorms, and furniſh not a drop of water 
for nine months in the year, We doubled 
the Cape Della Scaletta, a ſteep rock, on which 
there is a tower. Behind this rock, is the old 
caſtle and village of that name, each of them 
built upon a rocky point, a few miles from 
thence, We ſtopped to take ſome refreſhment 
at Fiume di Nh, eighteen miles from Meſſina. 
Some thunder-claps, followed by a few drops 
of rain, for which we were indebted probably 
to 
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to our vicinity to Etna, laid the duſt, which 
had greatly incommoded us in the morning. 
Our caravan was compoſed of three guards, 
one of whom, a Barigel, ſimilar to our lieu- 
tenant de marechauſſee, was the chief; two 
other armed guards, a conductor and director 
of our baggage, likewiſe in uniform; a run- 
ning footman who ſerved them; Meſſieurs 
Renard and Deſprès, architects, and Chatelet, 
a painter; my valet de chambre, cook, barber, 
and intendant, and myſelf who brought up 
the rear; forming altogether, with the mules, 
a a troop of nineteen living creatures; a formi- 
dable body, calculated to ſpread terror among 
the villages where we halted; on the inhabitants 
of which, I am very ſure, our barigel, who 
had the care of our ſubſiſtence, impoſed that 
cf our horſes, though we paid him dearly 
for it. We left this place at twenty o'clock, 
that is to ſay, at four hours before night, to 
reach Taormina, which is but twelve miles 
from Fiume de Mi.. 

The whole country, as far as Cape St. Aleſ- 
ſio, is dry, poor, and melancholy, but it be- 
comes pictureſque at the Cape. The caſtle of 
Aleſſio, built on a rock ſuſpended over the 
Tea, is extremely ſingular, and very important 
| | from 
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from, its ſituation ; it terminates a chain of 
mountains, and blocks up the road from the 
coaſt, ſo. as that fifty men would ſtop the pro- 
greſs of a whole army. Forfa is built on the 
ſummit of the ſame chain, and adds to the 
picture of the ancient caſtle of Aleſſio, where 


there are a few cannon, but no walls to bear 


them. We clambered up this defile, and on 


the other ſide diſcovered the charming coun- 


try between us and Taormina, with the 
profiles of the mountains beyond it. We next 
bent our courſe towards a village near the river 
Lettoyano, whence you diſcover the ruins of 
the theatre of Taormina, and part of the 


modern town, ſeated on a platform, ſurround- 


ed by ſteep rocks. The ancient approach, 


| doubtleſs, i is loſt, or ſome convulſion of nature 


has deſtroyed every trace of it ; for from the 
little bay, which forms the road of Taormi- 


na, up to the very town, you are obliged to 
climb by a dangerous and almoſt perpendicu- 
lar path. It being night on our arrival, we 


had no time to ſee any thing curious, but the 


governor, and the convent of the capuchins, 
where he quartered us. We ſupped in the 


refectory, with the guardian,” who did us the 
honour of ſharing the travellers ſupper we had 
* prongs 
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brought, and of drinking the Syracuſe wine the 
governor had ſent us, as ſoon as he knew that 
I belonged to the king of France's houſe- 
hold. The next morning I found him in his 
palace, built by the kings of Arragon, and 
where John of Arragon, defeated by the 
French, ſhut himſelf up, as he himſelf teſtifies, 
by the following inſcription ſtill to be diſcover- 
ed on the tower. 


EST-MIEHI-I-LOIV REFVGIL 


We next went in ſearch of the antiquarian of 
the country, Don Ignatio Cartella, fo learned, 
as our governor told us, ſo very learned, 
that the king had created him Ciceroni, and 

who, in conſequence, gave us ſuch methodical 
information, that the noon-day ſun found' us 
at the firſt antiquity, and fortunately rid us of 
our ſcholar, who left us to go by ourſelves to the 
theatre, one of the moſt intereſting, and beſt 
preſerved of all the ruins. It ſeems as if nature 
had intended here to give the plan, the draught, | 
the elevation, and ſituation of the moſt com- 
plete of theatres, and that the hand of man had 
done nothing but finiſh and form it to the uſe 
of the nation that decorated it. The receſs of 


the mountain gave the portion of the circle, 
it 
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it was only neceſſary to hew the ſteps out of 
the rock, and to ere over them a building 
en mattont, forming an external and an inferi- 
or gallery, which crowned the edifice. 'The 
fore-ſcene was formed by two ſteep rocks, be- 
tvreen which was the proſcenium, on a terrace 
diſpoſed likewiſe by nature: for the Greeks 
had not, like us, the fooliſh pride of vanquiſn- 
ing nature, by decorating ſpots, the moſt re- 
pugnant to ſuch embelliſhments; but ſelecting 
the happieſt ſituations, they added to the fa- 
vourable circumſtances of accident, and pro- 
duced the ſublimeſt things at no greater ex- 

pence than our very moderate productions. 
This is truly the caſe with the theatre of 
Taormina, which is certainly the moſt beau- 
tiful monument of antiquity extant. Though 
its diameter be very conſiderable, and it has no 
ſubterraneous gallery, it is ſo ſonorous that 
you can hear the leaſt articulated ſound from 
every part of it, and wherever you ſtrike it; it 
reſounds like an inſtrument. Nor is your ad- 
miration leſs excited by the natural advantages 
of its ſituation, than by its local beauties. Be- 
hind the pro/ſcenium, there was a covered gal- 
lery, and two terraces in the form of an am- 
Phitheatre, from whence the ſpectator diſcover- 
ed 
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ed the moſt beautiful, the grandeſt, and 
moſt ſublime picture that could poſſibly be 
feen ; firſt, three projecting rocks which 
ſeemed to ſerve as ramparts to the city, 
built chiefly on a platform, and deſcending in 
an amphitheatre to the ſea; a large bay, from 
beyond which flows the river Alcantara, for- 
merly the Onobla, which bathed the walls of 
Naxus ; further on, the whole of that rich 
country covering Mount Etna, the lofty woods 
which form its zone, the eternal ſnows that 
clothes its upper region, its majeſtic ſummit 
loft in the clouds, or vomiting forth a torrent 
of ſmoke ; and, oppoſed to theſe, the delight- 
ful plain of Leontium, advancing into the ſea 
by different Capes, forming, amongſt other 
levels, thoſe of Catania, Auguſta, and even 
that on which Syracuſe was built, and loſes it- 
ſelf in the vapour. Such was the view from 
the gallery of the theatre, and which ſerved 
as a bottom curtain for thoſe who were placed 
on the upper beriches. Nor was the ſide on 
which you entered leſs magnificent; the whole 
coaſt of Sicily was diſplayed to view; the 
mountains which border it, thoſe of Calabria, 
the point of Italy, which from this ſpot had 
the appearance of an iſland, and the ſea pro- 

greſſively 
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greſſively narrowing itſelf to the Pharos of 


Meſſina. The reader may imagine, whether, 


with our motives for travelling, the enjoyment 
of ſuch a ſpectacle, afforded us an exquiſite 


degree of pleaſure; accordingly we were all 
occupied, and all ſupremely delighted. 

From this theatre, which we quitted with 
the utmoſt reluctance, we returned to the capu- 
chins. Near our door we diſcovered an an- 
tique aqueduct, on which at different periods, 
ſeveral modern ones have been erected, that 
cover or conceal the ancient work, and render 
it impoſſible to give an exact account of it. 
We were only able to diſcover, that the water 
arrived there from different quarters, and that 
at the junction of theſe ſtreams, the channel 
was large enough to admit a human body. 
Higher up, other aqueducts apparently convey- 
ed water to five vaſt reſervoirs, the firſt of 
which, in perfect preſervation, furniſhes the 
plan and ſection of the four adjoining ones 
conſtructed againſt the mountain, of which 
nothing is to be traced but ruins. Theſe reſer- 
voirs, though not ſo large, were exactly in the 
taſte of that of Baiz, called the Piſcina admira- 
bilis, and may have been models of it. Theſe 
edifices were oblong ſquares, with arches ſup- 
ported 
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ported by pillars. There was in each an aperture 
to convey the water, another to let out the ſu- 
perfluity ; a ſtaircaſe to deſcend by, and a ſluice 
to empty it entirely, and for the purpoſe of car- 
rying off the mud. The water from all theſe piſ- 
cinz, was conveyed to a naumachia, in the mid- 
dle of the city, the veſtiges of which are remain« 
ing on one whole ſide of its elevation. It was 
decorated with ſeveral large arches, and ſquare 
niches in the thickneſs of each pillar, The whole 
was en mattoni (brick-work) and perhaps coated. 
I found the uſual impreſſions on the bricks, 
in characters which I took to be Greek, but 
they were ſo effaced, that it was not poſſible to 
tranſcribe them. Some other veſtiges which we 
diſcovered within the neighbouring houſes, 
gave us the parallel fide of the edifice, and 
conſequently its width ; but we were unable 
to trace out any fragments of the walls 
Which would enable us to aſcertain the length. 
The baſon is now filled with earth, and plant- 
ed with orange trees, and the part deſtined to 
ſpectators, is a garden terrace, covered with a 
vineyard en treillage, The ſtreets of the modern 
town, the courts and houfes, are every where 
interſperſed with fragments of antique walls, 


aquæducts, and moſaic pavements. I found 
0 one 
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one of theſe in a ſtreet, different from any I 
had yet ſeen ; it was compoſed of pebbles of 
all ſizes and colours, ſo ſtrongly cemented to- 
gether, that it admitted of being ſawed in 
block, and the flake when poliſhed, formed an 
elegant and ſubſtantial pavement, poſſeſſing 
all the beauties of the moſt precious marbles. 
The churches exhibit nothing remarkable, 
except the collection of indigenous marbles, 
| which are more numerous and abundant, 
than beautiful and brilliant in their colours. 
The convent of the Dominicans is a great 
cloiſter with marble columns, the ſimple order 
of which forms an admirable contraſt with the 
two hills that overtop it, on whoſe ſummits are 
placed the caſtle of Taormina, and the vil- 
lage of La Mola; which is a principality. 
In the church, ſituated in the great fquare, I 
found ſeveral fragments of marble, which were 
diſcovered in digging the foundations of a 
houſe near this convent, with the following 
Greek inſcriptions : 
O AAMOE TON TAIPOMENITAN 
OATMIIN OATMITIOE MEETON 


NIKAZANTA TITITOIA KEAHTI . 
TEAEIOI. 
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Thus explained in the country : 


«© Populus Taormeni Olympium Olympii 
© filum plenum victorem in Pythiis equo 
ce veloce perficit.” 


There i is another alſo in marble, with the fol- 
| lowing words: 


TAIOE KAATAIOE 
MAAPKOY TIOE MAAPKAEAAOE 
T. 


& Caius Claudius Marci F. Marcellus gym⸗ 
“ naſftarca.” | | 


Near the gate of Meſſina, we ſtill find an 
antique fabrick, which ſerves for a houſe, 
and has nothing particularly ſtriking about it; 
but on the outſide of the gate are a great many 
tombs, without any other building, which 
give room to imagine, that this quarter was 
wholly conſecrated to purpoſes of ſepulture. 
The firſt you meet with is ſo completely deſ- 
troyed, that it is impoſlible to deſcribe its form. 
Two circular parts however are {till to be diſ- 
covered, with the incruſtation of the white 
marble with which it has been coated ; ano- 
ther part, ſtraight, lined alſo with marble, with 


pannels and mouldings now hardly perceptible, 
2 and 
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and two trunks of columns en mattoni are alſo 
ſeen : but all this is ſo buried and effaced, as 
to render it impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the an- 
tique, from the modern walls erected on the 
ſame ſpot, to form the landing place of a walk. 
Cloſe at hand is another large tomb, or little 
temple, built with large blocks of hewn ſtone, 
laid without mortar, and elevated on three 
rows of ſteps which encompaſſed it: it is now 
converted into a church. This tomb was ſeven 
fathoms long, by four fathoms two feet in 
width.* It would be difficult to decide, whether 
this monument, which is of a beautiful conſtruc- 
tion, be of Grecian or of Roman workman- 
ſhip. Near it are others not ſo magnificent, 
but elevated likewiſe on three rows of ſteps. 
Their form is a ſquare of fourteen feet; the out- 
fide covered with ſtucco, with a pilaſter at the 
angles: within they are decorated in the man- 
ner of the Romans, with niches to depoſit the 
aſhes; among which is one appropriated to the 
chief of the family. All theſe tombs are inha- 
bited by peaſants, who dwell in them with 
their children and cattle. 

Theſe monuments are certainly coeval with 
the Romans, that is to ſay, poſterior to Cæſar, 


* The meaſures are all French the French foot is 12 
inches 9 lines Engliſh. 
| who 
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who having expelled the inhabitants of Tauro- 
menium, placed in it a Roman colony, The 
origin of this city is loſt in the obſcurity of 
ages. We know that it was conſiderably aug- 
mented, when Dionyſius, in the 94th olym- 
piad, four hundred and three years before 
Jeſus Chriſt, having taken and deſtroyed Nax- 
us, its inhabitants came and ſettled here. 

The country, to the ſouthward, is ſtrewed 
with buildings, ſhapeleſs it is true, but which 
exhibit at once the ancient plan and grandeur 
of the city. 

This proud city, in 8 deſtroyed like the 
others by the Saracens, and fortified by the 
Norman conquerors, is at this day reduced to 
a population of three thouſand poor inhabi- 
tants, whom an annual tax of Z1500 ſter- 
ling reduces to beggary. We left this 
place the third day after our arrival, at four 
in the afternoon, and two miles further on, 
arrived at a mole formed by a bed of Lava, 
which would have made an excellent harbour, 
had it continued to extend itſelf in the form it 
originally aſſumed. This terrible Lava, the 
period of which is unknown, is twenty-five 
miles diſtant from the mouth of Etna, or above 
eight leagues from the centre of that volcano. 
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At ſome diſtance from this is the river Can- 
tara, the ancient Onobla, on the banks of which 
ſtood the city of Naxus, founded by the Chal- 
cidians of Eubcea, who landed in this country, 
and expelled the inhabitants, in the year 3284 
of the creation, ſeven hundred and twenty be- 
fore Jeſus Chriſt. It may be deemed therefore 
the firſt Grecian city in Sicily, and one of thoſe, 
whoſe deſtruction was the completeſt, and of 
the moſt ancient date. What might have 
been ſtill remaining of its ruins, has been co- 
vered by the lava have mentioned, which oc- 
cupies the whole country, and is of ſo compact 
a nature, that time itſelf has not been able 
either to alter it, or change its colour, which 
1s nearly black. 

We travelled amongſt cinders as far as 
Giari, where we flept. The nearer you ap- 
proach Etna, the more rich and fertile in 
productions is the country. The loweſt plain 
is covered -with immenſe fields of flax and 
hemp, and watered by rivulets, which gene- 
rate an unwholeſome air, the firſt we had 


experienced. After this, you meet with vine- 


yards, mulberry, and other fruit trees. Every 


By Dionyſius the Tyrant, who levelled the houſes and 


the walls, and beſtowed its territory on the Syracuſians. 


thing 
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thing ſeems to grow here with luxuriance it 
is the picture of the golden age; and I was 
now more firmly perſuaded than ever, that a 
| volcano is neceſſary to the happineſs of a 
country. I now began to judge of the height 
of Ætna by the compariſon I formed between 
it and Veſuvius, which is not half ſo far from 
Naples, as we were from Etna, yet the latter 
already ſeemed over our heads. Being now 
as near it as we could be on the road we were 
following, we determined to aſcend it on that 
ſide, and to deſcend on the other, that we 
might make the journey ſhorter, and to acquire 
a more perfect knowledge of the mountain: at 
 Giari therefore we took for a guide the man 
whoſe buſineſs it is to furniſh the town with 
ſnow. 


MounT £XATNA. 


We began our journey the 11th of June in 
the morning: fome ſnow had fallen in the 
night, which covered its whole ſummit, but 
although we knew that the ſnow would melt 
in the day time, we continued to aſcend for 
three hours, and in our journey found a ſecond 
ſpring, a moſt delightful country, with groves 
of trees and the freſheſt verdure; a youth- 

C 4 ful, 
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ful, ſmiling, rich, animated and teeming 
nature, The Elyſian fields, and the Tartarus 
of the Greeks, ſeem to have been imagined or 


copied after Ætna. To deſcribe it, one muſt 


be both a poet and a painter. The ſcattered plan- 
tations reſemble thoſe landſcapes of Boucher, 
wherein he has crowded together all the riches 
of nature, without confuſion, This is a ſchool! 
for painters in the agreeable, as well as in the 
terrible, Whatever is great, or beautiful, or 
terrible, in nature, may be compared to Ætna, 
and Etna can be compared with nothing. 
After taking ſome refreſhment at an inn, and 
laying in our proviſions for the evening, we 
proceeded on our journey, In two hours we 
quitted the region of the vineyards : the trees 
began to augment in ſize, and we found the 
remains of an ancient foreſt of cheſnuts, of 
an enormous ſize, which proves the prodi- 
gious fecundity of the volcanic aſhes. Theſe 
coloſſal trees, growing almoſt on the naked 
lava, faſten themſelves to it, by fixing their 
winding roots to theſe immoveable blocks, and 
remain immoveable and eternal like themſelves. 
But there is matter of ſtill more aſtoniſhment, 


a few moments after, on arriving at the Cen- 


tum Cavalli, or the ſeven brothers, which is 


a ſingle cheſnut tree coeval with the world: 
the 
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the heart of this tree is open, nothing remain- 
ing but the ſap divided into ſeven mangled 
- Nocks, which ſtill bear enormous branches. 
I ſeveral times made the complete circuit of 
the trunk, and always found it took ſeventy- 
ſix paces to arrive at the place from whence 
I had ſet out, five and twenty for one of its 
greateſt diameters, and ſixteen for the ſmalleſt. 
The Canon Recupero has ſince informed me, 
that notwithſtanding the vaſt antiquity of this 
tree, its ſize was continually increaſing, ſuch 
is the fecundity of the ſoil ; that he had for- 
merly cleared away the earth two feet deep 
around the trunk, and meaſured the circum- 
ference, and that in his laſt obſervations; he 
found the dimenſions increaſed. I myſelf 
obſerved in it, what I never ſaw in other 
trees, tender branches proceeding from the 
very heart of the old ſtump, in the part oppo- 
ſite to the ſap, in the centre of that part 
which was the hardeſt and leaſt capable of 
ſhooting forth a bud, or of admitting the 
circulation of the juice. This tree taken 
altogether is ſo monſtrous, that it has rather 
the appearance of a grove, than the pro- 
duce of one and the ſame growth. On exa- 
mining it with attention, you ſee plainly 

that 
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that ſeven diſtant ſtocks of ſuch a ſize 


never could have been produced ſo near 


each other; beſides that the rents are fo 
exactly conformable, and ſo evidently tending 
to the ſame centre, that a ſhadow of doubt 


cannot remain of its being one {ſingle tree. 


' Calculating the time it muſt have taken this 
tree to attain ſuch a thickneſs, and adding to 


it the time neceſſary for its decay, with the 
period fince which it has been known in its 
preſent ſtate, this vegetable production will 
reckon a great many centuries; and if it adds 
nothing to the archives of Mount Etna, will 
occaſion no ſmall derangement, at leaſt, in 


thoſe of the known duration of the life of 
cheſnut trees. It muſt be obſerved however, 


that theſe coloſſuſſes are the production of a 
variety of concurring circumſtances peculiar 


to themſelves, ſuch as their expoſure, the 


winds, and the region in which they grow; 
for lower down on the mountain the ame tree 
grows long and ſlender, and ſeems to be of 
another ſpecies. We may add likewiſe, that 


the nature of the cheſnut tree is ſuch, that the 
heart hardens, becomes oſſified, and dies, whilſt 


the ſap and bark ſurvive, and acquire ſuch 
ſtrength, as to produce and ſupport the longeſt 
| branches, 
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branches, without the ſuccour of the trunk; 
for although the branches of this tree do not | 
correſpond with the thickneſs of its ſtump, 
they are ſeventy-eight paces in diameter in 
their greateſt extenſion. 

In the middle of this tree is built a reach 
ed hut ſeven paces long by eight in width, 
and as many in height. If inſtead of this 
hovel, a ſimple altar had been built here, in 
the antique ſtyle, nothing would have been 
more magnificent, nor have borne a ſtronger 
reſemblance to a temple of the Druids: the 
wildneſs of the fite and the antiquity of the 
tree inſpire the very ſort of horror we enter- 
tain of their myſterious ſacrifices, It may 
be truly ſaid, that this production reminds 
us of that gigantic ſtature in which the 
poets painted the Cyclops who inhabited 
Mount Etna. But if human Nature has 
really degenerated from thoſe extravagant 
dimenſions, the race of inhabitants of this 
mountain ſtill retain an extraordinary propor- 
tion: and if Nature at that period beſtowed 
but one eye upon the Cyclops, it ſeems as 
if the preſent race were ſtill worſe treated; 
for almoſt all the old men are blind, and thoſe 
of the middle age, have their eye-lids blood- 
ſhot, 
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ſhot, red, -and ſore. This is to be attributed 
probably to the volcanized air, or the vo- 
latile and corroſive duſt of the cinders, 
which perpetually deſtroys the fibres of that 
delicate organ. The ſame duſt attaches itſelf 
to their ſkin, becomes glued to it by perſpi- 
ration, and gives them all the appearance of 
blackſmiths. Theſe people however are no- 
thing leſs than ſavage, but on the contrary, 
poſſeſs all that amenity and gaiety, which 
plenty creates. 

The rain ſurprized us at Centum Cavalli, ſo 
that we were obliged to break open the door 


of the hovel, and take ſhelter in it. The 


Sirocco having collected all the clouds of the 
plain, covered the mountain with them, and 
made it vaniſh from our ſight. In hopes, 
however, that the rain which fell in abun- 
dance, would render the ſummit the purer, and 
the plain more diſengaged. from vapours, and 
that the next morning at ſun riſe, we ſhould 
have a more perfe& enjoyment of the coup 
d"oeil we were in ſearch of, we continued our 
journey during the bad weather; and in fact, 
after we had proceeded two hours, the wind 
changed, and we ſaw with rapture the enor- 


mous 
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mous maſſes of clouds falling from hill to 
hill, till they were far beneath our feet 
We had already paſſed the region which 
produces grain and fruit trees; the cheſnut 
trees diſappeared, and gave place to oaks, 
which were ſoon ſucceeded by the fir and the 
birch. The mountain was now uncovered, 
and diſplayed itſelf to us with ſtill greater 
grandeur, in proportion as we approached it. 
We were on the edge of the perpetual ſnow, 
where it is higher than the ſummit of Veſu- 
vius from the level of the ſea, and had no 
longer any vapour over our heads but the 
column of ſmoke iſſuing from the tremendous 
mouth, and were courageouſſy advancing, 
when the treacherous Sirocco took us again 
with more violence than ever, and again 
rolled over us freſh torrents of miſt, We ar- 
rived, thus groping our way, at Cazota, a cabin 
without doors or windows, which afforded 
us for chairs and beds, nothing but ſharp and 
pointed lava. We had quitted the flowers 
and nightingales, and were returned to win- 
ter. As we were wet, our firſt care was to 
fell a tree, and make ſo large a blaze, that, 
we ſet fire to the two wretched beams which 
ſupported the roof of the moſt melancholy 
a 5 
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of habitations. We were in want of water 
too, and were obliged to drink brandy and 


eat cheeſe, whilſt we kept ſtewing ourſelves 
in the ſmoke of the green wood. Thus did 
we paſs the night, wrapped up in our cloaks, 
ſtepping out every inſtant to conſult the 
ſtars, and ſee whether it were poſſible to ſet 
out, ſtill flattering ourſelves with the hopes 
of reaching the frozen region by the break of 
day. Our deſire and our impatience made us 
brave every thing, and though the weather 
was unfavourable, imagining that the morn- 
ing might change it, we ſet forward on our ex- 
pedition. For ſome miles we travelled through 
torrents of lava, and over fragments of fallen 
firs, rugged and ſharp cinders, black and fer- 
ruginous ſcoriæ, intermingled only with white 
and vitrified points. We aſcended and went 
round ſeveral montagnuoles, (little mountains) 
more or leſs ancient, of a greater or leſs degree 
of elevation, but all of the ſame form and na- 
ture: the only living creatures we met with 
were herds of goats, as wild as thoſe of Poly- 
phemus, and condemned to an eternal winter. 

The clouds having again renewed the night, 
we were obliged to return to our miſerable 
quarters, Here we waited until noon, when 


the 
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the weather growing worſe, and our proviſions 
being exhauſted, we were compelled to raiſe the 
ſiege of the mountain, ſo obſtinately defended 
by the fogs. The darkneſs was ſo great when 
we got on horſeback, that it was with diffi- 
culty we could diſcover and follow each other. 
We kept along the flank of the mountain, in 
order to reach Tre Caftagne, All I could 
perceive during a three hours march was, that. 
the road was neither ſo difficult, nor ſo hard 
as the preceding day, and that we trod on 
cinders of different degrees of firmneſs, alter- 
nately red, grey, black, and of a ruſty co- 
lour. We heard the thunder growl, which 
was a dead noiſe to us, as long as we conti- 
nued either above, or in the ſtorm itſelf ; but 
when, continuing to deſcend, we found our- 
ſelves in our turn prefſed by the cloud, we 
heard it in its grandeſt effect, repeated by the 
echo of each valley, lengthening out the peals. 
It was like the effect of a rolling fire of muſ- 
quetry, heightened by the burſting of the 
bombs. The miſt was changed into a hoar 
froſt, and ſoon after fell in a rain which re- 
minded me of thoſe of Naples; for, ſince my 
departure from that city, I had not received 
a ſingle drop, and but for Ætna, ſhould have 
imagined, 
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imagined, that out of Naples, no rain fell in 
Italy. A few months after, when we were 
the moſt wet, I diſcovered the ſea and the ſea 
coaſt, where the ſun was ſhining in full ſplen- 
dor. This mortifying proſpect we had before 
us till we arrived at Tre Caſtagne, to which 
place we were accompanied by the rain. 

Tre Caftagne is a large village, containing 
three thouſand ſouls, built on a very ancient 
volcano, ſurrounded by other more conſidera- 
. ble ones, and almoſt all cultivated to their very 
ſummits, or clad with the moſt beautiful woods 
of cheſnut trees. We took up our lodgings 
with the Capuchin Friars, where on ſtraw and 
clean ſheets, we recovered from the fatigues 


of our unſucceſsful expedition. On leaving 


this place, we could not help looking back at 
the mountain, and calculating the fatigue it 
would coſt us, were we to re- commence our 
operations; for the pleaſure of this curioſity, 
from the- extreme difficulty of gratifying it, 
may be ranked, in my opinion, among thoſe 
enjoyments which are better to have been 
taken, than to take, 
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We had ſtill twelve miles to deſcend before 
we reached Catania, which may be diſcovered 
at the diſtance of three miles, ſituated on the 
banks of the ſea, on the declivity of a crater, 
as ancient as the world, and ſurrounded by two 
rivers of lava, which make you ſhudder at the 
fate it muſt have ſeveral times experienced, 
and of the ftill greater riſques it ran about a 
century ago. Nothing leſs than the ferti- 
lity of its territory could have inſpired the 
inhabitants with the eourage, or rather the 
obſtinacy, to build and rebuild in a ſitu- 
ation which receives no advantage from the 
ſea ; which is without a river, and without 
fortifications z expoſed to all ſorts of natural 
misfortunes, and continually threatened with 
the dreadful calamities which have already ſo 
frequently overwhelmed it with terror, loſs, 
and deſtruction. It was already a city when 
the 'Tyrians, attracted by the commerce they 
had begun to carry on with the inhabitants, 
made a ſucceſsful attempt to eſtabliſh them- 
{elves there, and expelled the natives. Theſe 
again had been already driven away by the Si- 
culi, a people which came from Italy, when the 

D Chalcidians 
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Chalcidians diſpoſſeſſed the Sicilians, and ſet- 
tled here ſeven years after the foundation of 
Syracuſe. Alcibiades afterwards ſurpriſed it, 
in the expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, 
whilft Nicias was laying ſiege to Syracuſe. 
The Grecian army preſenting themſelves be- 
fore the walls, Alcibiades demanded permiſ- 
ſion to enter alone, and ſpeak to the people 
aſſembled at the little theatre. No ſooner 
was he arrived, than eager to hear and ſee ſo 
celebrated a man, the guards quitted their 
poſts, and were ſoon replaced by the Athe- 
nians, who took poſſeſſion of the gates, and 
rendered themſelves maſters of the town. Af- 
ter the departure of the Athenians, Arceſilaus, 
General of the Catanians, delivered it to Dio- 
nyſius, who levelled the walls, tranſported 
the inhabitants to Syracuſe, and beſtowed the 
territory on the Campanians. It was taken in 
the firſt Punic war by Valerius Meſſala, in the 
489th year of Rome*, and became a Roman 
colony: in the ſucceeding ages it followed the 
fate of Sicily, was laid waſte by the Saracens, 


: * Amongſt the booty he made there, he carried off a 
ſun dial, an inſtrument at that time unknown at Rome, 
which was placed on a column near the Roſtrum. 
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and was afterwards ravaged by the ſtill more 
deſtructive hands of the Normans. Falling to 
the lot of Count Roger, he reduced it within a 
narrower compaſs, to render it more ſtrong. 
It was next laid waſte by Frederic II. another 
ravager of Italy. He built there, at the ex- 
pence of the Grecian monuments, the caſtle 
which is till exiſting, and which in the year 
1669, was ſurrounded by a dreadful lava, that 
removed it from the former ſhore, by forming 
a new one to a conſiderable diſtance in the ſea. 
Twenty-four years after, it was overthrown 
by an earthquake, which deſtroyed nineteen 
thouſand inhabitants, leaving nothing but the 
caſtle, which was preſerved by the lava, a few 
walls of the great church, and what was remain- 
ing of ancient edifices, whoſe baſes were too 
ſolid to ſuffer from the ſhock, and were not ſo 
lofty as to admit of being overthrown. The 
inhabitants on their return, reſided for ſome 
years in wretched hovels, until it was finally 
rebuilt in the preſent century, as we now fee 
it, on a regular plan, with long, ſtrait, and 
wide ſtreets, but ſo diſpoſed as that in the 
middle of the day, this burning town is to- 
tally without ſhade, and almoſt impaſſable. It 
is much to be regretted that the great expen- 

* ces 
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ces of its wealthy inhabitants have not been 
directed with more taſte ; for if inſtead of vaſt 
palaces, and large churches of an obſolete and 
fanciful architecture, the buildings had been 
erected in a ſimple and noble ſtyle, Catania 
might have been one of the moſt magnificent 
cities in the kingdom of Naples. 

The market place however is not without 
beauty ; it is a ſquare cut off at the angles, and 
decorated wit arches ſupported by marble co- 
lumns. Tn the great ſquare are two antique 
fragments, moſt happily grouped : They con- 
ſiſt in a part of an Egyptian obeliſk of gra- 
nite, with hieroglyphic characters, which they 
have placed on the back of an elephant formed 
of lava, the ancient ſymbol of Catania. I take 
this to be a work of the middle age. It 
was executed in imitation of the fountain 
which is at Rome, oppoſite the Minerva, after a 
deſign of the Chevalier Bernini, who had diſco- 
vered, as it is ſaid, the model of it, on an 
antique medal. They have not made fo ele- 
gant a uſe of a great number of ſuperb columns 
taken from the ancient theatre, and adapted 
to the front of the principal church, built at 
firſt by Roger, and reſtored on the ſame ruins 
ſince the earthquake. I found againſt the wall, 
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in one of the veſtries, a large picture, exe- 
cuted at the time, giving an accurate repre- 
ſentation of the track purſued by the lava in 
1669, with a view of the city, ſuch as it 
then was. | 

Under this church, and before the portal, 
the baths of the ancient city were ſituated. 
The prince de Biſcaris, that moſt dignified 
and polite nobleman, was ſo good as to ſhew 
me this excavation executed at his own 
charge, as well as that of the amphitheatre. 
This prince, at an expence the more com- 
mendable, as it is leſs in the way of admira- 
tion, has had the ſpirit to reſtore the modern 
Catania to the glory of its ancient ſplendor. 
Profound ſtudy and learned diſſertations have 
furniſhed him with the means of reſtoring to 
day-light, and the eyes of obſervation, the re- 
mains of every thing which has been ſwal- 
lowed up in the obſcurity of ruin and de- 
ſtruction. 

This reſpectable prince, whom we may be 


permitted to praiſe without ſelf- love, ſince to 


approach him is to have matter for commenda- 
tion, deigned to attend to us with the utmoſt 
complacency and patience. He replied to our 
queſtions, as if we obliged him by liſtening to 
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his information. 'The part of the baths, both 
which he has already excavated, though conſi- 
derable, forms but a ſmall portion of that vaſt 


edifice, and conſiſts of an external gallery, two 


entrances, and an interior periſtyle, which 
communicated probably with the apartments 
of the baths, and is compoſed of porticoes ſup- 
ported by pillars with ſemicircular arches lined 
with a ſtucco, formed of volcanic aſhes ; on 
which were modelled various figures, repofing 
on ornaments of fanciful foliages. The mode 
in which this work was executed is ſtill diſ- 
coverable, with the manner in which the 
figures were traced out on the plaſter before 
the relievo was added, as well as the method 
of placing the firſt maſſes, in groſs materials 
ſimilar to the firſt coating, previous to their 
receiving the coating in which the work was 
finiſhed. It is difficult to judge of the noble- 
neſs and elegance of this building, the water, 
which eſcapes doubtleſs from the ancient con- 
duits, having prevented the ſearch from being 
continued to its original foundation. In the 
thickneſs of the walls are ſeen ancient aque- 
duQs, with a diſcharge for the waters from 
the upper parts; there you diſcover the ſtane 
jambs and lintels to which the doors were 


faſtened, 
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faſtened. The water of theſe baths ſtill ſerves 
to turn two mills, The foundations of the 
church, and of private houſes, have put a ſtop 

to the reſearches of the prince. N 
From hence he was ſo good as to conduct 
us to the excavations of the amphitheatre, 
which are much more conſiderable, ſhewing 
the immenſity of this ſtructure, and the la- 
bour beſtowed in building it : its deſtruction 
is attributed to the Norman princes. What 
we now ſee of it is but a ſkeleton, from which 
they carried off even the mattoni, leaving 
nothing but the great maſſes compoſed of lava, 
which they were unable to remove, and the 
rubble work of the ſame materials, which 
they did not think worth the labour. Theſe 
ruins conſiſt of large ſquare pilaſters, whoſe 
cornice, which formed their capitals, com- 
poſed regularly of four great ſtones of lava 
of equal ſize, ſupported the arches which con- 
ſtituted the external gallery: a ſecond gallery, 
on which reſted the flight of ſeats, commu- 
nicated by ſtair-caſes, with the upper corri- 
dors, and the paſſages from the arena. This 
edifice was ſeparated from the higher ground 
of the adjoining mountain, by a low ſtreet, 
D 4 and, 
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and, apparently, in conſequence of its have 
ing been ſhaken by an earthquake, as we 
are led to ſuppoſe from the derangement of 
the layers of ſtone, pillars of maſonry had 
been adjuſted to the pilaſters, which interſect- 
ed the projection of the cornice, and ſupported 
arches, which traverſing the ſtreet reſted on the 
wall built againſt the face of the mountain, 
There is reaſon to imagine that theſe arched 
buttreſſes ſerved likewiſe as a communication 
between the upper ftreet, and the ſuperior paſ- 
ſages from the arena, We ſtill find here, as 
at Niſmes, the ſtones pierced at thoſe places 
through which the timbers paſſed, that ſup- 
ported the canvas, which covered the amphi- 
theatre. The conſtruction of this edifice is 
not of ſtone without mortar, but the rough 
and porous lava is bound by a cement as hard 
and indeſtructible as itſelf. This deſpoiled 
edifice, which was incumbered in the walls of 
the barbarous city, preſented nothing but a 
hideous object which had been removed from 
view by burying it under a heap of rubbiſh, 
and its ruins were only diſcovered in levelling 
the ground, on the laſt rebuilding of the town, 
The traces of it are till viſible on the ſtreet of 
the public ſquare, in a fragment of a circular 


wall 
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wall which ſupported the vault of the loweſt 
of the interior galleries; ſo that the ground of 
the ſquare at this day is but at the height of 
five rows of benches from the level of the 
arena. The ſame inconveniences which put 
a ſtop to the excavations of the baths, have 
here fixed boundaries to the curioſity and ge- 
nerous reſearches of the Prince. 

He next conducted us to the theatre, which 
has ſuffered ſtill more, from its being more 
liable to ill treatment, on account of the im- 
menſe riches it contained. What ſtill remains 
of it, and the reſult of the Prince's labourz, 
prove, that it was as grand as that of Taor- 
mina, was built in the ſame form, and deco- 
rated with a magnificence ſurpaſſing the ima- 
gination of our age and country. Some of 
the benches accidentally preſerved, and a cor- 
ridor commencing at the entrance which was 
parallel with, and adjoining to, the ſtage as 
far and even farther than the half of its cir- 
cumference, give us the exact proportion of its 
ſize; and we have its interior aſpect from the 
form of the houſes built on the walls of the 
upper gallery, as well as from the curve of the 
ſegment of its circle. The benches, two feet 


from each other, beſides the avenues by which 
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they were vertically interſected, had landing- 
places in the form of foot-ways, at regular 


intervals: the whole was lined with white 


marble two inches thick. The ſtage, of which 
nothing remains, was decorated with large 
columns of granite, which are now placed in 
the front of the great church, and fixed on pe- 
deſtals of one ſingle block of white marble: 
one of them is alſo in the Prince's court- 
yard. The court of his muſcum is alſo filled 
with various fragments in marble, conſiſting 


of the capitals, baſes, frizes, and cornices 


of this theatre; and the whole city is be- 


ſtrewed with ſhafts of granite columns, of a 


moderate ſize, which ſupported the ſuperior 
gallery of this magnificent edifice. 

Cloſe to this great theatre, was another 
communicating with it by a ſtair-caſe, and 
which ſerved either for the rehearſals, or for 
performing under cover; or it was probably a 
place calculated for muſic, like our concert halls. 
The ſame thing has been diſcovered at Pom- 
peii. But the one is ſtill under the aſhes, 
and this is not ſufficiently cleared to give a 
perfect idea of the interior forms of that ſort 
of edifice. Near it is a chapel in the form 
of a rotunda: this is alſo an antique huild- 
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ing, and belonged probably to the baths. 
The forum was cloſe to it, as well as the pri- 
ſons, of which there are no remains, though 
they were diſtinguiſhed previous to the laſt 
rebuilding of the city, which is ſcarcely com- 
pleted at this day. 
At the Benedictine convent there have been 
magnificent baths, lined with marble, deco- 
rated with figures and Moſaic pavements. 
Conſiderable fragments of them are exiſting 
in the Prince's palace. From a piece of this 
Moſaic, which was at one of the gates, and 
bore a Latin inſcription, we may preſume 
that they were of Roman conſtruction. An- 
other formed in compartments of Grecian 
marble, ſerves by way of pavement to the 
cabinet of the Princeſs. 

The difference of ſtyle of theſe two fragments 
led me to ſuſpect that they were not of 
equal antiquity. On communicating my ſuſ- 
picions to the Prince, he told me that during 
his reſearches he has remarked coatings over- 
laid on others, in certain parts of the build- 
ing, which ſeemed to be a repair. The 
Moſaic J have mentioned, with the Latin in- 
ſcription in ill ſhaped letters, as well as two 
other fragments I ſaw at the Muſeum of the 

Monks, 
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Monks, repreſent the months of the year in 
aukward figures ; and the name of the month 
which is written, ſeems to prove this repair 
to have taken place at the period of the 
Lower Empire. Unfortunately this opinion 
is no longer capable of diſcuſſion, as theſe 
veſtiges were obliged to be covered up as faſt as 
they dug the ground, in order to complete the 
plan of this immenſe convent, By this we have 
loſt a Nymphæum, of which there is nothing 
extant but the plan, now in the Prince's poſ- 
ſeſſion. Near to this. convent and the walls 
of the ancient city, they have diſcovered the 
fragments of a famous temple of Ceres, a 
Nymphæum, the Gymnaſium, and a Nauma- 
chia that was near the caſtle, the veſtiges of 
which were to be ſeen before the lava of 
1669 had covered them, and two arches of 
the aqueducts leading to which are ſtill viſible 
in the lava. 

So many public edifices of every ſort, 
crowded together in ſo ſmall a ſpace, muſt 
have left but little room for the houſes of indi- 
viduals ; which may lead us to conclude, that 
this city has been embelliſhed at different 
periods, or, as I had betore remarked at Pom- 
peii, that the private houſes were extremely 
| ſmall 
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ſmall in compariſon with the public build- 
ings; or that the ancient Catania was ſtill 
more ornamented than extenſive, and, conſe- 
quently, more rich than populous. The 
modern town is ſomething of the ſame na- 
ture; for though its population be eſtimated 
at fixty thouſand ſouls, you ſee nothing 
in the ftreets but convents, churches and 

palaces, ſeparated by a few private houſes. 
The well known fituation of all the ancient 
edifices inſpired me with the defire of aſcer- 
taining the different ſpaces, by marking them 
on the modern plan, and by drawing them as 
they are under the houſes which coves them: 
the reſult of this operation proved the poſſi- 
bility of re-eſtabliſhing an antique plan. | 
It is difficult to aſſign the epocha of this 
ſplendor of Catania. Could it be from the 
period of the arrival of the Greeks to the 
days of Hiero the Firſt, brother of Gelo, 
who expelled the inhabitants, and replacing 
them by Peloponneſians and Syracufians, gave 
it the name of Ætna, and aſſumed the glory of 
being its founder? It ſtill bore this name, when 
Dionyſius, to revenge himſelf for the ſuccours 
it had given the revolted inhabitants of Syra- 
cule, levelled its walls, and beſtowed its ter- 
ritory 
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ritory on the Campanians. After the deatlt 
of the tyrant, the citizens of Catania, hav- 
ing in their turn driven away the Cam- 
panians, reſtored to the city its ancient 
name. It is from theſe revolutions, and 
the medals ſtruck at theſe different periods, 
that the opinion has originated, that Hiero, 
or Dionyſus, built a city called Ana, which 


has been placed at a venture in every ſyſtem of | 
geography ; the real fituation of which no 


perſon has ever been able to diſcover, nor 
have any veſtiges been found to juſtify the 
ſuſpicion. of its exiſtence. Was it during the 


long peace enjoyed by Sicily under the reign 


of Hiero the IId. or ſubſequent to the fourth 


Punic war, when the Romans having de- 


ſtroyed the ravagers of this iſland, remained 
in quiet poſſeſſion of it? The great quan- 
tity of Latin inſcriptions diſcovered in the 
different edifices, the baths, the amphithe- 
atre, the Gymnaſium, and Naumachia, the 
uſe of which was known only to the Romans, 
would incline us to decide in favour of this 


latter period, which extended itſelf to the very 


incurſions of the Barbarians; who began by 
breaking the ſtatues, pillaging the bronzes, 
and melting the metals to convey them off. 

: Next 
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Next came the Normans, who, barbarouſly 
catholic, piouſly deſpoiled the beautiful tem- 
ples of the marbles with which they were 
lined, to conſtruct their miſerable churches. 
The ruin of their edifices in the wars occa- 
ſioned by the frequent conteſts for this fine 
country, and the pretenſions of all the Princes 
of Europe, the fortreſſes haſtily formed of 
thoſe already diſguiſed fragments, the frequent 
mutilation of theſe beautiful coatings, and 
thoſe noble maſſes of marble, at preſent re- 
duced - almoſt to nothing, would have ren- 
dered the exiſtence of theſe magnificent 
antiquities problemarical, though deſcribed by 
hiſtory ; if, in the total overthrow, the very 
exceſs of the diſorder itſelf had not preſerv- 
ed ſome ſamples by burying them, and if a 
taſte for the arts, perpetuated in ſome indi- 
viduals, did not daily reſcue theſe precious 
relics from the injuries of time and ignorance. 
Such 1s the obligation the modern Catania has 
to the Prince of Biſcaris, who has not only 
excavated, as much as poſſible of the an- 
cient monuments, but has collected, with as 
much taſte as magnificence, a Muſeum, which 
1 employed three days in viſiting, and which 
would require a volume to deſcribe. 
| His 
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His collection conſiſts of whatever Catania 
and Sicily produce that is curious in antiqui- 
ties; ſuch as the remains of architecture, Mo- 4 
faic ornaments, Roman and Grecian materials 
for building ; ſculptures, among which, one 
ſingle coloffal Torſo, found at Catania, may 
be ranked with the moſt beautiful pieces 
of antiquity; a collection of earthen vaſes, 
the moſt valuable exiſting, from the num- 7 
ber, the forms, and preſervation of the figures 
repreſented on them; another of antique bron=- 
zes; the natural hiſtory of marine produc- | 
tions, plants, ſhells, and fiſhes ; and the pro- | 
ductions of the earth, ſuch as minerals, vege- 
tables, volcanic matters, marbles, precious 
| ſtones, and animals: the whole arranged in 
an order which at once exhibits ſcience, taſte, 
and induſtry. You ſee likewiſe a ſeries 'of 
arms, armour, and ſingular coſtumes. 'The 
Prince has had drawings taken of all theſe, with 
the intention of having them engraved, and 
annexed to a hiſtory of Sicily. This work, 
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F equally learned and curious, is expected with 
6 the more impatience, as no perſon is fo well 
| qualified as himſelf to make the world ac- 


quainted with this intereſting kingdom. Not- 
withſtanding the advanced Rate of this work, 
| | the 
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the Prince had the extreme complaiſance to 
ſuffer us to copy many things, of which a 
ſoul leſs noble than his own would have en- 
vied us even the ſight. 

We took ſome drawings alſo at the Mu- 
ſeum of the Benedictines, Which is magni- 
ficent, but the beauties it contains muſt be 
arranged, before it be poſlible to deſcribe 
them. Amidſt a variety of trifling objects 
you find there, ſome utenſils in bronze, of as 
perfect purity and beauty as thoſe of the cabi- 
net of Portici, earthen vaſes of a moſt beauti- 
ful form, and very curious lamps. The Na- 
tural Hiſtory too, which is likewiſe in bad 
order, contains many precious articles; you 
diſcover every moment, in ſhort, in this collec- 
tion, as in all thoſe belonging to Monks, that 
inſtinct of the ant which hoards together and 
piles up without ſeleion, and with equal care 
the grain of corn, and the bit of uſeleſs wood: 
a fortunate inſtin& which formed the firſt cabi- 
nets, and has preſerved us the treaſures of an- 
tiquity of every kind ! 

The traveller ſhould hear the organ in this 
immenſe convent, which is one of the fineſt 
in the world, and was lately built by a Neapo- 
litan prieſt of the greateſt merit in this branch. 

N The 
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The tones of all ſorts of wind and ſtrung in- 
ſtruments are imitated with the molt perfect 
illuſion. One of the pipes gives an echo 
in ſo aerial a manner, that you follow the 
ſound to its diftant reverberations, until it 
loſes itſelf in ſpace. | 
This ingenious prieſt has made bees 
which do h'm no leſs honour; one, amongſt 
others, the jacks of which ftrike the chords 
ſo forcibly, as to give as ſtrong and as fine a 
ſound as the ftroke of a quill, without its 
ſquealing, and give the muſician the power 
of producing forte or piano, by the degree 
of force he chuſes to employ in touch- 
ing the key. This harpſichord is ſuſceptible 
of ſeveral tones, and particularly that of the 
harp, which is perfect; it has this advantage 
too, that by wearing the chords leſs, it is 
ſeldom out of tune. Another invention not 
leſs happy, is the power of lowering or height- 
ening the tone a whole diapaſon at once, by 
the ſubtraction or augmentation of a lift, thus 
obviating the inconvenience to which this in- 
ſtrument was ſubje&, of compelling voices to 
accommodate themſelves to its tone. 
I next viſited the garden, which may be 


ſaid to be conſtructed on the lava, The walks 
are 
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are paved with enamelled brieks in moſaie, and 
the flower beds are bordered with free ſtone. 
This ſort of garden reſembles not a little thoſe 
ſalvers we ſee on deſert tables, and is more cal- 
culated for ſhew than pleaſure, At the end of 
this garden you ſee the route of the lava of 
1669, which, after filling up a moraſs that ſur- 
rounded the walls of the city, by the preſſure 
of its weight, formed a breach in them ſo 
confiderable as to overthrow three hundred 
houſes, and bury a part of the building of the 
ancient convent, 

- Whilſt we were waiting for the uncover- 
ing of Etna, I made a little excurſion on the 
fide of Iaci, to the port where Homer has 
placed the landing of Ulyſſes, and which till 
bears the name of Porio d Ulyſſe. Homer 
made choice of a very miſerable ſpot for the 
arrival of his hero, or elſe the lava with which 
it is enveloped has greatly changed its form. 
Virgil has been happier in the deſcription he 
has given us of the landing of Eneas on 
the coaſt of the Cyclops. It ſeems as if he 
had deſcribed it from nature, for that paſſage 
of his poem is the very picture of the Scogli 
d [act, near the caſtle of Iaci. Theſe ſhoals, 
or rocks, which are one hundred French feet 
* 8 above 
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above the level of the ſea, and poſſibly as ſteep 
below it, are entirely maſſes of lava. It is as 
impoſſible to explain, as to conceive how 


theſe maſſes have become inſulated with gulphs 


between them, of ſuch profundity, as to make 
the water appear black as ink, though it be 
more limpid in this ſpot than I have ever ſeen 
it elſewhere. It was a perfect calm, and we 
made the tour of theſe rocks. The principal 
one is croſſed horizontally by a grey lava, 
that here covers the black one of which the 


others are formed. There is reaſon to be- 


lieve that this enormous lava proceeded from 


a volcano, the crater of which is diſtinguiſhable 


on the ſea ſhore. But what cauſe can we 
imagine for its inſulated ſituation, unleſs ſome 
dreadful convulſion of the earth have removed 
the ſandy bottom on which this maſs had 
Tun when liquid, have ſeparated it from the 
ſhore, and formed from it theſe rocks. This 
opinion ſeems to be ſupported by the irregula- 
rity of their flakes. In one of theſe iſlands there 
is a ftratum cleft in a vertical and parallel direc- 
tion, as the giants cauſeway in Ireland is deſcrib- 
ed to be. Upon the principal one, we found 
ſome ruins of a building, a reſervoir of water 
and a grotto, which are probably the re- 

| | mains 
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mains of a caſtle, built like that of Iaci, on 
a rock of the ſame volcanic matter. 

We returned to Catania. The cir 
had now cleared up, the mountain was un- 

covered, and the Canon Recupero, my guide 
and counſellor, informed me that now was 
the time to renew our expedition. 


ETNA. 


On the 22d of June, at eight in the morn- 
ing, I left Catania. A very gentle north eaſt 
wind ſuffered a tranſparent ſmoke to riſe up 
from the crater of the mountain, which 
became diſtin on the ſky, and waving 
like the ſtreamer of a veſlel, diſappeared at 
the diſtance of at leaſt twenty leagues at ſea. 
We continued advancing full of hope and 
courage. Scarcely had we got ſx miles how- 
ever, before a ſmall cloud began to form per- 
pendicularly. over the crater. This motion- 
leſs point gave me ſome uneaſineſs. At length 
we reached Nicoloſi, a populous village, but 
which to me appeared wretched, having the 
melancholy aſpect inſeparable from all build- 
ings of lava, Here we took BI, that cele- 
hes As brated 
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brated cicerone of Etna recommended to me by 
the Canon, and known by the denomination 
of the Cyclops. The country we had paſſed 
through from Catania to Nicoloſi, which is 
twelve miles, appeared to me neither ſo beau- 
tiful nor fertile as we had found it in the ſame 
region of the mountain on taking our departure 
from Giari. It does not exhibit that richneſs, 
and that abundance of the golden age, which 


covers that ſcene of ancient diſaſters with flow- 


ers and fruits. Here, where they are till ſo 
recent, the fatal effects of the volcano lie 
naked and expoſed. On almoſt every fide 

you ſee nothing but lava, ſcoriæ, cinders, de- 
ſtruction, and devaſtation ; and a few terraces, 
the fertility of which bears ample evidence - 


of the value of the ſoil that has been cover- 
ed. A mile beyond Nicoloh you come to 


the mountain called Monte Roſſo, from 
whence flowed the lava of 1669, which 
reached Catania, and ſurrounded it. This 
volcano opened very near another extremely 
ancient one, at the ſame height, and now co- 
vered with vegetation, Monte Roſſo, though 
formed above a century ago, ſeems to have 
ceaſed its eruption yeſterday. Its crater is ſtill 
of 
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of the colour of mortar, and all its invi- 
rons are covered with aſhes ſo hard baked, 
as to be almoſt vitrified, and ſo abundant, 
that the ſpace of two miles diameter which 
this volcano covered with its aſhes, remains at 
the preſent day without the ſlighteſt trace of 
vegetation ; inſomuch that in paſſing over it, 
your mind preſents to you the frightful image 
you have formed of the ſandy deſerts of Arabia. 
'The melancholy colour of theſe grey cinders, 
and the rounded forms of all the inequali- 
ties of the ground, preſent ſuch repoſe and 
harmony to the eye, that the ſmalleſt object 
becomes diſtinct, and you perceive a butterfly 
at the diſtance of half a mile. 
After Nicoloſi you come to an hoſpital called 
S. Nicolo dell' Arena, formerly an infirmary, 
or country reſidence, whither the ſick monks 
of the Benedictine convent repaired for their 
recovery. Farther weſtward, and higher up, 
the Norman conquerors had given them a de- 
ſert, where they made their firſt ſettlement, 
but driven ſom thence by the fire of Etna, 
they took refuge at this hoſpital. Subſequent 
diſaſters compelling them to abandon this ſe- 
cond retr-at, they then built a large convent 
in Catania, which being deſtroyed likewiſe by 
E4 the 
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the laſt earthquake which overthrew that town 4 
they built that in which they now reſide. So 
that, from misfortune to misfortune, they are 
reduced to inhabit an immenſe palace, which 
would be a reſpectable monument, did but 
taſte ſometimes preſide in the choice theſe 
monks make of the artiſts they employ. At 
S. Nicolo dell Arena, however, we met with all 
the frugality that diſtinguiſhed the ancient 
Cenobites; four eggs amongſt eight of us! 
We ſet off at four in the afternoon. The wind 
had ſhifted from the weſtward, and the at- 
moſphere was thickened ; our cloud, which 


ſeemed to ſwell with the ſmoke of tna, had 


become very large, with the concave form of 
a buckler, which covered the whole ſummit 
of the mountain. 

I began already to feel melancholy. We 
traverſed the foreſt, which ſerves as a girdle 
to the mountain, and ſeems to eſtabliſh a line 
of demarcation between one region and the 
other. I met with none of thoſe cheſnut 
trees I had ſeen on the other fide; but large 
crooked oaks, and - aſh trees, inſtead of 
firs and birches. Different currents of lava 
have overturned this foreſt in many places. 
Here we have the beſt opportunity of ob- 
1 | | ſerving 
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ſerving the various effects of theſe torrents of 
fire in their progreſs. In ſome places they have 
overturned monſtrous trees, and ſpared very 
ſmall ones, leaving them inſulated without 
touching them; in other places ti ey have ſet 
fire to a tree at fifty paces diſtance, and cloſe 
to it have only ſinged the bark of another, 
without injuring it. Theſe phœnomena may 
be explained by the nature of the lava, which, 
as ſoon as it arrives at ſome diſtance from the 
mouth of the volcano, becomes loaded with 
ſcoriæ, a ſort of bitumen, which being of a 
lighter nature, floats at the top, becomes in- 
flated with air, cools, and is broken by the mo- 
tion of the fluid underneath. This fluid con- 
tinues to run, and hurries along with noiſe 
this cooled ſcum, which when heaped up in cere 
tain places, changes the direCtion of the current, 
or when thrown off on either ſide, falls againſt 
the trees or houſes, without ſetting fire to them, 
as the real matter of the lava would have 
done, which being more weighty, more fluid, 
and retaining an extreme degree of heat, 
forms itſelf a bed, and ſometimes ſpreads the 
conflagration long before it has manifeſted its 
appearance. 1 

| After 
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After traverſing the region of the foreſt, 


which is ſeven miles, we arrived at the grotto 


of the goats, formed out of the cruſt of a 
bubble of the ſcoriz, But let not the reader's 
imagination run aſtray, and ſuppoſe it the 
cave of Polyphemus, to which it bears no 


more reſemblance than our conductor to a 


Cyclops. Nothing can be more wretched than 
this retreat; it will ſcarcely contain ſix per- 
ſons. It was ſo low as not to admit of our 
ſtanding upright. 

The wind was become ſtronger, * ſtill 
freſhened at the ſetting ſun. Notwithſtand- 


ing this put our cicerone out of humour, I 


was not aware of the conſequences, but de- 
| lighted at ſeeing it carry off the clouds; we 
ſupped with great gaiety, and waited impa- 
tiently for the hour of our departure, amidſt 
the ſmoke of a large fire made of the trees 
we had felled on the occaſion, Our conduc- 
tor, in conſequence of our ſolicitations, again 
began to proceed at eleven at night, which was 
an hour too ſoon, The wind ftill continuing 
to increaſe, did not allow us long to march by 
torch-light, and we found ourſelves envelop- 
ed in the darkeſt night, obliged to keep cloſe 


together. 
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together, and halloo to each other at every 
winding of the path. One of our company 
dropped his cloak, which it was impoſſible 
to recover, and another had nearly loſt his 
horſe by alighting from it a ſingle moment, 
Thus did we continue climbing for eight miles, 
by a road which indeed is neither hard nor 
rugged, but very winding, and interſected 
by dangerous ravines, which we avoided by 
the wonderful dexterity of our guide. 

We had already paſſed ſeveral heaps of eter- 
nal ſnow, and the cold was become extremely 
ſharp, when we arrived at the platform, at 
that terrible ancient crater, which is three 
miles in diameter. Within this diameter, 
three mountains or volcanoes are formed, and 
from the mouth of the middle one, which 
is loftier than the others, proceeds a per- 
petual exhalation of vapours from this eter= 
nal fire. I never ſhall forget the impreſſion I 
felt on approaching this moſt awful ſpot, 
which ſeems proſcribed to mortals, and ab- 
ſolutely devoted to the infernal deities, 
Here nature ſeems totally reverſed ; no ve- 
getation, not the motion of a living crea» - 
ture to diſturb the frightful filence of the 
night ; every thing is dead, or rather nothing 

has 
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has yet begun to live; nothing is combined 
on this dreary waſte, it is the chaos of the 
elements. An ætherial air which oppreſſes you, 
ſhakes your very exiſtence, and awakens you to 
one which warns man that he is out of the re- 
gion to which his organs enſlave him. Youſcarce 
become ſenſible of your temerity; you think 
you have entered into the laboratory of nature 
to ſteal her ſecrets, and while you ſhudder at 
the attempt, experience a ſecret pride at the 
courage. that inſpired you with ſuch hardineſs. 
This plain, in ſhort, appeared to me a ſanctu- 
ary, and the livid flame, which ſerved us as 


a light-houſe, the principle of fire itſelf, which, 


more ancient than the world, beſtowed on it 
its life and movement. The fiery vapours 
emitted from the crater conſtituted the only 
glimmering that enlightens this immenſe ſpace, 
in a manner wonderful beyond deſcrip- 
tion* When we were in the middle of 


a Had Milton vifited mount Etna, could he have 
more happily painted this ſcene of ſublimity and horror, 
than in the following paſſage of his Paradiſe Loſt ; 

Seeſt thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The ſeat of deſolation, void of light, 
Save what the glimmering of theſe livid flames 
Caſts pale and dreadful ! | 
| TRANSLATOR. 
the 
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the platform, the fire changed into a torrent 
of ſmoke, The moon now riſing threw a 
freſh colouring over the waſte, and changed its 
aſpect in a manner abſolutely different, but 
not leſs terrible ; every thing ſeemed prepared 
for the gloomy myſteries of Hecate, Day- 
light was yet too far off; our horſes, which 
ſunk mid-leg deep into the aſhes, could no 
longer either walk or breathe, and the cold 
was continually increaſing. We halted there- 
fore againſt a large rock of lava, the only pro- 
minent object we diſcovered on the plain. We 
took ſhelter under it, burying ourſelves in the 
ſand, and piling it up round us to keep us 
warm : we had recourſe likewiſe to our brandy 
bottle, the effect of which would have been to 
throw us into a ſleep, that might have proved 


fatal, had we not been cautioned againſt it. 


After an hour's repoſe, we again ſet out : the 
ſilvery dawn announced the day, and the ob- 
ſcurity of the night no longer exiſted to us, 
whilſt the whole earth was yet in darkneſs. 
We had quitted our horſes, and the wind 
now blew a hurricane. On reaching the foot 
of the laſt mountain, our Cyclops apprized us 
that it would be a fruitleſs enterprize to at- 
tempt to aſcend it, but I was deſirous of try- 
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ing, and ſtill kept clambering, when he again 
endeavoured to prevent us. We were all ani- 
mated however by the ſame courage, ſo that 
our guide was obliged to follow us, muttering- 
obſervations which we could neither under- 
ſtand, nor were inclined to liſten to. If the 
reſt of the mountain He eafy of aſcent, this 
part of it is altogether as difficult, nay, almoſt 
impracticable. It is nothing but a heap of 
ſcoriæ thrown out of the crater, and calcined 
to ſuch a degree as to be without folidity 
they fink down as you tread on them, crum- 
ble under your feet, which they cut with their 
acute angles, and with difficulty ſuffer you to 
advance a few inches by crawling on your 
hands to avoid falling and wounding yourſelf 
in the fall. Nor was this the only obſtacle we 
had to overcome; our eye-lids were wounded 
by a volatile duſt. This duſt mingled with 
the ſmoke, is hurried away by the wind, and 
often conveyed into Calabria, and, in great 
. eruptions, is known to fall even at Malta. 
The ſmoke which continually increaſed, be- 
gan likewiſe to oppreſs us. We were ſtopped 
quite ſhort, and nearly ſuffocated by it at three 
hundred fathoms from the ſummit, and had 
no other reſource but to throw ourſelves on 

the 
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the ground, and deſcend again as quick as 
poſſible about fifty fathoms, to a ſpot where 
we ſtopt and took our breath for a few mo- 
ments. We now made a ſecond attempt by 
turning round the mountain to attain its ſummit 
to the windward ; but we had ſcarcely gained 
the wind, when we found it ſo violent, that 
the weight of our bodies was no longer ſuffi- 
cient to reſiſt it; ſo that it was impoſſible for 
us to lift up a leg without the riſque of being 
thrown down, and being precipitated down 
the declivity. 

It was near ſun-riſe, and we were about 
to loſe the object of our curioſity by ſtrugg- 
ling in vain againſt an infurmountable obſta- 
cle. We returned therefore to the leeward, 
where in ſpite of the ſhelter and the hot ſmoke 
which covered us, we trembled with cold, 
and were enveloped in a ſulphureous and fetid 
vapour. It was through this vapour that we 
got an indifferent ſight of the riſing of the 
” fun, without being able to diſtinguiſh any ob- 
ject on that fide; but as ſoon as it had ac- 
quired ſome elevation, we diſcovered very 
plainly, to the weſtward, the ſhadow of Ætna 
projecting over all that part of Sicily, and 
keeping it ſtill in darkneſs, As this ſhadow 
| ſhortened 
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| ſhortened with the riſing of the ſun above the 
horizon, we enjoyed by degrees an extent of 
view, which no mountain in the whole world 
but Etna, from its exceſſive height, and inſu- 
lated fituation can afford. Other mountains 
of the ſame height being always attached to 
a long chain, the proſpects from them are ob- 
ſtructed by the lower ones with which they 
are ſurrounded, and their baſes are concealed 
from the ſight. The whole coaſts of the iſland 
ſeem to compoſe the baſis of the mountain. 
We imagined we ſaw Malta, which could only 
be diſtinguiſhable by perſons well acquainted 
with its poſition; but we diſcovered very 
diſtinctly the whole country from the moun- 
tains of Palermo as far as Iaci, that is to ſay, 
Mount Eryx, Trapani, the whole ſouthern 
coaſt, and the ſea to a very great diſtance, 
Capo Paſſalo or Pachynum, Syracuſe, Auguſta, 
Lake of Lentini, the rich plain of Leontium, 
and the ſummits of the mountains undulated 
like the waves. On the fide of the Adriatic 
we {aw an immenſe extent of ſea, but no diſ- 
tinct object, and nothing of Italy, or the iſles 
of Lipari, which were hid from us by the 
ſmoke. Notwithſtanding our anxiety to take 
drawings, our organs refuſed to do their office, 
and 
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and I am perſuaded that the execution of 
ſuch a deſign, will prove at all times beyond 
the reach of human powets : yet it would be 
highly intereſting to be able to take this bound- 
leſs landſcape, and the relative diſtances of fuch 
a variety of objects; with a bird's eye view of 
thoſe innumerable volcanoes which reſemble 
ſo many barrows of various ſhapes, more or 
teſs laden with productions, in proportion to 
the antiquity of their eruptions ; and of thoſe 
immenſe lavas which have flowed from their 
ſummits to the ſea, and whoſe congealed form 
ſtill retains the appearance of torrents. 

From one object to another, our attention 
at length turned upon ourſelves, and we were 
frightened at the metamorphoſis of our figures, 
ſo ſtrangely were we diſguiſed. We deſcended 
from the hill we had laſt mounted, with con- 
ſiderable difficulty and danger, thoroughly con- 
vinced that few perſons make the attempt; a 
belief we were confirmed in by our cyclops, 
who was as much fatigued as ourſelves, and 
aſſured us that it was cuſtomary to aſcend no 
higher than the philoſopher's tower, which the 
night had prevented us from obſerving, and 
where our horſes were ſent to wait for us. This 
celebrated tower, the ſubject of ſo many diſſer- 
F tations, 
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tations, and which is attributed by vulgar 
tradition to Empedocles, who, wiſhing to 
analyze this ſublime phœnomenon, built him- 
ſelf an obſervatory there, is now no more 
than a ſhapeleſs fabrick, which the ſands, . 
ſhifting with the whirlwinds, alternately cover 
and expoſe. When we ſaw it, it was two 
feet above ground, but what did appear, was 
ſo ruined, that it was impoſſible to make out 
the plan of it. We could only diſcover that 
its external form was ſquare, and its interior 
oval : obſervations which can throw but little 
light on the ſtructure and purpoſe of this 
edifice, Some are of opinion that it was a 
watch tower; but this idea is abſurd, ſince it 
could have been habitable only three months 
in the year, and of theſe three months, ſignals 
could not have been viſible from it above fif- 
teen days at the moſt; beſides, that it could 
have been ſeldom uſed as a dwelling, from the 
intenſity of the cold, the difficulty of convey- 
ing proviſions, and of keeping up a fire. If 
conſidered as a tomb, it muſt have originated 
in a ſtrange whim indeed. The moſt natural 
conjecture is, that it was an obſervatory, to 
place inſtruments under ſhelter from the wea- 
ther. We obſerved that the building was in 

| the 
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the Roman ſtyle, that i is to ſay, alternately con- 
ſtructed of a layer of bricks, and another of 
rubble ſtones ; and that it was caſed with white 
aries, of which we Mg wy ſome ſpe- 
cimens.* 

Reflecting on this Magnißeedes, ſo uſeleſs 
to the arts, and ſo little in the taſte of a philo- 
ſopher, the recollection of the Emperor Adrian's 
expedition hither, occurred to me, and led me 
to conjecture that this retreat was perhaps con- 
ſtructed for him, when, on his return from 
Egypt, he wiſhed to ſee the ſun riſe on tna. 
Nor does any thing contradict this conjecture, 
In the year 877 of Rome, and 123 of Chriſt, 
the period of that Emperor, the crater was per- 
haps no higher, though you muſt now walk 
above a mile and a half farther to reach it, and 
a hundred fathoms are added to its F 
lar height. 

We now determined to quit this tomb of 
the redoubted Enceladus, and remounted our 
horſes, which were trembling every limb. In 
deſcending we traverſed the whole country 
we had paſſed over in the dark, which is com- 


A large pannel of it is ſtill exiſting at Catania, on which 
there is a ſmall moulding. 
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poſed only of cinders and lava, unmixed with 
pumice; tna hardly ever emitting any. I 
feaſted my eyes with this landſcape, as a grand 
and unuſual fight, which I could enjoy but 
once. Notwithſtanding our horſes were fa- 
tigued, the road is ſo ſafe, and ſo eaſy, that we 
ſoon arrived at the grotto. Here my curio- 
ſity being ſatisfied, I began to be ſenſible of the 
fatigue. We eat without appetite the remain- 
der of our proviſions, and I was ſo exhauſted 
when I got on horſeback, that I ſlept almoſt 
the whole way to Catania, where we arrived at 
three in the afternoon, in a heat as violent as 
the cold had been piercing on the mountain. 
This contraſt, in the ſpace of twelve hours, is 
ſo extraordinary, that it always leaves the im- 
preſſion of a dream on thoſe who experience 
it. 


GAT ANI A. 


We now reviſited the antiquities of Catania. 
In the garden of the reformed Franciſcans, we 
ſaw two tombs, one of which was ſquare, and 
of a very ſolid conſtruction; and it may be 
conjectured, from the thickneſs of its walls, has 
ſupported a pyramid. Its ſtyle of building in 

mattont 
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mattoni and ſtones, and its interior decorations 
of niches, give it the air of a Roman ſtructure. 
This ſhapeleſs ruin did not appear worthy of 
a drawing; but in the ſame garden there is 
another of a circular form, of the ſame con- 
ſtruction with the other, but in better preſer- 
vation, ſtill retaining its coating of ſtucco, and 
embelliſhed with pilaſters which project but 
little, and with a ſmall cornice. The cypreſſes 
which ſurround it, give it at this day all the 
character of its ancient appropriation. We 
took a ſketch of it, which is truly pictureſque. 
The inſide of this tomb is ſquare with niches : 
above is a rounded platform, on which proba- 
bly reſted a ſtatue or cinerary urn. All this 
quarter, which was out of the city, has been 
conſecrated to tombs ; and whenever the earth 
is dug up or ploughed in the environs, - the 
veſtiges of burying places are diſcovered, but 
totally in ruins. 

In the middle of this convent is a well, on 
which you ſee a piece of ſculpture in arabeſque 
of Caggini, a Sicilian ſculptor of the 15th 
century. This piece has all the beauty, the 
finiſh, and elegance of the antique of the ſame 
ſpecies. I ſaw likewiſe in one of the chapels 
of the church, a marble buſt of a biſhop, of 
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the family of Paderno, by the ſame artiſt, 
which proves him to have poſſeſſed the high- 
eſt merit of ſeveral kinds. From hence we 
went to the ſhaft of a well, where water has 
been ſought for under the lava of 1669, at the 
depth of forty feet. This excavatioh is both 


curious and pictureſque, as it has diſcovered the 


ancient walls of the city, They were in ſearch 
of a ſpring which was known to have flowed 
at the foot of this wall, which was recovered, 
ſtill running on the ſand, oyer a lava of more 
ancient date. Near this, in a court yard, is 
the excavation of a bath and ſtew, belonging 


to a private houſe, executed at the * of 


the Princę de Biſcaris. 
I am of opinion that it would be no difficult 


matter to make a proper diſtinction among the 


antiquities of Catania, and to aſſign to each 


age what belongs to it, by attributing to the 
| Greeks the temple of Ceres, the great theatre, 


and the ſmall one; and in this we ſhall concur 


with the hiſtory of that time, which ſpeaks of 


theſe three monuments, and tells us, that Alci- 
biades, in his expedition, harangued the peo- 
ple in the little theatre ; which proves that 
there were two. The amphitheatre, the nau- 
machia, the gymnaſium, and the grand aque- 

duct, 
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duct, we may aſcribe to the Roman colony, 
as we know that theſe buildings were more 
agreeable to the taſte and manners of that peo- 
ple than to thoſe of the Greeks, who were 
ſtrangers to them till their conqueſt by the 
former ; beſides that the building in ſtone and 
brick, is entirely in the Roman ſtyle. The 
baths which were enlarged, decorated and re- 
paired, for a long ſeries of years, are of the pe- 
riod of the lower empire, the workmanſhip 
and ſtyle of which are diſcoverable in the mo- 
ſaics found near the Convent of the Benedic- 
tines. 

After this diſtribution, we ſhall be leſs aſto- 
niſhed at the extraordinary number of large 
edifices, in a city which was never ſo conſide- 
rable as it is this day, and which, if it follows 
the ſame progreſſion of population that has 
marked its increaſe ſince the earthquake of 
1673, will become at the end of a century the 
largeſt and richeſt town in Sicily. The earth- 
quake left ſixteen thouſand inhabitants: it is 
now ſixty years ſince the rebuilding of the 
city was begun, and the population is already 
eſtimated at ſixty- ſix thouſand ſouls, with an 
univerſity, an academy, manufactures, wealth, 
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and commerce, though it has neither a port op 
highways. 


Enna, or CAST RO GIOVANI. 


The feſtival of Saint Roſalia being to com- 
mence the roth of July at Palermo, we had 
not time to viſit Syracuſe, Malta, and the 
ſouthern coaſt in the interval; we therefore 
changed our route, and reſolved to begin with 
the interior parts of the iſland, which we had 
Intended to defer till our return from that ex- 
pedition. We quitted Catania therefore with 
an intention of returning thither, and purſued 
our journey by Paterno, Centorbi, Caſtro Gio- 
vani, Termini and Palermo. Our original 
guides, who were unacquainted with this 
route, and knew that we intended leaving them 
at Palermo, got the ſtart of us, and left us at 
Catania, where we hired others, who were 
better informed. We took only one Cambieri 
inſtead of two, which though it left us one 
folly the leſs, was yet one too much, for theſe 
fellows coſt you the price of two horſes, and 
are not of the ſmalleſt uſe; in the preſent caſe 
however, it was a matter of neceſſity, he being 
the owner of the horſes, which he would not 


have 
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have let to us, but on that condition. At five 
in the morning we left Catania, and purſuing 
our journey between the baſe of tna, and 
the plain of Lentini, we found at fix miles 
diſtance, at the little village of Miſferbianco, 
built on the lava, the ruins of a bath, excavated 
likewiſe by the Prince de Biſcaris, who, not 
limiting his reſearches to Catania alone, has 
ſought after and procured drawings of every 
thing that may ſerve for the hiſtory of the 
environs of Etna. Theſe baths, according to 
all appearance, belonged to a villa, or country 
houſe ; for we do not know that any town 
_ exiſted on this ſpot, and this is the only re- 
mains of antiquity to be found here. What is 
left conſiſts of a few chambers of different forms, 
all of them ſmall, but not deſtitute of magnifi- 
cence; for I found, in ſeveral places, the re- 
mains of a marble coating. The whole was 
an appurtenance to a larger edifice, ſome frag- 
ments of the walls of which, and a reſervoir, 
which doubtleſs furniſhed the baths with 
water, are {till viſible. On the whole, this 
ruin is but an indifferent ſtructure of lava, 
mixed with mattoni. To the left of the road 
we found an aqueduct, which is ſaid to have 
conveyed the water from Paderno to Catania; 

and 
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and ſtones, circularly pierced, which ſerved as 
channels to the aqueduQ, are found in the 
neighbourhood, 

Two miles further on, you leave /a Motta to 
the left, and traverſe Malepaſſo, a village en- 
tirely ruined, either by an earthquake, or the 
unwholeſomencſs of the air that prevails there 
almoſt throughout the year. And in fact, no- 


thing can give you more ſtrongly the idea of 


the plague, than this abandoned village, which 
contains a number of black buildings, of the 
colour of the lava, ſtreets traced out, and not 
a roof, or an inhabitant: here terminates the 
ſecond branch of the lava of the eruption of 
1669. Four miles off is Paterno, the ancient 
Hybla major, ruined by the Saracens, who 
built a caſtle there, upon an ancient crater. 
The Normans erected a new building on the 
foundations of this ruined caſtle, The two 
different ſtyles of architecture are ſtill diſtin- 


guiſhable. This caſtle ſerves at preſent as a 


vaſt priſon for a few priſoners, among whom 
we were admitted through a ſmall gate, with 
a recommendation to take care of our wea- 


pons. We loſt no time in hurrying through 


| this ſad abode. 


The inhabitants, who had built formerly in 
the 
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the environs of this tower, have quitted that 
incommodious ſituation for the ancient ſite of 
the city, which, from its ſcattered ruins, appears 
to have occupied a vaſt ſpace of ground, The 
abundance and variety of the waters had ap- 
parently given it celebrity, and induced the 
building of a great number of baths, the ruins 
of which are ftill to be diſcovered, but ſo 
effaced, as to render it impoſſible to draw one 
ſingle intereſting plan of them. To the weſt- 
ward of the city, you find, in the ſpace. of 
half a mile, three ſprings of water of different 
qualities; one very conſiderable one of ſoft 
water, which runs through and fertilizes the 
whole valley; another of ſalt water, which 
furniſhes marine ſalt by the action of the ſun 
on the ſurface of the ſoil over which it diffuſes 
itſelf; and a third of a ferruginous quality, 
from the ſpring of which, ſo much air eſcapes, 
as to give it the appearance of. boiling, though 
it be really cold. This laſt water, which was 
much uſed in cutaneous diſorders, depoſits a 
very copious ruſt upon the ſand over which it 
flows, and on the herbs it- moiſtens in its 
pallage. The marble facings, the fragments 
of which are ſtill to be found in the ruins of 
theſe baths, evince their ancient magnificence, 
and 
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and the purpoſes for which they were deſigned. 
At preſent all theſe waters are intermingled, 
and loſt, and cauſe the peſtilential air of 
Paterno, which contains nevertheleſs a po- 
pulation of from ten to twelye thouſand ſouls, 

I found, on one of the ſtones in the wall of 
the church of Saint Thomas Aquinas, the fol- 
lowing Greek inſcription, engraved on the 
lava, which might have been intereſting had 
it been entire. 
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The remainder is broken. This fragment 
is thus explained: 


Sub Dionyſio fuit Policrates et ſub Ar- 
temiſio. 


After dining at the tavern, we ſet out for 
Aderno. Ten miles farther on, the road con- 
tinues ſkirting along the baſe of Etna, 
through the lava, in a rather barren country, 
planted with olives. After paſſing through 
gli Greci, a large village, two miles from 
Aderno, the ancient Hadranum, we arrived 


at the latter, juſt before night. Before we 
| entered 
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entered the town, we diſcovered in the fields, 
to the right of the road, a ruin of indit- 
ferent ſtructure, which might almoſt excite a 
doubt of its antiquity,” did not this country 
abound with many of the ſame conſtruction. 
There is reaſon to believe it to have been a 
tomb. 
The entrance of Aderno ſeems to promiſe 
a large city by the grandeur and magni- 
ficence of the buildings, which are almoſt 
all churches or convents. There is a large 
caſtle here built by the Normans, in a tole- 
rably pictureſque ſtyle. We flept at the 
convent of the Capuchins, where a Canon, 
who was equally obliging and well informed 
of the hiſtory of his country, came to pro- 
pole to conduct us the next day to ſee the 
antiquities, ſcattered in the environs of the 
modern town. He firſt led us to the temple 
of Mars, without the limits both of the 
ancient and modern cities. This temple was 
dedicated in the times of Chriſtianity to St. 
John, was afterwards abandoned through ſu- 
perſtition, and is now ruined by time; yet 
not ſo completely as to prevent us from 
forming a diſtin& idea of the plan, conſtruc- 
tion, and even of the decorations, which were 
| ſimple, 
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ſimple, and in 4 good ſtyle. The building 
was of lava, mixed with mattoni, and doubt- 
leſs covered with ſtucco. In front of the gate 
you ſee the porch of a petiſtyle crowned by 
a pediment; but there are no remains of any 


8 columns. 


Near to this are the ruins of a large ſquare 
tomb, raiſed on ſteps, with a ſubterraneous 
vault. This edifice is ſo ruined, and cover- 
ed with ivy, that it has no longer the ap- 
pearance of any thing but a tuft of verdure. 
We next went in ſearch of the famous temple 
of Adrano, and found the remains of a large 
building, ſuppoſed to be the foundation of 
this temple, which was overthrown by a lava; 
and in fact this ruin has been choaked and 
overwhelmed by this terrible matter, which has 
puſhed forward and deranged the layers of 
that part of it which remains, though the 
ſtones were of an enormous ſize, and placed 
in a ſlanting direction againſt the current of 
the lava. | 

This temple gave the name to the city 


built by Dionyſius in the fourth year of 


the 94th Olympiad, 400 years before Chriſt, 
when he had deſtroyed the fortifications of 
Catana, and given its territory to the Cam- 

panians. 
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panians. It eventually ſerved as a retreat for 
the expelled inhabitants of Catana, who ſent 
their wives and children thither on the ap- 
proach of the enemy to their walls. This 
city flatters itſelf with being that Ætna pre- 
tended to be built by Dionyſus, and founds 
its pretenſions on ſome medals diſcovered at 
Aderno, with this inſcription; but theſe were 
of the number of thoſe ſtruck by the Cam- 
Panians, when Dionyſus put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Catana, and changed its name to 
Etna, which it bore until the days of Ti- 
moleon, who reſtored it to its proper inha- 
habitants, 339 years before Chriſt, in the 
2d year of the 110th Olympiad. Beyond 
this temple we diſcovered the walls of the 
city. Theſe ancient walls, built in the Gre- 
cian ſtyle, are lined with enormous maſſes 
of lava laid without mortar. They are eight 
feet and a half thick. You follow the traces 
of them almoſt without interruption to the 
oppoſite walls; which gives the circumfe- 
rence of the ancient city, which was not con- 
ſiderable. A ſmall river ran formerly under 
theſe walls, which being abſorbed in its ſource 
by the great lava that entered the town, has 
formed, apparently, that multitude of guſh- 
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ing ſprings to be found every where in its envi⸗ 
rons, and fertilize the territory, which abounds 
in fruits, mulberry-trees, and all forts of gar- 
dens. The modern town, notwithſtanding 
the great number of monaſteries, ſtill contains 
ten thouſand inhabitants. The principal 
church is built in a tolerable haridſome ſtyle, 
with columns of lava, which produce & 
very fine effect. Etruſcan vaſes and coins 
are found here. But the Prince de Biſcaris 
has exhauſted every thing. I met only with 
one, which the poſſeſſor would neither give, 
nor ſell me; on one of the faces was a crab, 
and on the reverſe an eagle, knocking down 
a hare, with this Grecian legend, aaranton, 
There are others with the head of Apollo, 
and his lyre on the reverſe, with the ſame 
legend. a 

We left Aderno at five o'clock, and deſcend- 
ing five miles, at length arrived at the foot of 
Etna, at the river Regalbuto, which you croſs 
on a bridge upwards of five hundred paces in 
length, over which is an aqueduct that collects 


all the waters of Aderno, and conveys them 


from one terrace to another, croſſing over the 
valley upwards of one hundred and twenty 
feet above the level of the river. This aque- 

| duct 
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duct has twenty-nine large, and forty-ſeven 
ſmaller arches. This royal expenditure is due 
likewiſe to the munificence of the Prince de 
Biſcaris, who, by giving a bridge to the public, 
has created for himſelf an eſtate, which from 
wanting water, and remaining uncultivated, 
is now covered with the richeſt harveſts, and 
abundant rivers. We left Carcaci on the . 
right, and paſſed over another river which 
falls into the Regalbuto, at a little diſtance 
below the bridge. Here you ceaſe to travel 
on the lava, and begin to find other ſtone, 

and aſcend in a direction oppoſite to Xtna. 
We mounted by a moſt ſteep and peri- 
lous road to reach Centorbi, the ancient 
Centuripæ, a city mentioned by Cicero in his 
oration againſt Verres. This city is ſituated on 
five points of rocks, and is in the ſhape of a 
ſtar-fiſh. Never was there a town more incom- 
modious to approach, or to inhabit, Yet it 
was very populous in the time of the Romans: 
but it retains nothing of its ancient ſplendor, 
but a few wretched ruins. Its long ſuburbs, 
terminated in a point, are miſerable and depo- 
pulated ; it is unfrequented, without money, 
without commerce, and without roads. Our 
arrival was there conſidered as an event 
G of 
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of importance. We alighted at the reformed 
Auguſtines, a large convent as much depopu- 
lated as the town. Scarcely had we entered 
the court, before I was ſurrounded by all the 
nobility of the country, who, little accuſtomed 
to new faces, and to hear any other language 
but Sicilian, were unable to comprehend the 
tongue I ſpoke in. They aſked me if I was 
an Italian, and on our telling them we were 
French, ſeemed ſtruck with aftoniſhment :- 
they did not give us time. to anſwer their 
_ queſtions. They were obliged to enter by de- 
tachments into the cell I was to lodge in, which 
was too ſmall to contain the number of the cu- 
rious, who did not quit the corridor, till they 
had appointed a rendezvous for the next day. 
I eſcaped however from the audience by going 
out at day break. 

We firſt deſcended into the valley to the 
weſtward of the town, where we found very 
conſiderable ruins of baths, built with beautiful 
mattoni, lined with marble in the manner of 
the Romans, and exaQtly in the ſtyle of thoſe 
of Baiæ. Five great arches remaia, forming 
niches, which have evidently been ornament- 
ed with pedeſtals and ſtatues. We ſtill find 
' ſome remains of the marble coating, with 
fragments 
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fragments of walls, which formed the apart- 
ments now deſtroyed by the waters, that have 
hollowed out a channel, and carried away the 
building to the very foundation. This is all 
we diſcovered really intereſting. Nothing 
more is to be ſeen but ſome ruinous buildings 
of no conſequence, deſtitute both of ſtyle and 
character. A fragment of the wall, with but- 
treſs arches, probably once ſupported a cauſe- 
way, by which it was poſſible formerly to paſs 
from one extremity of the city to the other, 
without being under the neceſſity, as at pre- 
ſent, of conſtantly returning to the centre. 
We found in a well built cellar of beautiful 
mattoni, niches in the ſides in the form of a 
baſon, cut out of the ſtone, of which we never 
could divine the uſe. To the eaſtward is a 
ruin of a wretched caſtle, called the caftle of 
Conradin. Frederic, the grandfather of this 
Conradin, deſtroyed Centorbi about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, and demoliſhed 
it to its very foundations: it appears to have 
been rebuilt with the caſtle, for, in 1268, 
after the defeat of Conradin, Conrad Cape- 
tius aſpiring to become king of Sicily, finding 
himſelf abandoned by the Sicilians, who de- 
clared for Charles of Anjou, ſhut himſelf up in 
G 2 this 
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this fortreſs. Montfort, who having forced 
him to ſurrender, put out his eyes, afterwards 
hanged him, and again deſtroyed the city. 
From theſe events perhaps, the preſent ruin 
has been called the caſtle of Conradin, by a 
miſtake originating in the ſimilarity of the two 
names. | | | 
A greater number of gold and ſilver coins, 
precious ſtones. of every kind, vaſes, ſtatues, 
cinerary urns, &c. have been found at Centor- 
bi, than in any other place in Sicily. A con- 
ſiderable part of the riches of the muſeum of 
the Prince of Biſcaris, has been furniſhed by 
this town. | 
The number of inhabitants in this ancient 
and large city, is now reduced to three thou- 
ſand, who are very poor and wretched. 
The neighbouring country, planted chiefly 
with vineyards, produces an indifferent wine; 
and there are ſoft rocks of an imperfect free- 
ſtone, mixed with a marine tufa, even to the 
top of the mountain. In one of the ſquares of 
the town, I obſerved the ſoil was formed of 
marine concretions, mixed with ſhells. On dig- 
ging, there are found under the vegetable earth, 
the tufa, with theſe concretions, the gritty ſtone 
I have ſpoken of; and ſtill lower, ſcoriæ, and 
= lava, 
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lava, beneath which is a freſh bed of grit. 
Were we to penetrate ſtill farther, we ſhould 
no doubt find the lava, which forms the baſis 
of the mountain. What changes in the globe 
we inhabit ? does not this arrangement of the 
materials that compoſe it demonſtrate, how 
great muſt be the antiquity of the volcano that 
has produced this lava, which probably is co- 
vered with marine concretions, to the depth of 
ſix hundred feet below the preſent level of 
the ſea! | | 
Deſcending from Centorbi, by a road no leſs 
dangerous than that by which we had aſcended, 
we traverſed a great extent of country, already 
burnt up by the ſun, deſtitute of trees, and 
where the mountains, whoſe multiplied ſum- 
mits might be diſcovered at a great diſtance, 
reſemble the waves of an agitated ſea, After 
a journey of nine miles, we came to the ſu- 
perb village of Regalbuto, ſituated on an emi- 
nence, and no leſs opulent in its appearance, 
than the proſpe&t with which it preſents the 
traveller, is pleaſing and pictureſque. Here 
the country changes, and becomes verdant, 
being covered with, and abounding in all forts 
of vegetable productions, as far as S. Filippo 
d Argiro, the ancient Argyrium, and birth 
| G 3 place 
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place of the celebrated hiſtorian, Diodorus Si- 
culus. This city, built on the point of a rock, 
of a conical form, commands its whole terri- 
tory, which, according to hiſtory, diſputed the 
palm with that of Syracuſe, in point of extent 
and richneſs, We arrived ſo late, that the 
rocks appeared to us like ſo many houſes, and 
an illumination that was making for the feſti- 
val of St. Peter, gave all the houſes the air of 
palaces, ſo that it appeared to us in its ancient 
ſplendor; ſuch as Diodorus repreſents it, when 
Timoleon, after having expelled the tyrants 
of Sicily, encouraged and increaſed its popu- 
lation. Enriched by commerce, the inhabi- 
tants who came to reſide here, embelliſhed it. 
with ſuperb edifices : they built a theatre, al- 
moſt as large and ſplendid as that of Syracuſe, 
and erected magnificent mauſolea in the form 
of pyramids, Yet notwithſtanding all the 
ſplendor of this once proud city, which, at 
the moment of our arrival, reſounded on all 
ſides with fire-works and pateraroes, in ho- 
nour of the holy ſacrament, we ſhould have 
ſlept in the ſtreet, but for the charity of the 
Franciſcans, our daily reſource. The illuſion 
Was diſſipated with the night, and our friars, 

| miſerable 
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miſerable as they were, appeared to us nearly 
the grandeſt people of the city. 
We climbed among the houſes, for the 
winding and ſteep paths, which are in lieu of 
ſtreets, do not deſerve that name, and arrived, 
by means of them, at the top of the mountain, 
where we found nothing remaining but the 
great walls of a caſtle, built by the Saracens. 
We ſought after the temple of Hercules, and 
the lake dug there by Iolas, his ſon-in-law, 
The ſpot where it formerly exiſted, was 
pointed out to us, in a low fituation, between 
the Franciſcan convent and the city; it is ſtill 
called the Lago d Ercole. Hiſtorians relate, 
that the ancient Argyrians cut off their hair to 
facrifice it to Hercules, in token of gratitude 
for the water with which that hero furniſhed 
them by means of this lake, Argyrium before 
being entirely deſtitute of water. Whether it 
be from tradition, or for their greater conve- 
nience, the modern inhabitants till cut their 
hair almoſt entirely off, preſerving only two 
locks upon their temples. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be a circumſtance not a little curi- 
_ ous, ſhould they be found to have retained this 
cuſtom near three thouſand years, that have 
elapſed ſince they firſt made the ſacrifice, the 
G 4 memory 
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memory of which is preſerved by the medals 
of the time, which bear on one ſide a genius, 
cutting the locks of an Argyrian, and on the 
other, the head of Hercules, ; 

Yet notwithſtanding the ſurface of the an- 


cient Argyrium be ſo totally deſpoiled, it may 


ſtill boaſt the fertility of its ſoil, which, through- 
out the whole diſtrict, would ſtill teem with 
every thing, were it cultivated, and once more 
enrich the inhabitants, had they but a ſale for 
their productions. Beſides thoſe common to 
other parts of Sicily, the territory of this town 
has ſome articles peculiar to itſelf; ſuch as 
ſaffron, which grows wild here, and when 
cultivated, is of the firſt quality, and bears the 


Higheſt price. A kind of potter's earth is alſo 


found here, of ſo unctuous a nature, as to 
ſerve the inhabitants inſtead of ſope, the effect 
of which it perfectly produces, with all its de- 
tergent qualities, Were proper reſearches 
made, the earth would certainly not prove 
ungrateful in antiquities; for the peaſants, . 
while following their ordinary labours, fre- 
quently find a number of engraved ſtones, and 
cameos. During my ſtay, I became acquainted 


with D. Pietro Minco, provoſt of the collegiate 


church, who has made a collection of them, 
in 
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in which there are ſome of the very firſt beau- 
ty; amongſt others is a ſardonyx, an intaglio, 
repreſenting a faun playing with a goat, beau- 
tifully executed, and finiſhed in as perfect a 
ſtyle as any I ever ſaw of the kind. He has 
alſo ſome Greek vaſes, found in ſome burial 
places in which, after the ancient Grecian 
manner, the bodies were buried, and not 
burnt. He. gave me likewiſe ſome eſſence 
congealed by time, ſomething like ſope, the 
reſidue perhaps of the natural oil they were 
accuſtomed to place in little vaſes beſide the 
bodies, and ſome almonds found in the ſame 
manner, having the colour and appearance of 
charcoal, like thoſe of Pompeii. This learn- 
ed canon, the only one poſſibly at Argyrium, 
who ever thought of acquiring knowledge, 
ſhewed me his library, to which he has added 
above two thouſand pounds worth of the beſt 
books in every language. He was ſo kind as 
to promiſe me ſome remarks he has made on 
the country, and to make further reſearches, 
in order to render them ftill more intereſting. 
He likewiſe ſent me a bottle of Greek wine, 
which he aſſured me was made from grapes 
of his own growth, after a method preſcribed 
by Heſiod. This wine was exceedingly good, 

though 
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though till very briſk, and bore no reſem- 
blance to that of the country ; ſo true is it, 


that the mode of making wine effects won- 


ders in its quality : a remark which may ſerve 
as an important leſſon to the Italians. 

Before I left Argyrium, I returned once 
more to the lake; I obſerved the ſoil with 
freſh attention, and diſcovered ſome fragments 
of walls, at the level of the foundations, 
built with large blocks of free ſtone. Under 
the duſt I found a flat floor, and ſome pieces 
of Moſaic, which muſt have been the remains 
of a large edifice. Not far from this, I was 
conducted to the houſe of an old Abbe, who 


while digging in his garden, had found a pe- 
deſtal, with the following Greek inſcription, 
' 41049POE ANDAARNIOT, and ſeveral tombs with ear- 


then vaſes, and entire bodies ; which ſeem to 


Indicate that this place was without the city, 


that the floor and Moſaic work I had juſt diſ- 
covered, might be the remains of a temple, 
and that this temple, from its vicinity to the 
lake of Hercules, might be that erected by the 
inhabitants of Argyrium, in honour of that 
hero. All this however is nothing but con- 
jecture, and conjecture which has no better 
foundation than theſe ruins; but we muſt 

make 
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make the beſt we can of antiquities three 
thouſand years old. 
I was next ſhewn ſome houſes built on the 
foundations of the ancient walls, and obſerved 
the form given by theſe walls to the city, 
which was ſhut in, and confined at the foot of 
the ſteep part of the mountain, and conſequent- 
ly built in a very incommodious manner. 
Argyrium was founded by the Sicanians, who 
came into Sicily from Spain. Harraſſed in 
their poſſeſſions by the Leſtrigons and Cyclops, 
gigantic and favage nations, they were com- 
pelled to abandon the rich plains of Leontium, 
and defend themſelves by retiring to ſitua- 
tions fortified by nature, which no doubt in- 
duced them to make choice of Argyrium. 
Thus, in different ages and countries, the 
weakneſs of the inhabitants has- been the 
origin of all the cities built on the ſummits of 
mountains, where even the ſupply of proviſions 
is a fatigue, requiring a great expenſe of time, 
and the labour of men and animals, and is, in 
fact, one of the chief cauſes of that negligence 
and miſery, which renders many of the towns 
of Italy ſo dirty and neglected. All the caſ- 
tles of the Saracens, which we ſee hanging on 
lofty cliffs, have been erected there on the 
| ſame 
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ſame principle. That torrent of barbarians, 
who ravaged Europe, unable to occupy the 
country they had deſpoiled, and perpetually 
in a ſtate of war, were obliged to build for- 
treſſes in haſte, and wanting numbers to leave 
in them ſtrong garriſons, placed their caſtles ſo 
as to be capable of being defended by a few 
men, and give them the command of the 
country, which they could retain in ſubjec- 
tion only by the fear of ſudden deſcents, and 
the terror of unexpected allies. 

When viſiting the churches, we found only 
one picture in the cathedral, which we took 
to be by Perugini from the minuteneſs of the 
execution, and the air of the heads, but it 
was of an eaſter and freer touch than was 
_ cuſtomary with that painter. 

We ſet out at four in the afternoon, and 
_ proceeded through a fine country, and by a 
pretty good road to Leon-forte, ten miles 
from Argiro. Leon-forte is one of the largeſt 
and handſomeſt towns in Sicily, built on an 
eminence, at the bottom of which is a great 
variety of plants, which adorn and enrich 
the diſtrict. We took up our lodgings with 
the capuchins, in a convent as populous as 
the town In the church of this convent the 

| | traveller 
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traveller ſhould ſee a ſuperb painter by Mo- 
| realeſe. This painter, but little known out of 

Sicily, may rank with the firſt artiſts of Italy, 
for boldneſs of deſign, freedom of pencil, 
force of expreſſion, minute accuracy, and the 
grand effect of his draperies. He would be 
perhaps preferable to Spagnoletto, whom he 
moſt reſembles in his manner, did he but 
equal his colouring. 

The number of inhabitants - in Leon-forte, 
though built only in the laſt century, amounts 
already to twelve thouſand. The beauty of 
its territory ſeemed to me a foretaſte of the 
delicious country I was about to find, on 
approaching Enna, and induced me to haſten 
my departure, 


CasTRoO GlovaANT, or ENNA. 


We left Leon, forte early in the morning, 
and after fix miles travelling, began to aſcend, 
and continued to do ſo for fix more to reach 
the height of Caſtro Giovani, the Enna of an- 
tiquity, and the moſt ancient known city of 
vicily, the capital of the kingdom of Ceres, 
that queen ſo juſtly honoured with a place 
among the immortals, for beſtowing on man- 

kind 
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kind the art of tillage: a city whoſe origin is 


loſt in the obſcurity of ages, and celebrated in 


the hiſtory of the heroic periods ; whoſe fields, 
as that hiſtory tells, were ſo delicious, that 
Diana and Minerva came to inhabit them dur- 
ing ſix months of the year. Copious ſtreams of 


water formed tranquil lakes, whoſe verdant bor- 


ders were perpetually enamelled with the de- 
lightful lowers of the meadows, where Pluto 
came to raviſh Proſerpine amidſt her nymphs 
employed in forming garlands. This country, 
which the deſcription of the poets has rendered 
inchanting to the imagination, appeared to me 
ſo melancholy, that I could not help thinking, 
that the delicious part of it was what the town 
concealed from me. Caftro Giovani is built on 
a high flat ground, of ſteep aſcent. Houſes 
placed on rocks hewn in the form of grottoes, 
from whence the materials have been taken 
for the buildings, and which ſucceed to them 
when deſtroyed by time, preſent a moſt hide- 
ous proſpect from without; and within, no- 
thing is found but depopulated ſtreets, wretch- 
ed and poor inhabitants, and a few deſerted 
houſes, I was recommended to an Abbe, 
who lodged us in the convent formerly occu- 


pied by the Jeſuits, and was in hopes of 


finding 
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finding the antiquities I had been told of, and 
which I was aſſured were on the very ſpot. 
They talked to me of the palace of Ceres, 
and her temple, and I was on fire to viſit 
theſe edifices, and to form an idea of the 
architecture of that period. We ran therefore 
to the caſtle, and found large old walls with 
battlements, lofty ſquare towers, and Gothic 
gateways ; in a word, a caſtle of the Normans, 
or at the moſt, of Saracenic origin; a caſtle, 
however, exceedingly well placed, for being 
in the centre of the iſland, and in a very 
elevated ſituation, it has a view of, and com- 
mands, a great part of it. | 
The war of the ſlaves, in which an un- 
armed banditti held out for a long time 
againſt the Roman armies, is a proof of the 
advantageous polition of this caſtle, which is 
very ſpacious, and extremely well built. To 
turn this ſituation to double profit, and defend 
the approach to its walls, they have hewn out 
of the rock, at the foot of theſe very walls, 


the ſtones made uſe of in building it, which 


has formed new fortifications, by detaching, as 
I may ſay, and cutting perpendicularly the 
rock on which it ſtands. This caſtle was 
connected with a ſecond rock, by a wall now 
| in 
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in ruins, which our conductors aſſured us was 


antique, but which is of the ſame period, and 


of the ſame workmanſhip with the walls of 


the fortification. It is true, that if there be 
not a temple on this ſecond rock, it is impoſ- 
ſible to imagine a more inviting ſituation for 
one, it is traced out by the form of the rock 
itſelf, and the draughtſman's eye beholds one, 
though it has no exiſtence. Yet as we were 
in ſearch of truth, we were obliged to confeſs, 
with regret, we could diſcover no ſuch edifice. 
We returned in a melancholy mood, agreeing, 
however, that it muſt be ſomewhat difficult for 


any ſtructure to reſiſt the attacks of ſo many 


ages as have elapſed ſince the reign of the 
daughter of Saturn to our time: but, like Mai- 
tre Guillaume, in the Avocat Patelin, At leaſt, 
ſaid we, we ſhall find the lake, the grotto of 
Pluto, and the delicious meadow : monuments 
crumble into ruins, but nature is more conſtant 
in her productions. Our antiquary alſo gave 
us the moſt poſitive aſſurances, that both the 
grotto and the lake were {till to be ſeen. 

We ſet out full of hope, that we might be 
able to delineate from nature, a ſcene which 
has given ſuch frequent employment to the 


imagination of the poets, We deſcended for 


thro 
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three miles, without perceiving the leaſt change 
in the face of the country, and began to think 
that Proſerpine had rambled a little too far 
from home, not to ſuſpect her of being in the 
plot. We firſt got fight of a large and diſa- 
greeable valley, and next entered a ſmaller one, 
where we found no other fountain than a few 
muddy little rivulets, and at length the lake, 


ſtill called the lake of Proſerpine, which is a large 


moraſs, four miles in circumference, without 
groves, or meadows, or ſhade, or flowery 
banks, fit for a nymph to walk on ; but with 
barren and gloomy borders, full of water reeds, 
enormous toads, and in a noxious air, which 
renders its approach near it dangerous, and ſleep 
mortal. We ſaw no grotto, but little ſquare 
holes eight or ten feet deep, from which ſtones 
have been dug,to build ſome neighbouring huts. 
Our diſappointment was inexpreſſible, at find- 
ing that the imagination of the poets had done 
all, and that nature had not ſo much as afford- 
ed the leaſt aſſiſtance. We returned not a little 
chagrined at the ill ſucceſs of our reſearches, 
and I had now but one hope left to conſole 
me. 

I had been promiſed ſome medals and Greek 


vaſes, and waited on the perſon whom I ſuppo- 
H | ſed 
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ſed to be the fortunate poſſeſſor of them; but he 
ſhewed me nothing but a Spaniſh coin of Phi- 
lip II. and an old diſh, on which a coat of 
arms had been enamelled. I was unable to 
expreſs 1ny aſtoniſhment at the knowledge of 
the inhabitants of Enna. In the courſe of 
converſation, our antiquary talked of gun- 
powder, made uſe of before the incarnation ; 
and à moment after paſſing to modern times, 
he archly aſked me whether Louis XIV. was 
ſtill fond of women, ſince the wound he had 
received with a knife. I determined to make 
the experiment, whether he would ſucceed 
better in his anſwers, than his queſtions, and 
inquired of him, what was the reaſon of the 
preſent depopulation of Caſiro Giovani, the 
number of inhabitants in which, in the beſt 
poſſible air, had, according to his own calcula- 
tion, been reduced, within the ſpace of a cen- 
tury, from ſixty to twelve thouſand ; he an- 
ſwered, that it was diſcouragement. Such rea- 
ſons as theſe, the ringing of all the bells, and a 
conſtant and running fire from ſix or ſeven hun- 
dred ſwivels, which kept popping all the day, 
and were charged again as faſt as fired, ſoon 
drove us from this Enna, ſo delicious in an- 

| cient 
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cient days, but which is now neither more nor 
leſs than ſimple Caftro Giovani.* | 


TERMINED 


We deſcended by a precipice rather than 
a road, by the ſide of Calataſcibetta, a town 
built on another point of rock, very near that 
of Caftro Giovani, but the deſcent and reaſ- 
cent of which, lengthens the diſtance to three 
miles. Calataſcibetta appeared to me a poor 


c] was aſſured however, that a monk of real underſtanding 
and learning was to be found there; but he was too ill to re- 
ceive company. I procured ſome queſtions to be propoſed 
to him, concerning the etymology of the modern name of 
the town, and by what means it had been ſubſtituted for the 
ancient one. He replied, that hanni, or janni, in Arabic, 
ſignified fountains z that the great number of fountains in 
the town, had very probably procured it the name of Caſtrum 
Hanni, or city of fountains, which by corruption had be- 
come Caftro Giovani. This etymology ſeems the more 
plauſible, becauſe Caſtro Giovani being on the moſt elevated 
central point of Sicily, (next to Ætna, which is at a great 
diſtance from it) it ſeems almoſt miraculous to find there ſo 
great a quantity of water flowing from all parts of the rock, 
and even from the higheſt point. I ſent to inform the 
Monk, how much J regretted not having been able to ſee 
him, and he aſſured me in anſwer, that he would ſend to me 
at Catania, all the notes he poſſeſſed reſpecting the country. 
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and deſpicable place. After paſſing through 
its territory, we entered an uncultivated de- 


ſert, in which is a hill of very fine white talc ; 


we then croſſed a brackiſh rivulet, and paſſing 
by a ſmall lake of black ſalt water, came to a 
whole mountain of foſſile ſalt, which is work- 
ed like a ſtone quarry. The beds of falt, 
which are ſeparated by a fine kind of potter's 
earth, are broken into quarters in the mine. 
The ſalt is as white as Parian marble. We 
picked out ſome ſpecimens of it, of the tran- 


ſparency of rough chryſtal. Some is found 


likewiſe which has a violet tincture, like virgin 
amethyſt. The farm of this royal mine can 
produce but little; we found no guards there, 
and a load of forty-five pounds weight is ſold 
for nine-pence. When pounded, it is of a daz- 
zling white, but rather of a corroſive tartneſs. 
Beſides this quarry, are ſome ſprings which 
depoſit a ſediment, reſembling ſnow. I know 
not whether it was the vicinity and exhalation 
of theſe ſaline earths, or the height of the 
ground, or both theſe cauſes, which gave a 
freſhneſs to the air, but I found myſelf in a 
new climate, not only relatively to the impreſ- 
ſion of the moment, but with reſpect to the 
produQtions of nature, which were a month 
my later 
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later in their growth. The corn was ſtill 
green here, whilſt the harveſt had been long 
got in every where elſe. Proceeding a few 
miles further, we arrived at Alimena, after a 
day's journey of eighteen miles. Alimena is 
a large village, well built, and almoſt new. 
We took up our lodging, as uſual, in the con- 
vent of the Capuchins, which is a very hand- 
ſome building. The cloiſter, though not rich; 
is in a very pleaſing ſtyle. This country is ſo 
entirely deſtitute of wood, that the inhabitants 

arc obliged to heat their ovens with ſtraw. 
We ſet out before day break, and though- it 
was the-2d of July, and we were in the 38th 
degree of latitude, we could not help com- 
plaining of the cold. We again entered the 
moſt melancholy deſerts, where however the 
curious natural productions, and internal riches 
of the ſoil, might recompence an obſerver for 
the unweatied and diſpleaſing uniformity. of 
the ſurface, which is covered only with thiſtles, 
and wild graſſes. I thought I could diftin- 
guiſh here a great variety in the nature-of the 
earths,” and the principles of ſeveral minerals 
and different' marbles. We travelled eighteen 
miles without ſeeing a houſe, or finding any 
tolerable proſpect, as far as Calatavuturo, where 
H the 
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the country becomes as grand and ſublime, as 
it had hitherto been diſguſting. Perpendicu- 
lar mountains, hanging rocks, glimpſes of the 
ſea, large vallies, and ancient caſtles, reſemb- 
ling thoſe deſcribed in fairy tales; every ob- 
ject here is magnificent, majeſtic, and awful. 
The invention of the greateſt artiſt could have 
imagined nothing happier. It ſeems as if Sal- 
vator Roſa had himſelf formed and arranged 
the romantic ſcene, or that it had inſpired 
him with the idea of his fineſt paintings. 
Calatauuturo has nothing in its favour, but 
the grandeur of its environs, for in itſelf it is 
a wretched village, We quitted it to com- 
plete the eighteen remaining miles to Termini, 
and to finiſh our journey over the moun- 
tains of the Nebrodes. After winding amongſt 
difficult vallies, the mountains open, the 
vale flattens, extends, and continues to the 
ſea, with an imperceptible deſcent ; a ſmall 
river meanders through the plain, and divid- 
ing it, advances very gently to the ſea, ſpread- 
ing itſelf over a delightful beach. Never was 
there a happier ſituation for a city. I wiſhed 
to find Himera here, but did not now look for 
it, having been miſled by M. D Anville's map, 
| which 
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which places that city beyond Termini, on the 
ſide of Palermo. A 

Scarcely had we paſſed Mount Termini, be- 
fore the climate and the face of the country 
changed at once. This is indeed the favourite 
abode of the nymphs, the reſidence of the di- 
vinities of the fountains, which burſt forth on 


every ſide equally abundant and brilliant; each 


rock ſeems to conceal a ſpring. The mild 
beams of the ſun, and the fertilizing ſtreams, 
adorn the earth with the richeſt and moſt beau- 
teous covering. Three miles from hence, 
Termini advances in a ſemicircle into the ſea. 
We lodged there at an inn, for there is an inn 
at Termini. Our firſt fally was to viſit the 
famous baths, which the nymphs, to gratify 
Minerva, brought out of the rock, to bathe and 
refreſh Hercules. We found however neither 
nymphs nor Hercules, but a number of poor 
paralytic patients, to whom they were admi- 
niſtering the hot water, by pouring it on the 
afflicted limbs and affected parts, from a very 
copious ſpring. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to aſcertain the antiquity of what is re- 
maining of the baths of Termini. The ſtyle 
of this ſtructure is not ſufficiently perfect, to 
allow us to aſcribe them to the Romans, much 
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leſs to the Greeks. Though not abſolutely in 


a bad manner, they have not the ſmalleſt ap- 
pearance of magnificence. The plan of the 
ruins conſiſts in a gallery, ſemicircularly cur- 
ved, in the bottom receſs of which is the ſpring, 
over which a ſtove has been built. The ſteam 
of hot water proceeds from under the pave- 
ment of the ſtove, and circulates on each ſide 
through the two galleries. It ſeems probable 
that this gallery anciently formed a complete 
circle, and that the water was again collected 
in a baſon in the middle, where it retained 
only lukewarm heat. 

From hence we went to the principal church, 
which is not yet finiſhed, This church is 
building on the ruins of, an ancient palace, 
ſaid to be that of Stenius, the Proconſul. Af- 
fixed. to the wall of the town houſe is ſeen 
the fragment of a conſular figure, ſaid to be 
that of this magiſtrate. They have disfigur- 


ed this antique, by adding to it a wretched 


head, and ftill worſe hands, In the ſame town 
houſe is. the buſt of a woman, equally anti- 
que, and mutilated like the other, but of ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip, and diſcovered at the 
ſame time, It is ſuppoſed to be the wife of 


it 
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it to have been the head of any particular per- 
ſon. In the portal of the town houſe there 
is a great number of fragments of inſeripti- 
ons of different periods, the work of the Ro- 
mans, Saracens, Arabs, and Greek Emperors. 
Theſe fragments are inſerted at random into 
the wall, with a marble tablet, on which are 
ſculptured the ſame, figures as are found on 
the medals of the ancient Himera. The firſt 
repreſents a cock, with this 1nſcription, HIME=- 
PION : on the reverſe is a ſkin, of which the 
characteriſtics are not very diſtin, but which 
is thought to be that of a lion: the ſecond is a 
cock, with the inſcription HIMEPA, and on 
the reverſe a crab: the third a coek, and on 
the reverſe a hen: the fourth a head of Her- 
cules, bound with a lion's ſkin, and on the re- 
verſe the three graces, with this inſcription, 
OCPMITAN :* the fifth a triumphal car, with 
two horſes, and this inſcription, HIMEPA- 
ION. On the reverſe a woman offering a 
ſacrifice : the ſixth and laſt a head of Hercu- 
les, with the lion's ſkin; on the reverſe the 
© Probably eEPRNHTAN, ſuch a coin as that here deſcribed, 
being known to antiquaries, and preſerved. in the Muicum | 


of the late Dr. Hunter, with the inſcription os Mira for 
the city of Thermæ, We d the modern Termini of our 


author. 


figure 
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figure of a woman holding a cornucopia, with 
this vertical inſcription, 
82 
O 
Two altars or pedeſtals are alſo affixed to 
the front of the ſame building. On that on 
the right is the following inſcription in large 
character: 
DIVO 
COMMODO 
AVG 


D D 
Wy 
and on the other ſide 1s a mutilated altar with 
this inſcription : 


ANTIAE MFCLEO 
PATRAE SACERDO 
EX VOLVNTATE POT 
DD IMPENSAPVT 
REMISSA CVTJVS 
DICATIONE PIE 
SINGVL DECVI 
 ONVM FILIS 
DECVRIONI 
OVINI DEN 
DATA SVNT. 


In the cloiſter of the Dominican convent, 
we found the broken foot of a coloſſal ſtatue, 


with an embroidered buſkin. As this ſort of 
| buſkin 
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buſkin is no part of the true antique co/fume, 
I imagine it to be of the time of the Greek 
Emperors, when ſtudied finiſhing, had taken 
place of the grand and ſimple outline. 

We were ſhewn the houſe of an old Abbe, 
named Lao Scofſa, who, while digging the 
foundation of a houſe, diſcovered ſome remains 
of a temple, which they have chriſtened the 
temple of Hercules, from a marble club found 
there, with ſome capitals and trunks of flured 
columns. 

The city of Termini is ſuppoſed to have 
been built by the Carthaginians, after they had 
deſtroyed Himera; and it is imagined, that 
it afterward became one of their ports in Sicily. 
Some of the inhabitants having aſſured us that 
we had paſſed through the territory of Himera, 
and that this city had ſtood where we had ſuſ- 
pected, we preſently returned thither, and dif- 
covered very diſtinctly its ſituation, as deſcrib- 
ed in hiſtory ; the beach on which Hamilcar 
drew up his ſhips, and the place of encamp- 
ment of his land army, ſituated oppoſite to 
the walls of the city, and extending along the 
eminence by which it is commanded. I ran 
over the whole plain on foot and horfeback, 
and could only diſcover the ſite of Himera, 

from 
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from ſome fragments of mattoni ſcattered over 
the ſurface of the earth, which is now tilled, 


and produces plentiful crops of corn and rice. 
The only ſtructure I found within its pre- 


cin&s, and which ſeems to have eſcaped the 


rage and vengeance of the Carthaginians, con- 
fiſts of a few broken roofs, and the fragments 
of great walls, which have, formed part of a 


very conſiderable edifice, built againſt the 


mountain, the crumbling of which has pre- 
ſerved ſome parts of it, by cruſhing the remain- 
der, and covering the whole. From the thick- 
neſs of the walls, the form of the vaulted 
roofs, and eſpecially from a double coating of 
ſtalactites, diſcoverable in ſeveral places, there 


is reaſon to believe that theſe fragments are the 


remains of baths; or of a reſervoir which re- 
ceived the water from the mountain, and diſ- 
tributed it throughout the city. This ſtruc- 
ture however, which is compoſed of various 
kinds of materials, poſſeſſes none of the cha- 
racteriſtics of Grecian architecture. 

Hiſtory informs us, that Hamilcar, at the 
head of three hundred thouſand men, landed at 
Panormus, the modern Palermo ; that having 


led his troops before Himera, he drew his veſ- 
ſels up on the ſhore, ſurrounding them with a 


ditch, 
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ditch, defended by paliſadoes, which he en- 


truſted to the guard of the Phcenicians, and 


formed his camp on the high ground ; that 
Gelo the Syracuſan chief, at the ſolicitation 


of Theron, his father in law, king of Agrigen- 


tum, haſtened to the aſſiſtance of Himera 


that having intercepted the couriers who 


brought intelligence to Hamilcar, of the arri- 
val of the cavalry, that General expected from 
the Selinontians, he ſent his own cavalry inſtead 
of them, with orders to put to death the de- 
ceived Hamilcar, and ſet fire to the veſſels, 
having gained acceſs to the encloſure which 
defended them, by his ſtratagem. 

This artifice was as ſucceſsful as Gelo could 
have wiſhed ; one hundred and fifty thouſand 
Carthaginians were ſlain, and the remainder 
made priſoners. Hiſtory affords few examples 
of ſo great a battle, and of ſo complete a vic- 
tory; nor does nature any where offer a 
more magnificent ſcene for the picture of ſo 
important an event. The vengeance of Hanni- 
bal, the grandſon of Hamilcar, might alſo be 
repreſented, who ſeventy years after, having 
deſtroyed Himera to its foundations, led fix 
thouſand priſoners, who had eſcaped from the 
TOFD carnage, 
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carnage, and ſacrificed them to the manes of 
his grandfather, on the very ſpot where he 
had fallen. We quitted the territory of Hi- 
mera, the native country of Steſichorus, the 
inventor of bucolick poetry, and the place, 
where comedy _ for the firſt time was repre- 
ſented, after it was improved and ennobled by 
the celebrated Epicharmus. 


ROAD TO PALERMO. 


Wee ſet out from Termini at ſun-riſe, and tra- 

velled by the pleaſanteſt road in the world, to 
La Bagaria, a village fourteen miles from Ter- 
mini. The Palermian noblemen have attempt- 
ed to overcome the ſterility of the ſoil of La 
Bagaria, and by great expenſe in buildings and 
gardens, have rendered it a magnificent, if not 
a pleaſing ſpot. We muſt except however 
the houſe and gardens of Prince Volguernera, 
which have a very intereſting appearance, and 
would be a delightful place of reſidence, were 
the parts finiſhed with the ſame taſte as the 
whole has been planned. | 

Oppoſite to this handſome villa is that of 
Prince Palagonia, rendered unfortunately cele- 
brated by his paſſion for monſters. Nor in- 
; deed 


rr 
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deed can any thing be more extravagant than 
the manner in which he has loaded with mon- 
ſtrous tigures, the walls, avenues, apartments, 
and even the very chapel of his houſe, with- 
out taſte even in his manner: it ſeems as if he 
was determined to ruin himſelf by amaſſing 
and piling up in his palace, the moſt abomina- 
ble indecencies. You would imagine you 
were entering the palace of Conculia, and leave 
it with only a ſentiment of contempt for the 
owner, who is ſaid however to be a very ami- 
able man. Fortunately the confuſion of the 
objects effaces them from the mind, as ſoon as 
they are ſeen, and leaves only an indiſtinct idea 
of this colleQtion, formed apparently without 
motive, and as difficult to deſcribe, as diſagree- 
able to behold, either in drawings or reality. 
Taking our leave as early as poſſible, of 


this diſguſting aſſemblage, we ſet out for Pa- 


lermo, which is eight miles beyond this village, 


and where we arrive by a large road, gravelled 


like a garden walk. 


See La Purelle d Orleans, L. 1. Canto 4th, Voltaire 
has changed Conculix into Hermaphradix, in the latter edi- 
tions, Tranſlator, | 


PALERMO. 
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PALERMO. 


Ihe city of Palermo does not appear to the 
utmoſt advantage on this ſide. Built on a ſpot 
of ground which has no other variety than a 
ſinking towards the centre, the buildings, as 
viewed from without the town, ſeem mutually 
to deſtroy the effect of each other; and the 
proſpect of the country, which conſiſts only in 
a plain, almoſt perfectly level, is abſolutely loſt 
behind the perpendicular mountains, that envi- 
ron, and ſeem to touch the walls of the city. 

In this place, totally different from what it 
was in former days, we now diſcover noth- 


ing of the ancient Panormus, but the ſite, 


which is the ſame, and which was formerly 
divided into three parts. The middle, and moſt 
ancient quarter, was called by the Greeks Pa- 
normos, lotus portus, the harbour of all nations. 
It was a peninſula, formed on one fide by the 
ſea, which runs a conſiderable way inland, by a 


channel running from eaſt to weſt, and bathes 


the walls of the city. To the north the river 
Orethus, the modern Amiraglio, flows in the 


| ſame direction, and bounds it to the ſouth. 


Beyond this river was built a ſuburb, called 
Neapolis, 
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Neapolis, or the New City. This was the 
part the Romans ſurrounded with paliſades, 
when in the firſt Punic war, (the year of Rome 


502) they took it from the Carthaginians. As 


ſoon as they had obtained poſſeſſion of a tower 


which commanded the entrance of the harbour 


of the old city, Panormus ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion. On the other fide of the old town was 
another quarter, the foundations of which are 


ſtill viſible, the modern walls being built on 


them. In conſequence of this diviſion, the 
ancient city had an inner harbour, which by 


means of the channel and the river, received 


the veſſels of thoſe ages, in its very centre 
they might indeed lie almoſt all round the 
walls of the old town. Length of time, earth- 
quakes, and the crumbling of the earth, have 
begun to choak up both theſe channels, which 
are indeed become uſeleſs, from the manner 
of building ſhips in modern times. The 
river has changed its courſe, and now flows at 
ſome diſtance from the city. Its bed, and the 
canal which ran parallel to it, have alſo been 
entirely filled up to build houſes on the ſcite, 
which, being lower than the reſt, enable us 
ſtill to diſtinguiſh the ancient from the modern 
ground, by the riſing and ſinking of the ſtreets 
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that croſs them. Nothing is remaining of the 
old port but a ſmall bay, containing a few Sici- 
lian barks, and ſome veſſels which they would 
not venture to leave here in winter, on ac- 

count of the northerly winds that might drive 
them aſhore. | 

This bay, as well as Palermo, is at the bot- 
tom of a great gulph, formed to the eaſtward 
by Cape Zofarano, and the mountain of Catal- 
- fano, and to the weſtward by mount Ereta, 
now called Mount Pellegrino. Under this hill 
a mole has been formed, which affords a ſecure 
ſhelter for veſſels of all ſizes. The territory of 
the city, which lies behind it, is far from being 
inconſiderable. It is extremely productive 
from the nature of the ſoil, and is ſtill farther 
fertilized by a great number of ſprings, produc- 
ing a wonderful vegetation in the trees, which 
furniſh it with refreſhing ſhades. This coun- 
try was planted with trees in the remoteſt pe- 
riods. Livy tells us that the Romans ſur- 
rounded the quarter of Næapolis the more eaſily 
with paliſades, as the country was covered with 
wood. At this day it is overſpread with villas 
and gardens, the more delightful, as they form 
a moſt agreeable contraſt with the majeſtic 
back-ground of the ſea, and the ſteep and par- 


ched aſpect of the adjacent mountains. 
The 
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The more we ſee of Palermo, and the more 
minutely it is examined, the more we ſhall be 
ſenſible of its beauty. Handſome ſtreets, large 
and beautiful ſquares, public fountains, and 
private. ones, even in the fourth ſtory of every 
houſe ; ſuperb churches, and delightful walks 
a good air; a vaſt population, with a clean- 
lineſs not to be found in any other city of 
the kingdom; a tolerably extenſive com- 
merce, though not the twelfth part of what 
it might be ; a great number of houſes, at once 
rich, noble, and ſumptuous ; a warm climate, 
lively paſſions, pleaſing women, and the luxu- 
ries of the Sybarites are all found there; we 
may judge then, whether with all theſe enjoy- 
ments, this city ſhould be preferred as a place 
of reſidence to any other in the kingdom. 

We arrived here on the ſecond of July, ten 
days before the feſtival of the female Saint Ro- 
ſalia, once a citizen of Palermo, whom they 
have thought proper to dig up in a grotto of 
Mount Pellegrino, in the midſt of the burial 
places and gigantic bones of the Saracens in- 
terred in the ſame place. She has been hap- 
pily conveyed to Palermo, where her remains 


never fail annually and daily, to perform in- 
11 numerable 
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numerable miracles; but the moſt ſtriking 
doubtleſs of all is, their ſetting in motion 
for five days in the year, one of the graveſt 
people of all Europe. 

We firſt viſited the mother church, La Ma- 
trice; for ſo they call the cathedrals in Italy. 
The exterior of this is one of the fineſt re- 
mains we have of the twelfth century, for the 
architecture of that period, and the finiſhing 
of its minute ornaments, which are infinite. 
This edifice is in the higheſt preſervation, and 
gives the place an Aſiatic air I have ſeen no 
where but in that of Bruſſels, It was built by 
Walter, Biſhop of Palermo, under the reign of 
William the IId. The infide does not corre- 
ſpond with its external appearance. Though 
the plan of it be handſome enough, the deco- 
ration is of a mixed ſtyle by no means pleaſing: 
each pillar, compoſed of four ſhort columns 
Joined together, ſupports a gigantic arch, ſur- 
mounted by a great attic, terminated by a roof 
of timber. The inſide however, which is fal- 
ling to ruin, is about to be repaired, probably 
without gaining much by the change ; for the 
ſame columns which have already ſpoilt the 
original deſign, will no doubt produce the ſame 
effect in the new one, They are too ſhort 
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to enter into the principal decoration of a 
great edifice, and muſt perpetually remain 
an impediment to every improvement. Yet, 
as they are of granite, and of great value 
determined they ſhall be uſed, and have 
adopted a plan for the rebuilding, in which 
they will produce the ſame bad effect as they 
did before. To the right of the choir, are the 
tombs of four Emperors, of a rare beauty from 
their materials, and almoſt from their ſtyle, 
which has often occaſioned them to be taken 
for antiques. They are all four of red por- 
phyry, and three of them are each cut from a 
ſingle block, in a form ſimilar to that of the 
celebrated tomb of Agrippa, formerly at the 
Pantheon, and now in the church of St. en 
de Lateran, at Rome. 

The grandeur and beauty of theſe pieces of 
porphyry, have made it conjectured, that theſe 
princes had diſpoſſeſſed ſome Roman heroes of 
their ſepulchres, as Pope Corſini diſlodged 


Agrippa. But why may not theſe princes, 


in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the 


pompous ſepulchres again came into faſhion, 


have brought back from the cruſades, or pro- 


cured by means of the fleets they ſent thither, 


£70 theſe 
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| | theſe blocks hewn in Aſia, and have been 


tempted from the ſimilitude of the materials, 
to make unfaithful copies of the famous tomb 
of Agrippa? The bad taſte of the cornice, 
the difference of the finiſhing, and the wretch- 
ed ſtyle of the ſculpture, ſufficiently diſcover 
the age that produced them, Beſides, that the 
fourth tomb, as well as the columns that ſup- 
port the pediment which covers two of them, 
of porphyry likewiſe, and of the ſame porphy- 
ry, are executed in a taſte which gives addi- 
tional weight to this opinion. Notwithſtand- 
ing the expenſe therefore of the conveyance, 
and of the workmanſhip of theſe ſarcophagi, 
there is eyery reaſon to imagine them to be 
no more ancient than the bodies they contain. 
The tomb of King Boemond, which I have 
ſeen at Canoſa, executed in the ſame age, and 
under the ſame circumſtances, ſufficiently at- 
teſts the attention paid by theſe princes, to the 
embelliſhment of their ſepulchres. 

_ Cloſe by' is the altar of the holy ſacrament, 
the tabernacle of which is of lapis lazuli, of 
the greateſt value. The ſculpture of the choir 
is by Caggini, leſs happy in the execution of 
the figures, than in the bas reliefs of the arabe/- 
ques, which are of exquiſite taſte and variety. 

We 
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We viſited the other churches, which are 
innumerable, and generally handſome, par- 


- ticularly that of St. Joſeph; no leſs rich 


than magnificent. The columns are of a grey 
marble of the country, and are ſixty feet high 
of a ſingle block. This marble, which as well 
as the red, is very common at Palermo, deco- 
rates almoſt all the buildings of the city. The 


- oratory of St. Philip is an entirely modern 


work, and in a very pleaſing taſte; the Cha- 
pel of Chriſt, in the upper church of the ſame 
monaſtery, is a rich collection of precious ſtones, 
Several of theſe handſome churches are ſpoilt 
by a coating of marble inlaid, and a ſuperflu- 
ity of gaudy ornaments, which dazzle and fa- 
tigue the eye, and are totally inconſiſtent with 
good taſte, which is invariably ſimple, The 
beautiful church of the late convent of the - 
Jeſuits however, is an exception. In the ſe- 
cond chapel on the right in that church, are 
two pictures of the greateſt beauty, by Morea- 
leſe. This painter, who himſelf alone form- 
ed the Sicihan ſchool, painted every piece 
worth attention in Palermo, and its environs. 
This able artiſt firſt formed himſelf after the 
manner of Spagnoletto: becoming acquainted 
afterwards with the celebrated Vandyke, he 

I 4 ſtudied 
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ſtudied the graceful manner of that painter, 
and united to the vigorous ſtyle of the former, 
the grace and charming truth of the latter; 
which makes his pictures of the ſecond period, 
ſuperior to thoſe of the former, and renders 
him one of the firſt painters of Italy. His 
daughter alſo painted extremely well. Many 
pictures are to be ſeen begun by her, and 
finiſhed by her father, which are not amongſt 
the leaſt pleaſing productions of that artiſt. 

I had a great number of letters of recom- 
mendation; but I found the very firſt day, that 
one good one was ſufficient to procure as much 
ſociety, as a ſtranger could with for in Palermo. 
J was recommended to the Prince de Pieire 
Percia, who inſiſted on my making his houſe 
my own. He was better able than any perſon to 
make me acquainted with every thing I might 
deſire to learn, relative to his country, and un- 
dertook to gratify my curioſity in every point; 
he never quitted me, and made me partake of all 
the pleaſures of a city, where pleaſures is well 
. underſtood, and where the inhabitants know 
how to enjoy it. He conducted me to the 
general ſociety, a ſort of club, ſupported with 
much magnificence, and at a trifling expenſe, 
by the ſubſcriptions of the nobility of both 
. ſexes, 
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ſexes, who by this means enjoy that decent 
liberty which agreeable families take at home, 
without the trouble of doing or receiving, the 
honours of maſter or miſtreſs of the houſe. 
The prince here preſented me to all his friends, 
who became from that moment my acquaint- 
ances, 

The women, who are handſome, but ftill 
more agreeable, ſeem to have no more accom- 
pliſhments than what are proper to render them 
amiable : they have ſufficient wit to render 


pedantry unneceſſary, and more curioſity than 


timidity. They are very courteous in their man- 
ner of receiving ſtrangers, know how to con- 
verſe with them, and very ſoon engage their 
attention and eſteem. The men are noble and 
ſumptuous, poſſeſs real wit, and an eaſe in 
their manners, which is perfectly genteel and 
dignified. They marry here ſo young, that 
the huſbands in general are children; and I 
almoſt imagined I ſaw our obſtreperous French 
petits-maitres, occupied with their liveries, dog 
and horſes, but all aſtoniſhment at the lux- 
ury allowed them by their parents, and won- 
dering at the noiſe they are ſuffered to make, 
The converſazione which commences at one 
o'clock at night, that is to ſay, at nine in the 

evening, 
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evening, in the month of July, finiſhes at four 
or five, correſponding with our one in the 
morning. From hence the company repair to 
the Marino, a charming walk on the ſea ſhore, 
the rendezvous of all Palermo, where they enjoy 
the ſhade and coolneſs after ſix in the after- 
noon. No perſon. ever thinks of going to bed 
at Palermo, without taking a turn on the 
Marino. It ſeems as if this were a privileged 
ſpot, with plenary indulgence, and that the 
Sicilians had ſo far forgotten their natural 
character in its favour, as to prohibit even the 
approach of torches, and every thing which 
might reſtrain certain little clandeſtine liber- 
ties. It would be difficult to account for ſuch 
a ſingularity, did we not know that this cuſ- 
tom, permitting every one to partake of the 
ſame advantages, ſilences the murmurs of 
thoſe whoſe jealous diſpoſitions it may tor- 
ment. | | 

In this hallowed walk in ſhort, an obſcurity 
the moſt myſterious, and moſt rigorouſly 
reſpeQted reigns. The whole company is in- 
termingled without diſtinction. They ſeek for 
and find each other. Supper parties are form- 
ed, and carried into execution ſnugly, and up- 
on the ſpot, at taverns built along the walls of 
| 1 
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the rampart. I had the good fortune to be 
admitted the very firſt evening to one of theſe 
delightful parties, and to. ſup with a moſt 
amiable company of both ſexes. I found here 
the ſame liberty as at the converſazione, found- 
ed on the ſame principles; a joyous ſociety, 
and ſo general an eaſe, that it was in vain I 
looked for either Sicilians or huſbands, and 
began to ſuſpect their reputed jealouſy ought 
to be placed in the number of thoſe tales 
which are told us two hundred years after the 
exiſtence of the facts they record. I was in- 
dulging myſelf in this pleaſing error, when 
the day ſurprized me, and on riſing from 
table, I perceived, to my aſtoniſhment, that it 
was half paſt three. 

Thus do the inhabitants of Palermo vary 
the order of nature, and preſerve themſelves 
from feeling, and almoſt from recollecting, the 
heat of their climate. They riſe at noon, when 
the ſea breeze, which ſprings up at ten, has 
already tempered the heat, which is exceſſive 
till that hour. They then repair either for 
buſineſs or pleaſure, to the Caſſaro, a large and 
ſuperb ſtreet, which croſſes the whole city 
from north to ſouth, and is crofſed by another 
called the new ſtreet, equally handſome, and 

| which, 
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which, together with the former, divides the 
town into four parts. At the interſection of 
theſe ſtreets, their irregular angles form a kind 
of circus very richly decorated ; from the cen- 
tre of which are ſeen the four gates of the 
city, the adjacent country, the mountains, and 
the ſea. This aſtoniſhing view of the whole 
city, the moſt remarkable perhaps of any of 
the ſame kind, would be the moſt beautiful 
that could poſſibly be imagined, were the build- 
ings ornamented in a better taſte, and theſe 
two ftreets ſomewhat wider, that their breadth 
might bear ſome proportion to their length. 
The prodigious population of Palermo, which 
is as great, in proportion to the ſize of the two 
cities, as that of Naples, is here particularly 
diſcovered. The number of carriages is truly 
aſtoniſhing, for theſe are ſo much in faſhion 
at Palermo, that a coach is become matter of 
abſolute neceſſity, and that enjoyment, which 
is a mere luxury in ſo clean a town, is often 
purchaſed at the expence of what is of far 
more conſequence and utility. 
The nobility parade in the Caſſaro till three 
in the afternoon; they then dine, and a public 
band of muſic invites them to the Marino, two 


hours before night, From hence they paſs to 
the 
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the conver/ſazione I have mentioned, or the 


opera, which is the only public entertainment, 
beginning an hour before night, and ending as 
the converſations, at midnight, or one in the 
morning, when they return to the Marino, 
the conftantly recurring amuſement of the 
Palermian day. This diurnal round of plea» 
ſure is interrupted only by the entertain- 
ments of the carnival, which change the 
order of enjoyments, only to render them 
more lively, by the two ſeaſons for the 
country, which are May and October, and 
by the feſtival of Saint Roſalia, which ex- 
hibits the moſt ſplendid and moſt agreeable 
enthuſiaſm of devotion; but here, as at the 
opera, the ballets and entertainments fre- 
quently throw the principal ſubject into the 
back ground. In theſe rejoicings, they loſe 
ſight of Saint Roſalia, who might perhaps 
be totally forgotten, if at the end of the fifth 
day, at the concluſion of a moſt burleſque 
proceſſion, the ſhrine of this bleſſed lady were 
not ſaluted by pateraroes, which at length 
apprize the people of her preſence. The 
proceſſion is opened by a waggon drawn by 
forty mules, and loaded with as many muſi- 
clans, who make all the noiſe they can, 

mounted 
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mounted on this enormous machine, the 
loſtieſt ever placed on wheels, and which is 
higher than any houſe in the city. It ſets 
out from the Marino, and croſſes the Caſſaro, 
from the porta felice to the palace of the 
viceroy, before which a ſplendid fire-work 
is played off, and the ceremony concludes 
with an illumination of the Caſſaro, which 
is decorated alternately with porticoes and 
fountains. 75 5 
This ſtreet, nearly a mile long on a con- 
cave ſurface, is viſible in its whole length, 
and preſents a moſt magnificent ſight. The 
populace celebrate the feſtival till midnight, 
when they are ſucceeded by the carriages and 
the nobility. On theſe occaſions we cannot 
but remark the gravity of the people of 
Sicily, who enjoy all this without the ſmalleſt 
external ſymptom of joy or pleaſure. They 
would revolt perhaps, were the Senate to re- 
trench this feſtival; yet they look on it with 
compoſure, without a ſmile or any token of 
ſatisfaQtion, obſerving the moſt perfect good 
order, without requiring the interpoſition of 
any kind of police, No tumult ever hap- 
pens: and though there are upwards of 
one hundred thouſand perſons collected on 
the 
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the ſame ſpot, there never 1s any crowding. 
I remarked, that of their own voluntary mo- 
tion, and not to ftraighten themſelves, the 
inhabitants divided the ſtreet between them, 
one {ide for thoſe coming up, the other for the 
paſſengers going down. They are very dif- 


ferent from our populace, who. want to ſee 
every thing before it begins, keep looking 


when it has begun, and ſtill puſh forward to 
ſtare about them when all is over; who never 
remain quiet ſo long as a lamp is lighted, 
and can hardly prevail on themſelves to with- 
draw even when the lights are extinguiſhed. 
Here the labourer or mechanic, as ſoon as 
midnight comes, leads off his wife or miſtreſs, 
whoſe arm he has never quitted, and re- 
ſigns his place without clamour to. the no- 
bility, who enter with the ſame order, and 
diſplay, with true Italian pomp, their magni- 
ficent equipages and gala liveries. 

One of the exhibitions which produces 
the moſt effect on the Sicilian phlegm, is the 
horſe race, of which they are paſſionate- 
ly fond, and which forms the object of 
the ſecond day's amuſement, Little boys of 
eight years old are mounted on horſes bare- 
backed, and without ſtirrups, and urge them 


forward 
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forward with inconceivable ſpirit. There are 
three of theſe races. I ſaw the ſtarting of the 
firſt, which is from the porta felice. The 
horſes ſtand behind a cord, where their ar- 
dour is ſo great, that it is difficult to reſtrain 
them; ſenſible for what purpoſe they are 
brought there, they are already anxious to be- 
gin the conteſt, and to gain the advantage of 
each other in the outſet. The firſt ſignal is 
given by one of the Senators from his box, 
by the ringing of a bell. The little jockeys are 


no lifted on horſeback, and ſeated forward 


on the ſhoulders, with their heads advanced 
over the.neck, and their legs extended along 
the ſides, in the attitude of ftriking their 
ſpurs into the horſes flanks, which they do 
with wonderful agility. On the ſecond ring- 
ing of the bell, the cord is dropt, the horſes 
ſet off, and the firing of a cannon - warns 
the people along the ſtreet, that the race is 
begun. The crowd now divide, but barely 
in time to let the horſes paſs, which make every 
effort not only to get firſt, but to croſs and 
joſtle, and by every means retard the ſpeed of 
their rivals. Another Senator, at the end of 
the race ground, adjudges the prize to the 
victor ; and the little boy is carried off in 
| | triumph, 
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triumph, and decorated with the figure of an 
eagle put over his neck, amidſt the acclama- 
tions of all his party. The horſes are pro- 

vided by rich individuals, who maintain them 
the whole year, for the diverſion of this ſingle 
day, and are not leſs delighted with their 
triumph than the little jockey, in the true an- 


cient ſpirit of the Olympic games, for the ſole 


honour of vanquiſhing ; for the ruinous cuſ- 
tom of betting, too much practiſed in other 
countries, is unknown at Palermo. The Se- 
nate are at the whole expenſe of the prizes, 
which amount only to forty ounces, or twenty 
pounds for the three races. The firſt is run 
for by horſes of the country; the ſecond, 
by mares; the third, which is much the 
ſwifteſt, by Arabians. This feſtivity of the 
ſecond day is concluded by the return of the 
huge car, which begins its journey from the 
palace of the viceroy, and proceeds back to 
the Marino, ſtopping every twenty or thirty 
yards, to let the muſic play, On this occa- 
ſion it is lighted up; which added to the illu- 
mination of the ſtreet, produces a more tri- 
umphal effect than by day-light. 

The car repaſſes again the third day, and 
begins to become tireſome. It ſeems to be 
K put 
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put in motion this day only to be pulled to 
pieces at the ſquare of the palace. This even- 
ing the fire-works played off at the Marino, 
the illumination, which exhibits this walk in 
all its beauty, that of the Caſſaro and of the 
| houſes ſituated towards the ſea, all conſpire to 
convert Palermo into an inchanted city. The 
races are repeated in the afternoon of the fourth 
day, and inſpire the ſame enthuſiaſm. In the 
evening, the great church is ſuperbly deco- 
rated and illuminated, the effect of which is 
truly beautiful and aſtoniſhing. The arch- 
biſhop having been ſo good as to take us un- 
der his protection, we enjoyed perfectly and 
without being in the leaſt incommoded, this 
moſt magnificent ſpectacle. The whole inſide of 
this vaſt edifice is now decorated with peculiar 
ornament, leſs ſolemn, and more ſuitable to 
the occaſion, which might ſerve as a model 
for all embelliſhments of this nature. A few 

fringes, garlands of paper, and filvered paſte- 
board, with a number of common little look- 
ing-glaſſes, form the whole expenſe of this 
decoration, which is arranged and lighted 
with ſo much art, as to render it impoſſible to 
form any idea of its magnificence. This ar- 
chitecture without ſhading is perfectly tranſ- 
| . parent ; 
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parent ; the reflection of the lights upon the 
ſilver appears like ſo many glittering ſtars; 


and ſo brilliant is the luſtre on every fide, that 


the eye is abſolutely overpowered and fa- 
tigued with too great reſplendence. 

The fifth day is celebrated by a moſt tireſotic 
proceſſion which begins at ſunſet, and does not 
end till one in the morning. Here the taſte of 
the Palermians for the machinery of religion 
appears in its full force, and they ſhew how 
much their devotion is elevated with the eleva- 
tion of their ſaints. Each congregation carries 
its patron, with the repreſentation of ſome 
ſcene from the Old or New Teſtament, a&ed 
by grown up perſons, or even by children. 


The preparation of theſe figures is the work of 


the nuns in their convents, and they always 
take care to dreſs and powder out Judith and 


the Virgin in the neweſt faſhion. They are 


borne on ſcaffolds on the ſhoulders of thirty, 
or fix and thirty men, who glory in making 
their ſaint run faſter than the others, in per- 
forming marches and counter-marches with 
them, and in twirling round, with truly bar- 


barous ſhouts of triumph. At length arrives 
St. Roſalia, whoſe proceſſion is rather more 


ſtately. Immediately after, their tumultuous joy 
K 2 is 
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is checked, the people fall upon their knees, 


and thus terminates the feſtival. 

This ſaint was educated at the court of king 
Roger, in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and ſuddenly took a reſolution to quit 
the court and the queen, and lead a ſolitary 
life in a damp grotto, on Mount Pelegrino, 
near Palermo. A convent has been ſince built 
there, which has ſpoilt the grotto, and a road 
has been made at great expenſe to facilitate 
the pilgrimage to this ſanftuary. 

The feſtival being ended, we employed our- 
ſelves in viſiting the environs of Palermo. We 
firſt went to the monaſtery of 8. Martino, of 
the order of Saint Benedict. This convent, 
built in the mountains, has rather the air of 
a Carthuſian monaſtery in the midſt of deſerts, 
yet it is but eight miles from Palermo, and is 
approached by a very fine road. The houſe 
itſelf, which is neither handſome nor well 
finiſhed, is very large. Some parts of it are 
deſerving attention, and the corridors are ele- 
gant. The greateſt order reigns here, with a 
magnificence more noble than oftentatious, 
and an eaſy politeneſs towards ſtrangers, who, 
on being introduced, are received, entertained 
and 101. almoſt as long as they think pro- 
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per, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of 
attention. Great part of the monks are of 
the firſt families of Palermo, which is eaſily 
diſcoverable from their air and manner; The 
library is very large, and well taken care of. 
The building appropriated to it is one of the 
ſimpleſt and handſomeſt I have ſeen for the 
purpoſe ; every part of the cabinet work is 
perfect. We here met with Dom Blazi. This 
indefatigable monk paſſes his life in ſtudious 
reſearches, enriches the library every day, 
and has begun a muſeum which is already well 
furniſhed, and will become conſiderable by the 
intelligent activity of its founder. It contains 
ſome ſpecimens of all ſorts of curioſities, He 
has already ſome very fine Sicilian vaſes ; one 
amongſt others, repreſenting the figure of a 
woman, ſtanding before a ſeat, and ſpeaking 
to a man with a ſtaff in his hand; on the 
other ſide is the ſame female figure holding a 
ſpunge in her hand before a baſon, and the 
ſame man undreſſed, having in one hand the 
teſſera peculiar to the baths ; which may de- 
note hoſpitality, ſtopping a traveller, and 
aſſiſting him in bathing ; a circumſtance that 
would indicate, that theſe vaſes were employed 
alſo for this purpoſe, and not reſerved ſolely 
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for the tombs. I found likewiſe among theſe 
curioſities an ivory teſſera, repreſenting two 
hands, with the following Greek inſcriptions : 
IMYAXIMIAXUNOC == 
INIBAAOCXAUPOCEENIAN 
ENOHCATONPOCATCCON 
AIOTNHTOTKAITANETIONAN- 

There is reaſon to believe this to have been 
a letter of recommendation, and, like a bill at 
ſight, payable in hoſpitality to the bearer. 
Plates have been engraved of theſe remains of 
antiquity, and Dom Blazi preſented me with 
ſome of the proofs, 

We ſaw ſome Greek medals, a marble chan- 
delier ſix feet high, in good taſte and of beau- 
tiful workmanſhip, and ſome mh in the 
ſame ſtyle, 

In the apartment adjoining the library, are 
ſame paintings; amongſt others, an Annun- 
ciation by Morealeſe in a highly graceful man- 
ner and colouring, There is another of the 
ſame painter in the church, which though quite 
in a different ſtyle, is greatly ſuperior to the 
former. It is the maſter-piece of all the pro- 
ductions I have ſeen by this artiſt, and per- 
haps one of the fineſt. paintings in the world, 
On the cieling of one of the refectories, there 

18 
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is a Daniel in the Lion's Den, by the ſame 
maſter. This is perhaps the firſt time that an 
artiſt ever thought of painting a den upon 
a cieling ; but he has overcome the difficulty, 
and we ſurvey very naturally from below 
what is never ſuppoſed to have been ſeen but 
in a ſituation directly oppoſite. From this 
ſpecimen in Freſco, and the picture in the 
church, he has ſhewn himſelf capable of paint- 
ing in every ſtyle with the ſame degree of 
perfection. 

From hence we were conducted to the place 
in which they preſerve dead bodies after dry- 
ing them with tempered lime; but this me- 
thod preſerves them ill, and preſents the eye 
only with hideous miſhapen ſpectres, which, by 
their groteſque grimaces, produce ridicule, ra- 
ther than that ſerious awe which it is inten- 
ded to inſpire, by preſenting the image of 
death. It is the ſame with the bodies preſerved 
in the vaſt vault of the capuchins of Palermo, 
where four or five thouſand carcafes, ſuſpen- 
ded by the neck in ſeparate niches, reſemble 
ſo many perſons hanged, and each of theſe 
ſtrange figures ſeems more groteſque and ludi- 
crous than the other. 
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After partaking of an excellent dinner at 
Saint Martin's, we deſcended by a difficult road 
to Monte Reale, a little town moſt agrecably 
ſituated, at three miles diſtant from Palermo. 
William the Good, the laſt but one of the fa- 
mily of Tancred, who was really a very ex- 
cellent prince, erected in 1177 the Abbey of 
the Benedictines, into an Archiepiſcopal Ab- 
bey, and was ſo good as to dream that the 
Virgin preſented him with a plan of the cloiſter 
of this convent, and of the cathedral church ; 
in conſequence of which, he built both theſe 
edifices on that plan. They are two truly 
valuable monuments of the riches and mag- 
nificence of that age. The internal architec- 
ture, which partakes of the taſte of the Sara- 
cenic buildings, and of the Grecian ſtyle of 
the Lower Empire, has in this temple a moſt 
majeſtic, and moſt awful appearance. Every 
thing in it is grand and ſolemn, even to the 
manner in which it is lighted. The orna- 
ments, though rich, are not tawdry. All the 
walls and arches are covered with Moſaic 
work, repreſenting ſubjects from the Old 
and New Teſtament. The pavement, of an- 
other ſort of Moſaic, and in compartments, 
is in an excellent taſte. The lower parts of 
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the ſide wall were covered with marble pan- 
nels, in a Moſaic moulding; but this part is 
greatly damaged, and almoſt deſtroyed, as 
well as the peryſtile which was in the ſame 
taſte, but is now obliged to be rebuilt, On 
the right of the choir are ſeen the two tombs 
- of William the Bad and William the Good, 
both of the twelfth century. That of William 
the Bad is exactly in the ſame ſtyle, and of 
the ſame materials, as thoſe of the Emperors 
Henry IV. Frederic II. &c. in the church 
of Palermo. 

The laſt biſhop of Monte Reale has covered 
the great altar magnificently with filver. This 
biſhoprick, formerly worth between eight and 
nine thouſand pounds a year, has been lately 
united to the ſee of Palermo, with a diminu- 
tion of two thirds of the revenue, which is 
become royal. The outſide of the church of 
Monte Reale is not very elegant, and it may 
be ſaid that the inſide of this, and the outſide 
of that of Palermo, would form together the 
moſt beautiful and richeſt edifice of the twelfth 
century. 'The beſt preſerved building of this 
kind is the chapel of the Viceroy's palace, 
which they have had the good ſenſe carefully 
to keep entire, without adding a ſingle foreign 
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_ ornament ; which renders it a real curioſity. 


The taſte of the ornaments and architecture 
of this chapel, may be adduced as a proof of 


what I have already remarked, that the archi- 


tecture of that age was formed on the model 
of the lower Grecian periods, to which were 
added the minute and rich decorations of the 
Saracens. | 

On the fine road leading from Monte Reale 
to Palermo, made at the expenſe of the reve- 
nues of the laſt biſhop, and decorated with 


more coſt than taſte or judgment, we find an 


old caſtle which now ſerves as barracks for 
a regiment of cavalry. It is ſaid to have been 
built by the Saracens, and to have communi- 


cated by a ſubterraneous paſſage with another 
larger one of the ſame kind, called Caftet 


Reale, formerly Zizza (which in Arabic ſig- 


nifies a pleaſure ground). This caſtle is be- 
lieved alſo to have ſerved as a villa for the 
viceroy of the caliphs. Palermo, after having 
been the principal fortreſs of the Carthagini- 
ans, in the time of the Greeks, became that 


of the Saracens in the period of the eaſtern 


empire; it was always conſidered as the capi- 
tal of their poſſeſſions, and the favourite reſi- 
| b. dence 
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dence of the Emirs or governors ſent into 
Sicily by the caliphs of Africa in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 


The external ornaments of this cad which 


is built of free ſtone, project but little, and 
conſiſt in ſquare windows, under interſect- 
ing arches. Its inſide is totally disfigured, 
except the firſt entry or veſtibule, ornamented 
with moſaics, ſlender marble pillars, and foun- 
. tains, in the ſtyle of the Mooriſh palaces ſtill 
remaining in Spain in the kingdom of Gre- 
nada. The perfect reſemblance of theſe deco- 
rations is another proof of what I have juſt 
_ obſerved concerning the architecture of the 
Norman period. The Saracens having ſuc- 
ceeded to the Greeks, and the Normans to 
the Saracens, it was to be expected that in an 
age when there was more wealth than real 
knowledge, they ſhould content themſelves 
with imitating what they had before their 
eyes, and that the taſte of that age ſhould par- 
take of both ſtyles of architecture. 

We returned with Prince Pietre Percia to 


La Bagaria, a fief of his family, and from 


thence went to viſit the ruins of Solentum, 
ſituated between Panormus and Termini, a 
very 
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very ancient city, of the origin of which 1 
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am ignorant, but its harbour was frequented 


by the Phœnicians, and belonged to the Car- 
thaginians, from the time they firſt obtained, 


and as long as they continued to preſerve, any 
poſſeſſions in Sicily. Pyrrhus took it from 
them for a ſhort time, and made it his place 
of arms whilſt he was carrying on the ſiege of 
Palermo. Of its little bay, under ſhelter of 


Mount Catalfano, advantage has been taken 


by almoſt every nation that has made de- 


ſcents in Sicily. The ancient city was no doubt 


built round this creek, but not a trace of it is 


now remaining. There is ſtill however a 


tower, called Caſtello di Solento. In the plain 
we found a great number of ſepulchres cut 
out of the la, and ranged on a level with 
the ground, in a parallel direction, four inches 


from each other. They are now all open, 


but nothing has been found in them but hu- 
man bones, and ſome clumſy lamps. Not 
far from theſe, and in an encloſure nearer La 


Bagaria, we were ſhewn two larger ſepul- 


chres, juſt diſcovered, and I had the ſatisfac- 


tion of viewing them entire. The excavation is 
hewn out of the fa, into which we deſcended 


by 
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by ſeveral ſteps, cut likewiſe out of the ſolid 
rock, and leading to a little door, on each 
fide of which, are two open tombs, that for- 
merly contained two bodies; at the bottom, 
is a niche with lamps and ſome vaſes, two of 
which of extremely delicate workmanſhip are in 
my poſſeſſion. In the whole work not a ſingle 
ſtone was inſerted except thoſe which cloſed in 
the ſtair- caſe, and concealed the monument: the 
reſt was formed entirely out of the ſolid rock. 
Theſe ſepulchres, though executed with great 
labour and exactneſs, were deſtitute of every 
ſpecies of magnificence, for being wholly un- 
der ground, they were no longer ſeen the mo- 
ment they were finiſhed. We went to ſee the 
temples of Solentum which were ſituated on a 
hill, which was aſcended by a narrow road, 
{ſtill ſo well preſerved, that we may clearly 


perceive the manner of its conſtruction, which 


is entirely the ſame with that of the Via Appia, 
and conſequently deprives the Romans of the 
honour of inventing that celebrated kind of 
cauſeway. This fragment of road is the more 
curious, from its being the only antient paved 
highway now to be found in Sicily. We 
more than once loſt and again diſcovered the 
traces of this road, and ſhould probably never 

have 
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have found any veſtige of the temples, had we 
not been followed by an old game-keeper, 
who promiſed to conduct us on condition of 
our making him at leaſt keeper of the trea- 
ſures we were in ſearch of. We found, in 
fact, amongſt the thorns, the ſite of two ſmall 
temples, with capitals of the Doric order to- 
lerably well executed, fluted columns, a Do- 
ric entablature, the cornice ornamented with 
lions heads as at Pompeii, and amidſt all this, 
ſome Ionic capitals, fragments of pediments, 
and pilaſters with flutings ſo delicate as to 
reſemble threads. It was impoſſible to take 
a plan of either of theſe temples. The in- 
ſide of the ſmalleſt was the rock itſelf, and 
the mouldings of the pannels, a part of the 
interior ornaments, as alſo the outſide ſteps, 
are ſtill to be ſeen cut out of the rock. 
Round theſe ruins we diſcovered the broken 
remains of walls, and caverns, which apper- 
tained, no doubt, to the purificatories, or to 
the apartments of the prieſts. 

Having attentively examined all theſe anti- 
quities, I returned to Palermo to enjoy the plea- 
{ure of ſociety, for the remainder of my ſtay. 
I now no longer found the women any where 
but at the theatre ; there were no more ſup- 


pers 
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pers on the Marino, but of parties compoſed of 
batchelors like myſelf. On the walk itſelf, ſud- 
den chilneſſes obliged the married men to return 
home, and, from a tender care, they abridged 
the walks and converſations of their ſpouſes. 
At the aſſembly they were always preſent, 
and I diſcovered, in the ſuſpicious vigilance 
of thoſe I leaſt ſuſpected, that Sicilian jea- 
louſy can only conceal itſelf for a moment, 
and that none but the women are really diſ- 
poſed to adopt the manners of France in this 
particular, A paſſion ſo violent however, is per- 
haps neceſſary to ſave from total apathy the Pa- 
lermian barons, who, withoutit, would paſs their 
lives in an effeminate and voluptuous idleneſs, 
_ anticipating the revenues of their eſtates, which 
they never viſit, and borrowing from their far- 
mers on the renewal of their leaſes ; for the 
Sicilians have no other means of borrowing, 
the lands being eternally entailed on the 
eldeſt ſon, and ſubje& to no incumbrance, 
except annuities for the younger boys, or 
portions for the girls. The feudal laws are 
ſtill in as full force for the nobility in Sicily, 
as at the Norman conqueſt,” which produces 
law-ſuits for inheritance without end, and 


enriches a ſwarm of lawyers, who are found 
in 
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in crowds at Palermo, and who are all weal- 
thy. Right being here put up to auction, 
and juſtice become a branch of commerce, all 
the money in the kingdom flows into this city 
through the channel of the tribunals, and is 
again diſtributed among the public by the 
luxury of their preſidents and counſellors. 

The ſenate is compoſed of young barons, 
or old noblemen, who take the trouble of be- 
ing ſenators only to diſplay and turn to good 
account the privileges annexed to their dignity 
and authority. There reigns therefore in this 
aſſembly a profound apathy, with a ſpirit of in- 
dependence which marks the government, and 
conſequently the people, not only of Palermo, 
but of all Sicily, with the inſular and republi- 
can character. The Sicilians, remote from 
their king, whom they know only by his re- 
preſentative, are accuſtomed to conſider him 
as a penſioner, whom they defraud of his due; 
while they pride themſelves in granting him 
free gifts, and from time to time make expe- 
riments of diſobedience, with the ſole view 
of performing an act that may aſſert their 
freedom.“ | 


This they ſufficiently manifeſted. in the caſe of the 
Marquis Fogliani, the late viceroy, a man no leſs amiable 
in 
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The Sicilians have had ſo many ſovereigns, 


that they are accuſtomed to like none of them, 


and to give the preference only to him, with 
whom they can make the beſt conditions. 
They are ever ready to receive the ſovereign 
who eſtabliſhes his authority by force, or him 
who grants them the moſt favourable terms; 
but always with the implied reſerve of recur- 
ring, in caſe of violence and tyranny, to the 
well known methods of revolt, Sicilian veſ- 
pers, or others of the ſame nature. Their 
country furniſhing them with all ſorts of pro- 
ductions in abundance, they are more difficult 
to reduce than any nation, as it is impoſſible 
to keep them in ſubjection by refuſing them 


any kind of ſupplies. They may be deſpoiled, 


but never ruined. A bad government there- 
fore can only impoveriſh, but cannot ſtarve 
them. In other reſpects, Palermo feels no- 
thing of that poverty, of which the reſt of 


in his character, than reſpectable from his virtues, who, after 
governing Sicily for eighteen years, with equal diſintereſt- 
edneſs and affability, was ignominiouſly driven from his 
palace, and the city, by the populace, on no other pretext 
than his ſuppoſed attachment to the nobility, or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, for the purpoſe of performing an a& of au- 
thority, in which they ſucceeded, for another viceroy was 
ſent in his ſtead. | 
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Sicily may complain : it is one of the hand- 
ſomeſt and moſt pleaſing cities a traveller can 
viſit. The affability and courteſy of the 
inhabitants render his ſtay there extremely 
agreeable, and make it very difficult for him 
to leave it. 


Me ſet out from Palermo on the firſt of 
Auguſt at two in the morning, while it was 
very dark, as if we had choſen ſuch a mo- 


ment to conceal from ourſelves the enchant- 


ment of a place, where every object might 
have had power to retain us, or leave an im- 
preſſion of regret, from the recollection of 
fome pleaſure. We arrived at day-break on 
the ſea ſhore, at the bay del Ferra-Cavallo, 
teaving Cape di Gallo to the right, which is 
formed by a large ſteep rock, of dangerous 
approach, on account of a ſhoal of pointed 
rocks. We turned to the left, paſſing a-breaft 
of the little Iſle delle Femine, which is cloſe 
to the continent, and on which there is a 
ſingle watch tower. We were now oppoſite 
to the Iſle of Utica, or e of Bones, ſo called 
in memory of the Carthaginians, who return- 
ing from an unſucceſsful expedition into Si- 
cily, clandeſtinely abandoned there, ſix thou- 

ſand 
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ſand auxiliary troops who demanded: their 
pay, and ſoon covered this rock with their 
bones; a ſtriking example of Punic perfidy 
and cruelty. | 


C ARTI N 1. 


Here, quitting the ſea, we proceeded to 
Carini, a large town containing ſeven thou- 
fand inhabitants, eighteen miles from Palermo, 
built in the bottom of a fertile valley ſurroun- 
ded by high rocks, and ſituated in the midſt of 
a well cultivated diſtrict, abounding in wine, 
grain of various kinds, olives, and all forts of 
fruit. I know not whether eaſy circumſtan- 
ces naturally produce cleanlineſs, but I could 
not but remark the extreme neatneſs of the 
town of Carini, which appeared to me an ex- 
traordinary phœnomenon in the kingdom of 
Sicily. On a rock ſtands an old Gothic caſtle, 
with nothing remarkable about it, inhabited 
by the prince of that name. 

A great quantity of excellent manna is col- 
lected at Carini, which oozes from a fort of 
aſh tree, the leaf of which in ſhape bears ſome 
reſemblance to that of the acacia, and the bark 
in its texture to that of the ebon tree. I had 

LW before 
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before found manna trees at Termini and Pa- 
lermo; but they appeared to me ſo young, 
that I took them for nurſery plants. I found 
here, however, that youth is the period of 
abundance with this tree, in which, as ſoon 
as it is ſeven or eight years old, and has 
grown to the height of eight feet, they begin 
to make horizontal inciſions in the bark, from 
whence flows the manna. This operation is 
repeated every two days, from the fifteenth 
of July, until the rains or fogs of autumn 
ſuſpend the circulation, or adulterate the qua- 
ty of this glutinous gum. Theſe. inciſions 
are made, one above the other, from the ſur- 
face of the earth to the top of the tree, and 
the operation is daily repeated as long as the 
ſeaſon permits. The liquor firſt appears like 
a white froth extremely light, pleaſing to the 
palate, and of a very agreeable flavour. The 
heat of the ſun coagulates this frothy juice, 
and gives it the form of ſtalactites. This is 
what they call lacrymatory or cane manna; 
the deareſt and fineſt ſort. It remains almoſt 
white, and the glutinous and more highly co- 
loured liquor that now diſtills from it, is re- 
ceived on leaves of the Indian fig, placed for 
that purpoſe at the foot of the tree. This 
too 
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too becomes at length congealed by the ſun, 
and being then taken up in lumps, forms what 
is called fat manna, which is heavier, more 
purgative, and of much leſs value. It is 
this part of it alone, which, when freſh, 
poſſeſſes that faint and difagreeable taſte ſo 
diſguſting in manna ; for that in cane, eaten 
off the tree, is of an agreeable flayour, and 
an excellent ſtomachic. The latter is detached 
from the bark by bending the tree and ſhaking 
it. When the ſeaſon is rainy, the quantity 
produced is conſiderably leſs, and they are 
obliged to gather it every day, which occa- 
ſions it to be leſs fine and clear; that which 
has been wet is worth nothing, and corrupts. 
The method of multiplying this tree is to ſow 
it, and tranſplant when at the height of three 
or four feet. When the ſtem is entirely co- 
vered with inciſions, they cut it down cloſe 
to the ground, and it puſhes forth tufts of 
young wood, of which they preſerve one or 
two ſhoots on each ſucker, on which they 
repeat the former proceſs. The wood is hard, 
heavy and bitter, and the decoction of it ape- 
ritive, and of great efficacy in the dropſy. Every 
climate is not adapted to the culture of this 
tree, It is productive only in hot countries, 

L 3 and 
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and does not thrive, unleſs where it is expoſed 
to the north winds, This part of the iſland 
only produces manna, which, though leſs cele- 
brated than that of Calabria, is dearer, and pre- 
ferred to it, The ſuperiority may ariſe from 
its being a native production in Sicily, and 
conſequently thriving better there; and the ce- 
lebrity of the Calabrian manna, from its having 
been there more anciently known and cultivat- 
ed. I am perſuaded that this tree would thrive 

in France, and produce manna in Provence. 
We left Carini at four in the morning, 
After three miles travelling to regain the ſea, 
we found at the foot of a mountain the grot- 
to of Garbolangi, the entrance of which nei. 
ther ſtruck me as beautiful or pictureſque, 
though I had heard it ſo much boaſted of: 
but it is beſt to lay little ſtreſs on the empha- 
tick ſtyle of Italian deſcriptions, eſpecially 
when we have it not in our power to verify 
their accuracy. I was greatly diſappointed 
therefore in this grotto, which had been de- 
ſcribed to me as ſomething truly ſtupendous. 
I was unable to judge of its depth, which is 
faid to have been ſounded for upwards of half 
a mile without finding bottom. It is evident 
however that it has no other opening; for it 
is 
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is ſo deſtitute of air as to render the leaft ſmoke 
of lamps ſuffocating. A phyſician, who aſſured 
me that he had advanced farther in than any 
perſon, told me it was covered with hard 
ſtalactites, which I found indeed at its en- 
trance. But this congelation is not brilliant 
as far as I ſaw it; for having no lamp, and 
the roof ſinking and dividing itſelf into ſeve- 
ral paſſages, I did not venture to advance, for 
fear of meeting with holes, or loſing my way, 
in dark and winding paths, where I could not 
hope to make any diſcovery. 

Near this grotto, proceeding towards the 
ſea, ſtood the ſmall but rich city of Hyccara, 
the birth place of the celebrated courtezan 
Lais, who was conveyed into Greece when 
Nicias deſtroyed her country, and carried off 
three hundred talents. Hyccara was razed to 
its foundation, and its territory given to the 
Segeſtians, who had called in the aſſiſtance of 
the Athenians, againſt the Selinuntians and 
Syracuſans, on the occaſion of a quarrel be- 
tween the cities of Selinus and Segeſta; a 
quarrel which was the prelude and pretext of 
the famous ſiege of Syracuſe by that unfor- 
tunate general, whoſe only exploit was the 
capture of Hyccara, | 

L 4 Some 
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Some fragments of walls, and aqueducts of 
the ancient city of Hyccara are ſaid to be till 
remaining, but I could diſcover nothing but 
ſome ſcattered fragments of mattoni, which 
indicate its former fituation. A copper me- 
dal was found here, ſome years ago, with a 
woman's head on one ſide, with this inſcrip- 
tion, HKAP, and on the reverſe a wolf. 
There have been found alſo, two miles farther 
up the country, towards Carini, ſome filver 
medals of Segeſta, with capitals and baſes of 
marble columns ; which might lead us to con- 
jecture, that the territory of Hyccara being 
given to the Segeſtans, they had built higher 
up in the country another town, deſtroyed 
likewiſe in its turn by the Romans, or Syra- 
cuſans, who reſtored Carini, ſo called from a 
corruption of Hyccara. Some huts were built 
in modern times under the protection of the 
caſtle, which from the excellence of the coun- 
. try have given riſe to the + pa town at pre- 
ſent exiſting here. 

On leaving Carini a ſecond time, following 
the courſe of the ſea for thirty miles, I paſſed 
through a tolerably fine country, watered by 
three little rivers, the S. Cataldo, the Calatta- 


no, and the S. Bartolomeo, the moſt conſider- 
| able 
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able of the three, which falls into the ſea near 
_ Caftelamare, the ancient harbour of Segeſta, 
ſituated rather advantageouſly at the angle of 
a gulph under mount Inici, which ſhelters it 
from the north wind. The ſituation of this 
Caſtelamare greatly reſembles the Caſtela- 
mare near Naples: it has the ſame ſhade, the 
ſame ſhelter,” and the hill of Cape Sz. Vito 
ſeems to be that of Sorrento and Cape Miner- 
va. This however is greatly inferior to the 
latter in point of proſpect, and the richneſs of 
the country, | | 

There is only a wretched caſtle here, and 
nothing to be ſeen, no, abſolutely nothing. 
Here I eat, for the firſt time, Indian figs, and 
the fruit of the Opuntia, a plant which over- 
ſpreads all the uncultivated lands, grows to the 
height of twelve or fifteen feet, and produces 
a prodigious quantity of a luſcious fruit, agree- 
able enough when iced. It is ſold almoſt for 
nothing, and the people conſume great quan- 
tities of it. | 2h 


THE TEMPLE OF SEGESTA, 
As we ſlept on the floor, we had no diff 


culty in ſetting out betimes in the morning, 
and 
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and ſoon diſcovered at a diſtance the temple 
of Segeſta. Having its aſpect eaſt, or towards 
the riſing ſun, it was receiving its earlieſt rays. 
It is almoſt perfectly preſerved, and ſeemed 
to us built thus in the deſert, in order to im- 
preſs its votaries with the greater awe and 
veneration. And indeed it appears almoſt mi- 
raculous that ſuch an edifice ſhould ſtill exiſt 
ſo little impaired by time on the ſite of, or 
near to, a city of which we diſcovered not an- 
other veſtige.* | 
Segeſta built, as fame has reported, by 
Eneas, was a rich, ſtrong and celebrated city, 
the rival of Selinus, an ally of the Greeks, and 
ſupported by Athens in the expedition of Ni- 
cias. It was in the poſſeſſion of the Carthagi- 
nians, who were long maſters of this part of 
the iſland, and was afterwards totally deſtroyed 
by Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuſe. It appeared 
to me the moſt diſadvantageouſlly ſituated of all 
the ancient cities I had yet ſeen, placed on an 
uneven ſpot of ground, deſtitute of water, ex- 


I have ſince learnt that there are ſtill to be ſeen the 

ruins of an ancient theatre, but whether it be from its diſtance 

from the city and the temple, or whether it was ſo far de- 

moliſhed, or covered over, as to diſappear from the eye, it 
eſcaped my reſearches, 


poled 
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poſed to every wind, without a river, with- 
out a harbour, and ſurrounded by ſteep and 
dreary rocks. There is reaſon to believe, that 
the temple which is ſituated on an eminence, 
and environed on three ſides. by a deep channel 
of a torrent, ſtood at all times detached, and 
was built without the precinct of the city. 
Its ground plan is an oblong ſquare of one 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven feet, two inches 
and {ix lines, by ſeventy-four feet ten inches, 
formed by fix columns in the front, and 
fourteen in depth. Thoſe of the angles are 
equal to the others in diameter, which is fix 
feet four inches, ſix lines, by eight and twenty 
feet ſix inches in height. The general inter- 
columniation is ſeven feet and an inch, ex- 
cept between the two columns forming the en- 
trance, where there is an almoſt imperceptible 
difference of about nine inches. An entabla- 
ture of ten feet ten inches nine lines in height, 
which would appear heavy on any other but 
a Coloſſal order, here produces an admirable 
effect. Though the mouldings have but little 
relief, they throw beautiful ſhades, from the 
happy diſpoſition of the acute angles, formed 
by the under ſurface of the mutules, which 


not only gives effect to the architecture, but 
prevents 
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prevents the return of the water, and the con- 
ſequent damage to the building. 
The front, which has a ſurbaſe, and is very 
ſimple, is in all fifty-eight feet two inches 
high, including the three ſteps to the periſtyle. 
The columns have from ten to thirteen layers: 
a general plinth in form of ſtylobates or 
grand pedeſtal, ſhuts in the periſtyle of the 
temple, except the entrance; and upon this 
plinth is a grove of two inches and a half 
deep, which runs round the ſhaft above the 
plinth, and makes the ſhaft appear to pro- 
ject in relievo; a fillet marks all the internal 
layers. The intent of this fillet was, either 
to add to the richneſs of the appearance, or 
to preſerve the layers more perfect for the 
finiſhing; for it is evident that this temple 
was never finiſhed, the projecting ſtones re- 
tained for the convenience of the conſtruc- 
tion ſtill exiſting in the large ſtones of the 
plinth, and of thoſe ſteps which are not bu- 
ried. We found the ſame projections too on 
ſome of the ſtones of the pediment. As a 
further confirmation of this, all the capitals, 
at the part where they determine the module 
of the column, are two inches leſs in ra- 
dius than the top of the ſhaft, which in the 
preſent 
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preſent ſtate produces a bad effect, and the 


irregular form of the ſhaft as it now is, ſhould 


incline us to believe, that this exceſs of thick- 
neſs was intended to receive the fluting gene- 
rally adopted to this order, from which this 
temple would otherwiſe form a ſingle excep- 
tion. There is no appearance of any inte- 
rior roof, nor any traces of timber. I ſhould 
imagine that it would not be hazarding too 
much to aſſert, that this building never was 
finiſned or conſecrated; to which circum- 
ſtance it is probably indebted for its preſer- 
vation, thus eſcaping both pillage and con- 
flagrations, and that from its diſtance from 
the city, it has, like that of Metapontum, ſur- 
vived its total deſtruction. 
No part of the outſide of this edifice is 
wanting but a few ſtones of the pediment, 
detached beyond a doubt by ſome partial ac- 
cident. The ſecond column of the eaſtern 
front has been damaged by lightning, and re- 
paired. The ſtone is a fa of the ſame kind 
with that of the temple of the Lacinian Juno. 
The inner part is entirely empty, yet there 
would be ſomething like ;the appearance of 
the fragment of a wall, had the cut ſtones we 


diſcovered there a more preciſe direction. I 


ſought 
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fought with great diligence around the temple, 
to ſee if I could diſcover the remains of any 
edifice, ſuch as the dwellings of the prieſts, 
which were generally contiguous to the 
temples; but we found only two pieces of 
columns left by chance, with an indenting cut 
in one part of the layer to facilitate the lifting 
of theſe enormous maſſes. The plan, view, 
ſection, and repreſentation of all the minute 
parts of this monument, drawn and meafured, 
will make it much more intelligible than any 
verbal deſcriptions, which, on fuch fubjeQs, 
muſt always be dry and imperfect. The go- 
vernor of Calatafimi fent us ſix men and three 
great ladders, by the aid of which, notwith- 
ſtanding the violent wind that incommoded 
us, we attained the object of our under- 
taking. 

After we bad finiſhed our reſearches, we 
repaired to Calatafimi, which is three miles 
diſtant through a tolerably rich valley, with 
a little river flowing at ſome diſtance in. front 
of the famous but dreary Segeſta, Nor is 
Calatafimi in a happier ſituation than the 
ancient city, being built on the ridge between 


See the drawings of it in the Voyage | Pittoreſque des 
deux Siciler. * 5 2 


two 
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two vallies, in its appearance from without it 
bears ſome reſemblance to Centorbi. The 
governor, on whom I waited to return thanks, 
obliged the Franciſcan Friars to give us two 
ſtraw mattraſſes, on which we threw our- 
ſelves, after having made our grand repaſt in 
public as uſual at the tavern. 


TRAPANI. 


Leaving Calatafim: early in the morning, we 
paſſed through a very dreary country, till we 
approached Mount Eryx, now called 5, Giu- 
liano, after ſkirting which, the traveller gains 
a proſpect of Trapani and ſome iſlands. We 
reached this place about dinner time, after 
travelling four and twenty miles without ſtop- 
ping, and alighted at the houſe of the French 
Vice-Conful. Trapani, the ancient Drepa- 
num, was built in the year of Rome 493. 
by Hamilcar the Carthaginian General, to 
receive the inhabitants of Motya, when ex- 
pelled from their city by the Sicilians, in the 


The inhabitants of Catalafimi are eſtimated at ten thou- 
ſand. 5 
A city ſituated on the coaſt, a little to the north of Lily- 
bœum, now called the Iſle of Saint Pantaleon. 
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the expreſſion, as if moored to the continent. 


merce, and celebrity, ariſes wholly from theſe 


clay, and freſh ſea water is admitted from 


11s peculiarly excellent for the curing of fiſh. 


95 th olympiad. 7. rapani in its appearance 
reſembles Gallipoli, and ſeems, if I may uſe 


When the /irocco, or ſoutherly wind, covers 
its low beach with the ſea, it is entirely ſur- 
rounded by water, except the cauſeway which 
croſles the ſalt-pits. Its preſent wealth, com- 


ſalt- works. The ſalt is made here, as in 
Apulia, by deſiccation, but without the aid of 
freſh water. The low beach is almoſt on a 
level with the ſea in calm weather. Leſſer 
cauſeways therefore have been formed a foot 
high, that encloſe ſpaces communicating with 
each other, into which the ſea water is intro- 
duced, and the fun performs the reſt. The 
falt cryſtallizes on the ſurface of a beaten 


time to time, till the cryſtallization has ac- 
quired about three inches thickneſs, when 
the ſalt is collected and piled up, as is prac- 
tiſed in the ſalt-works of Provence. The 
Trapani falt is white, but very pungent, and 


The ſalt-pits of Trapani are not worked, like 
thoſe of Apulia, on the king's account; he 
receives only the duties of exportation, more 

conſiderable 
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conſiderable than the price of the falt, which 
coſts almoſt nothing, and enables the inha- 
bitants to cure a vaſt quantity of tunny. We 
arrived here too late to ſee the manner of 
fiſhing, which is very curious. The tunny 
taken here are much larger than thoſe caught 
between Marſeilles and Cette, and are more 
plentiful, a ſingle madrague having produced 


this year, a hundred and fifty thouſand 


livres, (fix thouſand two hundred and fifty 
pounds ſterling), deducting all expenſes. This 
fiſh of paſſage diſappears in June and July. 


I know not what courſe they ſteer, but they 


are ſaid to be again taken in their return, 


on the coaſts of Terra Nuova, and Puzzolt in 


the month of Auguſt. Swediſh, Engliſh, 
and ſome French ſhips, come to take in ſalt 
at Trapani ; but as the price is not fixed, and 
is ſubject to arbitrary variations, the merchants 


prefer loading in Sardinia, though the ſalt 


is not there of ſo good a quality for curing. 
I cannot ſay how often they collect the ſalt in 
a ſeaſon, at the pits of Hieres, but at Trapani 
they proceed as far as three gatherings, when 
the rains of autumn do not fall prematurely. 
Theſe low and marſhy grounds occaſion 
a bad ſmell, but without corrupting the air. 
M The 
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The city is reckoned among the ſtrong places 
of the kingdom ; it is fortified and garriſon- 
ed, and the gates are ſhut in the evening. I 
was recommended to the Prince de Paceco, 
the governor, - who introduced me to all the 
company. I was curious to ſee the women 
of Trapani, - ſo celebrated for their beauty, 
and did indeed meet with one lady, who, in 
point of ſhape, nobleneſs, elegance, and re- 
gularity of features, might be taken for a 
prieſteſs of the ancient temple of Venus Ery- 
cina, and from the graces of her mind, for 
one of our amiable Pariſian females ; but ſhe 
was of Iriſh extraction, and born in Spain: 
her name was Donna Thereſa Blanco. I 
ſaw none but her at Trapani, Was it my 
fault, or, was it hers? or was it the fault of 
the Trapaneſe ladies? 

As traveller, who, on the faith of Virgil, 
ſhould expect to find antiquities at Trapani, 
would be greatly diſappointed, for nothing is 
remaining of ſo celebrated a city, but the 
ground on which it ſtood. The ſecond day 
after my arrival, I went out at day-break to 
take a view of the coaſt. I walked with ſa- 
tisfaction over the ſame ſpot where Aneas 


landed 
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landed in Sicily, and where his father An- 
chiſes died. Here, ſaid I to myſelf, was his 
fleet reſcued by a miracle from the flaming 
brands of the Trojan women, who were 
wearied with following him. There did 
theſe very women beſeech Æneas to take 
them on board his ſhips, when the hero re- 
commended them to the care of king Aceſtes. 
Here ſtood the tomb of Anchiſes, and the 
ſacred wood planted in his honour ! Nothing 
now, however, is to be found at Trapani in 
the leaſt reſembling this ſacred wood ; for no 
ſpot on earth can be more barren and naked 
than the diſtrict around this city. Being deſti- 
tute of gardens, ſhade, and vegetables, thirty-ſix 
thouſand perſons, which is the number of its 
inhabitants, eat no other fruits but what come 
to them by ſea, or are brought on mules 
from a diſtant part of the country. Virgil 
is more intelligible in the local deſcription he 
gives of the games exhibited by his hero in 
honour of his father. We ſtill find the iſland 
level with the water, on which was planted 
the oaken branch, ſerving as a goal for the 
contending gallies. The Romans, in the firſt 
Punic war, built a mole to join this little 
iſland to the continent, in order to facilitate 

M 2 the 
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the attack of Trapani. The Greeks called 
this iſland Palos; the Romans beſtowed on 
it the name it now bears of La Columbara. 
Near this, and oppoſite to a ſmall rock 
on which is a tower, is another rock level 
with the water, called the Scog/zo di mal con- 
figlo. Here, it is ſaid, was held that horrid 
council, in which the maſſacre of the Sicilian 
Vefpers was reſolved on. So many remarks 
able events gave birth to very different emo- 
tions in the mind; but here the imagination 
is left to act unaſſiſted, for nothing is to be 
diſcovered but the places. On the ſecond 
day we aſcended the celebrated Mount Eryx, | 
on which ſtood the temple of Venus built by 
Eryx, ſon of Butes and that goddeſs; a 
temple which became ſo famous, as to pro- 
cure Venus the epithet of Erycina. Minos 
decorated it with ſuperb ſculpture, and en- 
riched it with ſuch noble offerings as have 
cauſed him to be ſuppoſed its founder. The 
victims offered themſelves voluntarily at the 
altar. The handſomeſt women in the world 
were the prieſteſſes; and the Roman Senators, 


laying aſide their characteriſtic ſeverity, came 


hither to indulge in pleaſure with the beau- 


teous Sicilian females, perſuaded they ſhould 
thus 
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thus make their offerings acceptable to the 
_ goddeſs, and render her propitious. 

I found here indeed the ſteep and winding 
path, deſcribed by Livy, which rendered the 
city ſo difficult of acceſs ; but no city, where 
he places it, half way up the mountain, nor 
did I diſcover how it was poſſible for it to have 
exiſted there. On the ſummit is a large flat 
piece of ground, and at the edge of the decli- 
vity in the ſteepeſt part, are found the ruins of 
a Saracenic or Gothic caſtle, inſtead of the fa- 
mous temple ; and in lieu of thoſe beautiful 
porticoes and handſome prieſteſſes, of which 
hiſtory alone has preſerved the memory, we 
only find ſome priſoners equally hideous with 
their priſon. A hole is here ſhewn called the 
Well of Venus, which is nothing but an old 
ciſtern, ſuch as I have ſeen in all the fortreſſes 
of the Saracens. I diſcovered however, in 
the wall, to the weſtward, four pieces of 
ſtone evidently antique from the notches 
formed for lifting them. 

From hence we have a proſpect of the 
whole city of Trapani and the adjacent 
iſlands, as far as Maretimo, the ancient - 
gades, behind which Lutatius fought the na- 
val battle that gave Sicily to the Romans, 

M 3 and 
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and terminated the ſecond Punic war. I went 
over the town without finding any thing that 
could trace out the figure of the ancient Eryx. 
Could the mountain have changed its place, 
and had I not diſcovered at the weſtern gate, at 
the foundation of the Gothic walls, the remains 
of ſome ancient ones of prodigious ſize, I ſhould 
have imagined that I had miſtaken the ſituation 
of this once renowned city, which in former 
times was eſteemed ſo delightful an abode; 
but which now, under the name of Giuli- 
ano, contains only nine thouſand rude inha- 
bitants, among whom all the women appear- 
ed to me abſolutely ugly. At the houſe of 
a Mr. Hermandez, I ſaw a collection of me- 
dals found on the ſpot, with Greek legends, 
ſome bearing heads of Venus, with dogs on 
the reverſe; others with birds and crabs; and 
ſome again with a crab and a head. This 
gentleman would part with nothing. I found 
alſo ſome funeral urns, and pots with Greek 
characters, expreſſing, according to all ap- 
pearance, the names of the manufactory or 
manufacturer. 
Eryx was deſtroyed by Hamilcar, who, in 
the ſirſt Punic war, in the 493d year of Rome, 
removed 
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removed its inhabitants to Drepanum, which 
he had built not long before. 
On my return to Trapani, I viſited the 
churches without making any diſcoveries. 
They ſhew you ſome pictures of Carera, a a 
Trapaneſe painter, who had ſtudied the man- 
ner of Paul Veroneſe, but failed in his imita- 
tions. He has confounded his light and ſhade ; 
and his colours have flown. His pictures are 
executed with freedom, but without colouring 
or correctneſs. In the city are three pedeſ- 
trian ſtatues in marble of Philip V. Victor 
Amadeus, and Charles of Bourbon. 
We ſet out from Trapani with freſh horſes, 
after diſmiſſing all our ſuperfluous attendants, 
and that pompous retinue, which only ſerves 
to make the traveller pay dearer for all the ad- 
vantages it procures him. From Trapani to 
Marſala the country lowers; you leave the 
mountains at a diſtance, and the ſea coaſt is 
almoſt entirely covered with falt-works. The 
road paſſes in front of Paceco, where they 
make excellent Muſcadine wine, in imitation of 
that of Syracuſe, but not ſo luſcious. Twelve 
miles from Trapani, the ule of St. Pantaleo is 
ſeen at the diſtance of half a mile in the ſea, 
in which ſtood the ancient Motya, a city built 
M 4 by 
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by Hercules in honour of a Sicanian woman 
of that name, of whom he had been ena- 
moured in Sicily, It afterwards became one 
of the ſtrongeſt cities of the Carthaginians in 
the iſland, They defended it with ſo much 
obſtinacy when beſieged by Dionyſus the 
Tyrant' in the ninety-third olympiad, as to 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſuſpended by beams, 
and thus conveyed over their walls, in order 
to ſet fire with torches to the machines of the 
beſiegers. Dionyſius threw up a mole from 
the continent to the iſland, to facilitate his 
approaches to the place, It was at this ſiege 
the catapulta was firſt made uſe of, the effects 
of which ſo terrified the fleet of Imilco, which 
had advanced near the ſhore, that they aban- 
doned the advantage they had over the fleet 
of Dionyſus, and failed away as far as Africa, 
as the only means of eſcaping a mode of at- 
tack againſt which they had hitherto no de- 
fence. This circumſtance ſaved the fleet of 
Dionyſius, which was ſo cloſely preſſed, as to 
induce him, in order to preſerve it from being 
burnt, to have it dragged over land, and 
launched again at ſome diſtance : from which 
we may form an idea of the ſize of the veſſels 
of thoſe days. The largeſt carried one hun- 
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dred men and four chariots, and were called 
ſhips of burden. The ſhore, in fact, is very 
proper for carrying ſuch an expedient into 
execution, being very low, and the ſea be- 
tween the continent and the ſand —_ from 
three to ſix feet deep. 

All the ſhallows are now e by fat 
pits, where the fineſt ſalt of the country is 
made, We hired a bark and went to the 
iſland, which is a mile long, and half a mile 
wide, It formerly belonged to the Jeſuits, and 
is now the king's. It contains only one ſingle. 
farm, producing about one hundred piſtoles. 
We ſought in yain for any remains of the de- 
moliſhed city ; we found only a few antique 
ſtones, of wkich a modern baſtion had been 
built, now likewiſe in ruins. We ſaw however 
a great number of pieces of mattoni ſcattered 
over the fields, ſome fragments of Greek 
vaſes of the the moſt delicate workmanſhip, 
and on a rough ſtone, two feet high by fifteen 
inches wide, the following Punic inſcription ; 
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The peaſants who were at work told us that 
a great quantity of ſilver and copper coins had 
been found here, and they gave me two; 
one a Carthaginian coin, having on one fide 
a woman's head in a very beautiful ſtyle, 
and on the reverſe a horſe ; the other Syracu- 
fan, but almoſt totally effaced. They gave me 
alſo ſome points of javelins and arrows in 
bronze. Thoſe of the arrows were triangular, 
in the form of a lengthened cone, with a 
beard behind each angle, which rendered them 
very difficult to extract, and a wound made by 
them extremely dangerous. From hence we 
proceeded to Mar/ala, ſix miles farther. 


MARS A L. A. 


Marſala was the ancient Lilybæum, the prin- 
cipal fortreſs of the Carthaginians in Sicily; a 
place never taken from them; the only city 
that reſiſted Pyrrhus when he paſſed into this 
illand in the 475th year of Rome; beſieged 
ineffectually during five years by the Romans, 
to whom it was not ceded till after the naval 
victory of Lutatius, gained behind the Iſle 
Egades, the modern Maretimo, which is op- 
poſite to Marſala, and ſeems to be the key of 

that 
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that immenſe harbour. It is formed by rocks, 
little low iſlands, tongues of land, and ſand 


banks, which interſecting each other, break off 
the waves on all ſides, and form a vaſt ſemi- 
circle, where the ſea is always calm. Virgil | 


has deſcribed it as if he had been on the ſpot, 


when he ſays, that the rocks on à level with: 


the water, and the ſand banks render the paſ- 
ſage ſo dangerous, that if, inſtead of doubling 
the iſlands, the mariner wiſhes to keep near 
the ſhore and croſs the harbour, the ſame 
banks of ſand, which contribute to its ſafety, 
render ſuch a paſſage dangerous. It was from 
this port that the formidable fleet commanded 
by Scipio Africanus ſailed, when he ſet out 
for Africa in the ſecond Punic war, » A the 
548th year of Rome. 

'The beauty of the harbour induced the Sa- 
racens to call it Marſala; which in their lan- 
guage ſignified the Port of God: but of this 
famous port, and impregnable city, not a relic 
remains to furniſh; a ſubject for a drawing. 
Nothing can be leſs pictureſque, nor any place 
exhibit a leſs noble appearance than the mo- 
dern Lilybæum, yet they have very recently 
begun ſome fortifications here. Though large, 


it has no importance in its exterior; the num- 


ber 
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ber of inhabitants is eſtimated at five and 
twenty thouſand, yet its ſtreets appear un- 
peopled. We took up our lodgings with the 
Franciſcans, and I had letters of recommen- 
dation to the Comte de Grignano, at whoſe 
| houſe I ſaw a tolerably handſome vaſe of ala- 
baſter. I went over the city with him, and 
found nothing antique but a few ruins of the 
ancient walls, to the weft of the town, built 
with enormous maſſes of ſtone, which it was 
impoſſible before the invention of cannon, for 
any machine to ſhake, In front of theſe walls 
were deep ditches, forty feet wide, hewn out 
of the rock, ſome parts of which are ſtill exiſt- 
ing, and have an awful appearance, There is 
no longer any anchorage for ſhipping ; and of 
the port in general nothing is remaining but 
the form, It is now fit only for the recep- 
tion of ſmall barks. From its nature, at na 
time very deep, and neglected for many ages, 
it was entirely deſtroyed, as it is ſaid, by Don 
John of Auſtria, who, unable to defend it, did 
not with to leave it open to the Africans, who 
are only at fifty leagues diſtance, At preſent, 
therefore, Marſala only has a ſmall road, to 
which veſſels come to load with tunny, and 
the aſhes of kali, made there in abundance, 
5 and 
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and forming the principal and almoſt ſole ob- 
ject of the commerce of the country, This 
plant is ſown in the month of March, It 
has a ſtalk like that of buck wheat, and a leaf 
in the ſhape of a thorn, an inch long, round 
and pulpy. At the budding of the leaf the 
flower and ſeed appear. The plant is pulled 
up in Auguſt, dried in the ſun to a certain de- 
gree, then burnt as green as poſſible without 
the aid of any combuſtible, and always on the 
ſame heap. The reſidue becomes hardened in 
a lump, and takes the conſiſtence in which we 
ſee it. The merchants of Marſeilles come hi- 
ther to purchaſe it for their ſoap manufac- 
tories.* 


MAZ ARA. 


We ſet out from Marſala to viſit Magara 
fourteen miles off, following the ſea coaſt, 
through a country as flat and dry as Apulia. 
Mazara has not a bad external appearance. 
Several convents, and ſteeples richly orna- 


mented, promiſe a town, more elegant and 


The city of Marſala has taken for its arms the impreſs 


of the ancient coins, which is on one fide a head of Apollo, 
and on the other a lyre with a Greek inſcription. 
| agreeable 
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agreeable than it is found to be on entering 
its winding and narrow ſtreets. The only ſquare 
which is before the cathedral has about it ſome- 
thing pictureſque. Mazarum, of which little 
is ſaid in the hiſtory of Sicily, appears to have 
been much inhabited by the Romans ; for a 
great number of their tombs and inſcriptions 
are found here. In the cathedral are ſome 
valuable ſarcophagi, particularly one, on which 
is repreſented in bas relief an engagement of 
cavalry, ſculptured in a grand and beautiful 
ſtyle, as well in point of compoſition, as from 
its deſign and workmanſhip, which may in- 
duce us to attribute it to the Greeks, There 
is another allegorical deſign, which every body 
explains in his own way ; this however is 
more defaced, and never was handſome : the 
ſubje& alone, which is very complicated, is 
| admirably calculated to perplex the antiqua- 
ry. A third repreſents Meleager, but it is 
ſo bad as to reſemble the moſt pitiful Go- 
thic ſculpture. At the convent of S. Michael 
we find a ſmall Roman tomb of the family 
Albinus, and another fragment of an inſerip- 
tion in beautiful characters on marble : 


L. A. CILIO. L. F. 
Ro. 


As 


As alſo the following : 
5. u. 
HERENNIAE 
MAVRICAE. 


IPEKAIAIOAbOTL 
OTAAEPIO ONal 

TAHP ANTION 
QNAP EXEPKETAN. 


D. M. CLAVDIAE SABINAE 
L. METHIVS PROCVLVS 
CONIVGI KARISSIMAE B. 


CLEMENTISSIMO ET 
VICTORIOSISSIMO 
D. N. FLAVIO. VALERIO 
CONSTANTINO MAXIMO 
PIO FELICI INVICTO. AVG. 
BETITIVS PERPETVVS 
v. C. CORR. PROV. SICIL. 
DEVOTVS NUMINI. MAES 


TATI QVE EJVS 
SEMPER DicArvs. 


M. MARCELLO 
CLARIC. BIO 
SEM 5 „* 
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Mazarum was laid waſte by the Saracens, and 
was taken from them by Earl Roger, who on 
that occaſion made a vow to build a church if 
he obtained the victory. The church no longer 
exiſts ; but on the portal of another, erected 
on the ſame ſpot, the Earl is repreſented beat- 
ing down a Saracen. At Mazara have been 
found ſome Punic, and a great many Roman 
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coins, and thoſe of the Saracens in their tombs, 
There are but ſeven thouſand inhabitants at 
Mazara, without trade or manufacture. Their 
chief cultivation is that of cotton. There is 
no harbour, but the ſea enters by a channel 
above half a mile into the country, which 
would form an excellent ſhelter for ſhipping, 
if merchants had any inducement to come 
hither: but this canal ſerves only to feed 
ſome large fiſh which the inhabitants eat 
without diſturbance. On leaving Mazarum, 
at about a mile from the town, you ſee on the 
left of the road, a church called Santa Maria 
dell” alto, in the ſacriſty of which is a ſmall 
tomb of alabaſter, that ſerves as a baſon for 
the prieſts to waſh their hands in. It is of 
Roman work, and in a very beautiful taſte. 
We reſumed our journey to reach the ruins 
of Selinus, called the Pileri, eighteen miles 
from Mazara. From that town to the village 
of Campo-Bello, the country is as deſart as an 
uninhabited iſland; the earth is covered only 
with little dwarf palm-trees, called Fan Palms, 
which are uſed for brooms. I know not 
whether it is of them that Virgil ſpeaks, and 
which he ſhews his hero from his fleet in the 
fields of Selinus; but he muſt in that caſe 


have 
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have had moſt excellent eyes, for the loftieſt 
of theſe palm-trees is not two feet high, 


SELINVUS. 


At two miles diſtance from Selitnis we 
diſcover its ruins; which reſemble two vaſt 
magazines, containing all the materials neceſ- 
fary for building a city. On approaching, 
they retain the ſame appearance. At the firſt 
view it is impoſlible to diſtinguiſh any plan; 
the eye diſcovers nothing. but ſhafts of co- 
lumns, ſome fluted, and others not; ſcattered 
capitals, entablatures, ſome of them finiſhed, 
and others which ſeem ſtill in a rude ftate. 
At the largeſt temple, we ſeem to behold the 
work of giants; ſo dimimitive does the ad- 
miring ſpectator feel himſelf by the fide of the 
ſmalleſt fragments, that he can ſcarcely ima- 
gine theſe enormous maſſes, which the eye 
itſelf is unaccuſtomed to meaſure, to have 
been formed and moved by men. Every 
column is a tower, every capital a whole 
rock. It ſeems rather to have been intended 
to bid defiance to the gods, or terrify man- 
kind, than to build a temple to the glory of 

| N the 


the one, and to excite the admiration of the 
"_ Ss 

On paſſing from the three temples ſituated 
on this ſide to the part oppoſite, we are no 
leſs aſtoniſhed at finding immenſe walls, 
and in the ſame ſtyle, which ſeem to ſerve 
as foundations only to other temples not leſs 
coloſſal, We are now tempted to believe 
that the Selinuntians dwelt only in temples, 
or that they were a people of Prieſts wholly 
conſecrated to the worſhip of the deities. 
Ruins, fragments, and columns, are viſible 


even into the ſea, On that ſide there is a 


watch tower, where we diſcovered the ge- 
neral plan of the city, in the form of a horſe- 
hoe, the extremities of which were termin- 
ated by two baſtions advancing even to the 
fea ſhore. Three temples on each ſide occu- 
pied the lateral parts, and were doubtleſs its 
hallowed quarters: the left {ide was conſecrated 
to the temples of the gods; the right, poſ- 
ſibly, to public edifices. The latter had a 
ſeparate encloſure. Between them was the 
harbour, which was entirely ſhut in, and is 
now choaked with ſand, The bottom of 
the horſe-ſhoe appears to have formed the 
quarter appropriated: to the public. Nothing 
213 | 1s 
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is there diſcoverable but ſome inconſiderable 


fragments of matloni, the traces of a few ſmall 


buildings, wells and cifterns, all ſo covered 
with ſand, as to render it impraQticable to diſ- 
tinguiſh any thing beyond the general form; 
which however enables us to judge of the 


magnificence of the whole, and of the effect 


it muſt have produced. 


We met with a ſad falling off, however, 


from this magnificence, when it became ne- 


ceſſary to fetire, and night compelled us to 
look out for lodgings. Our only ſhelter was 
an old ſtable, which had been converted into- 


a kitchen; the floor we lay on was a damp 


and fetid earth, that kept us all night in a cold 


ſweat, like that of a fainting fit. A melan- 
choly lamp, kept alive only by a little oil we 
had ſpared from our ſupper, afforded us a dull 
glimmering - that ſerved but to ſhew us our 


deplorable ſituation, and that of two poor ſick 


wretches, who taking refuge in the ſame 
hovel, continued ſighing, complaining, and 


vomiting every inſtant. This picture, for 
once, ſhook my cateleſs diſpoſition reſpect- 


ing health, and I paſſed the night in all the 
horrid apprehenſions of a contagious diſeaſe. 
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We roſe early in the morning, anxious to en- 
joy a leſs polluted air. 

We firſt repaired to the temples. The 76, 
in time, becomes accuſtomed to behold the 
moſt, coloſſal objects, and preſently to meaſure. 
them. We now began to diſcriminate plans 
where we had at firſt ſeen nothing but piles 
of ruins without order. On an accurate ex- 
amination, we clearly diſcovered that the fall 
of theſe buildings had neither been a demoli- 
tion, nor in any way the work of man, their 
prodigious ſize and ſolidity placing them out 
of the reach of the momentary rage of the 
conqueror, or even the lapſe of ages. It is 
. manifeſt from the regularity ſtill ſo remark- 
able in the preſent ſtate of the ruin, from the 
parallel overthrow of the columns, and the 
ſtraight lines in which the fragments of the 
entablature in general are found, that they 
could have been overturned only by the 
violent ſhock of an earthquake, which has 
thrown all three of them from weſt to eaſt, 
with an inclination to the north; and not by 
the rage of Hannibal, who, as M. de Burigni 
tells us, refuſed to ſpare them, though en- 
treated by Empedion, whom he held never- 
theleſs in ſuch eſteem, as to permit, on his 

account, 
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account, the Selinuntian fugitives, "who had 
eſcaped the carnage, to return and form a 
ſettlement on the ruins of 'the city, on en- 
gaging to pay a tribute. 

In the ſmalleſt temple, which is in the 110 
dle, all the firſt layers of its columns are pre- 
ſerved in their places. Theſe were all fluted, 


reſting without baſes on a ſocle that formed 


the third row of the ſtylobate, on which the 


whole edifice was raiſed. This appears to 


have been the moſt complete, and the higheſt 
finiſhed, but is more demoliſhed in the inſide 
than the others. This is leſs diſtinguiſhable, 
as the ſmaller fragments have been more 
eaſily carried off; but ſo ſimple and uniform 
were the works of the Greeks, that the know-= 
ledge of one only of their buildings nearly 
ſuffices to make us acquainted with them 
all. The variety of the parts cauſed the 
difference of effects in their elevation, ſuch as 
the filleting of their columns, the dimenſion 
of their capitals more or leſs flattened, and 
the diameter of the entablatures; all of 


which are very eaſy to meaſure here, as the 


layers of which the columns were formed 
have been preſerved with them in their fall, 
bn 112, W3 frequently 
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frequently with their capitals, and mn. 
even the entablatures. 

We next proceeded to the ſecond anita 
and with a little difficulty, made it out as we 
had done the former. One of the angles of 
the internal wall of this latter is ſtill ſtanding, 
and theſe angles were decorated with pilaſters, 
ſurmounted with capitals. This temple was 
more conſiderable in its parts, and longer in 
its form, 

It is unneceſſary to obſerve that this, which 
ſtood by the ſide of the other, was parallel 
with it, fince all the ancient temples were 
built from eaſt to weſt, Having gratified 'our 
curioſity reſpecting theſe two, we viſited the 
ruins of the largeſt, which appeared ſo awful 
and even terrible on a firſt view: we began 
by meaſuring its parts, the diameter of its 
columns, &c. and inveſtigated its plan in the 
moſt ſatisfaftory and moſt indiſputable man- 
ner, though it had ſeveral peculiarities, ſuch 
as a dimenſion of greater length, occupied in 
the firſt place by a periſtyle of three columns 
in depth: of the third or interior row of theſe 
columns, one is ſtill ſtanding entire. Behind 
this column a pilaſter terminated” an advanced 
ſtructure that joined the wall in which was 

the 
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the great gate. The interior was decorated 


with a ſmall order, ſome fragments of which 


we found likewiſe in columns, entablatures, 
and Doric cornices. In the angles of the wall 
to the weſtward were large pilaſters, in the 
proportions of the external order. The co- 
lumns of the firſt row of the eaſtern part were 
fluted, and the others of the ſame periſtyle 
plain, In the circumference we obſerved that 


one was almoſt conſtantly fluted, and the 


other plain ; which I cannot imagine was in- 
tended by way of ornament, but rather proves 
that the intention was to flute them all, and 
that times and circumſtances had left this 
work imperfe&, as too often happens to edi- 
fices of this ſort, which are ſo long in build- 
ing, and require ſuch ſums of money before 
they can be brought to a certain degree of 
perfection, as to render it matter of the great- 
eſt aſtoniſhment by what means ſuch little 
republicks were able to provide for under- 
takings of this magnitude: a circumſtance 
which may juſtify us in believing that they 
ſacrificed to the glory of erecting theſe 
monuments all the magnificence they might 
have beſtowed upon their private houſes. 
We took a pleaſure in conjecturing and ad- 
enn N 4 miring 
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miring the variety of means employed to raiſe 


ſuch prodigious maſſes, and in reaſoning con- 
cerning the machines now loſt to us, by 
which they were raiſed and placed, and which 
prove by their effects, that in ſpite of all our 
fortunate diſcoveries, we have not ſurpaſſed 
the ancients. in the mechanick art, Some of 
theſe pieces are pierced entirely through; 
others have only ſquare holes, into which the 
cramps entered which held the block the fafter 
according to its weight; others received iron 
chains into grooves of a cylindrical form, by 
which they were lifted up, as if by 120 
handles. 

It blew a violent Sirocco that ä us 
wich a moiſture not to be dried, even by an 
Auguſt ſun, The atmoſphere was ſo heavy 
as to overcome us, and I experienced for the 
firſt time, the influence of the climate upon the 


mind: I now began to conceive the nature 


of oriental effeminacy, and Sicilian apathy. 
We were unable to ſtir, and went and threw 
ourſelves upon our litter, reſigning our weari- 


ed bodies to the hungry fleas which were 


lying in wait for us. It is not without reaſon 


they call this place Terra dei pulici, the land 


of fleas ; ; for we were obliged to fatten. thou- 
ſands | 
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fands of them with our beſt blood wy time 


we laid down to reit, 

The wind changing in the cd we 
went to the other part of the city, which is 
on another eminence to the weſtward: There 
are three temples likewiſe in this quarter, the 
plans of which are not leſs diſtinguiſhable, ex- 
cept that neareſt the ſea, which from its being 
very conſiderably ſmaller, has more eaſily been 


plundered of its ruins. This ſmall one differs 


from the others, by a more extended capital, 
and by three ſmaller indented fillets that in- 
terſect the fluting. In the middle one the 
columns were all of a ſingle ſtone, and are 


for the moſt part preſerved, all lying in a 


parallel direction; which may ſerve to prove 
what I have above affirmed, that nothing but 
an earthquake would have averthrown theſe 
 edifices, Thoſe of which I am ſpeaking 
have fallen from fouth to north, inclining a 
little to the eaſt, and have preſerved ſtill 
more regularity, having fallen ſideways, The 
nave, of the third was, extremely narrow, 


and the periſtyle much wider. At the en- 


trance, there is a ſquare cavity, the uſe of 
which it is difficult to conjecture, but it may 


have been only an excavation in the area, of 
a later 
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a later date, to ſound the depth of its 2 


dation. 


A curſory inſpection of the plans will bet- 
ter enable the reader to comprehend their 


form, and compare them, than the moſt mi- 


nute verbal deſcription.* We obtained ſuch 
a _thorougls knowledge of the plan of this 
part, as to be able to take drawings of it. 
We diſcovered almoſt all the walls of the 


quarters of the three temples, which there 


can be no doubt was the principal quarter of 


the city, as that of the ſenate might have 
been, or that of the ſoldiers, or the prieſts. 


We diſtinguiſhed two flights of ſteps which 
mounted from the harbour to the temples, 
with the beautiful ſtone glacis which ſerved 
as a baſis to them, and muſt have added great- 
ly to their effect; for it is to be obſerved that 
theſe maſſes, apparently ruſtic, are in archi- 
tecture what the contraſted freſco is in paint- 
ing, which produces the happieſt effe& when 
at its proper point. It muſt be allowed too, 
that the ancients greatly ſurpaſſed us in the 


a See the fourth volume of the Yoyage Pittorefque des deux 
Siciles, | 


management 
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management of this effect in architecture: 
their monuments were always placed ſo as to 
preſent themſelves only in the moſt ftriking 
points of view; on eminences, on walls, or 
on large baſtions, as in the preſent caſe. 
The fortified part of the city that - over- 
looked the ſea exiſts no longer. It was pro- 
bably Hannibal who deſtroyed it, for he per- 
mitted the remaining inhabitants to return, 


only on condition of their not reſtoring the 


fortifications. 

We traced columns even into the ſea, and, 
in the upper part of the ſtreets, found ſmall 
caverns without roofs, but formed of large 
ſtones reſting horizontally on pillars, and on 
the ſurface ſmall columns of an interior deco- 
ration, and to- the weſtward walls almoſt en- 
tire. We employed two days in meaſuring 
all this, and at length exhauſted the reſources 
furniſhed us by the beautiful ruins of one of 
the fineſt cities in Sicily, in which the arts 
had been carried to the greateſt perfection. 
Selinus was built by the inhabitants of Megara 
a hundred years after they had ſettled in Sicily, 
was conſtantly the rival of Segeſta, and fell 
the firſt victim to the vengeance of the 
Carthaginians for the loſs of the battle of 

Himera, 
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Himera, and the death of Hamilcar. Se- 
venty years after that event, Hannibal, 
the grandſon of Hamilcar, laid ſiege to it, 
when the inhabitants defended themſelves 
with extraordinary valour. During the ſiege, 
the Spaniards, in the pay of the Carthaginians, 
entered by a breach. Some women perceiv- 
ing this, ſet up loud cries. The Selinun- 
_ tians, thinking the town was taken, abandoned 
the walls, but defended themſelves in the 
ſtreets, till night, when they were obliged 
to ſubmit to numbers; and the city was pil 
laged and burnt with all the remaining inha- 
bitants. The deſtruction of it might perhaps 
furniſh a ſtriking ſubject for a hiſtorical paint- 
ing; and the repreſentation might in ſome 
meaſure be rendered exact and faithful. The 
edifices and ruins which ſtill exiſt, might be 
ſhewn by the faint light of the conflagra- 
tion, while the parts of the city, of which no 
traces remain, might ſeem as if concealed by 
the flames and darkneſs, We might contem- 
plate the maſſacre of the inhabitants, their 
mutilated bodies, their heads borne to the 
general on ſpears, the cruelties exerciſed on 
the old men, women and children, and all 
the horrors of war as waged by barbarians. 
SCIACCA. 
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SCIACCA, 


Aſter exhauſting the whole diſtrict of its 
proviſions, we ſet out from Selinus in the 
middle of the night dying with bunger. We 
firſt- paſſed through little woods, afterwards. 
croſſed the river Belici, the ancient Zyp/a, 
over a bridge, where we found an un- 
wholeſome air and an intolerable ſtench, and 


next came to two rivulets without bridges. 


To the left we paſſed by Menfrici, then croſ- 
ſed another river called the Corbo, and an- 
ciently the Atys. At length, after travelling 
eighteen miles, ſometimes on a good road, 
and at others led aſtray by the darkneſs of the 
night, and ignorant guides, we arrived in, 


the morning at Sciacca, a town ſituated. on 


the declivity of a hill, and with a very agree- 


able, appearance, but its. inſide by no means 


correſponding with what it promiſed. It was. 
the ancient Thermæ Selinuntiæ, but has te tain- 


ed no traces of its antiquity. Though famous 
for its manufactures of earthen vaſes held in 


ſuch requeſt by the Greeks, I was unable to 


diſcover one. It would have given me great 
pleaſure, however, to have found a vaſe which 
I might have imagined at leaſt to have been 


the 
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the work of Charinus, the father of Agatho- 
cles, tyrant of Syracuſe, one of the greateſt 
men and fineſt geniuſes Sicily ever produced. 


He was born, we know, at Sciacca, and was 


the ſon of a potter of that city. His father 


having conſulted the oracles concerning the 


dreams by which he had been diſturbed dur- 
ing the pregnancy of his wife, was told, that 


the child ſhe ſhould bear would lay waſte his 
country. Sacrificing his paternal tenderneſs 


to the good of his fellow-citizens, he deter- 
mined to expoſe his ſon, and leave him to 
periſh ; but his wife, more of a mother than 
a patriot, prevailed on the perſons employed 
to execute this deſign, to preſerve the life of 
her child, and convey him to the houſe of his 
uncle Heraclides, by whom he was privately 
brought up. The young Agathocles daily 
encreaſed in beauty and ſtrength, and when 
he was ſeven years old, his uncle celebrating 
a ſacrifice in his houſe, invited his brother- in- 
law to be preſent at the ceremony. Charinus 
perceives Agathocles, and his eyes ſeem rivet- 
ted on the boy. The mother, who was on 
the watch, artfully reminded him, that her 
ſon, if living, would be of the ſame age. 


Tears flow from the eyes of Charinus, he ca- 


reſſes 


1 


reſſes his ſon without knowing him; and, 
while he affectionately views the child, re- 
proaches himſelf with his cruelty, and gives 
way to all the violent emotions of affliction 
and deſpair. The mother ſeizes the moment, 
diſcovers to him the impoſition, and the 
tranſported father takes home with him his 
ſon, determined to riſque every event. Hiſ- 
tory ſcarcely affords a ſubject for the painter 
ſo intereſting as this ſcene might be rendered 
by the pencil of a maſter, and I cannot but 
expreſs my ſurpriſe that it never has been 
painted. . 805 
But to return to Sciacca. We went out of 
the town to ſee the baths, no part of which 
1s ancient but the ſpring. The water is ſcald- 
ing hot, ſulphureous, with a yellow mud, and 
a {light vitriolic tincture. It proceeds from a 
rock of the whiteneſs and levity of chalk, the 
ſubſtance of which is a ſtone changed from 
its natural ſtate by the vitriolic acid, in the 
ſame manner as the lava of the Piſciarelli in 
the vicinity of Naples. Cloſe to this ſpring 
is another of cold water, ſaid to be a cure for 
the itch. It is ſalt, a circumſtance not extra- 
ordinary, as all the ſtone of the mountain 


whence it proceeds is pungent to the taſte, 
like 
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like the earth of aſalt mine. We aſcended the 
mountain on which the hot baths are ſituated: 
they were planned, and built, as it is ſaid, by 
Dædalus, that univerſal genius, the inventor of 
all the arts, every where courted, and expelled 
from every place, and who, after becoming 
no leſs infamous for his crimes than celebrated 
for his talents, took refuge with Cocalus, king 
of the Sicanians, to eſcape the vengeance of 


 Minos, who was in purſuit of him for having 


rendered practicable the monſtrous amour of 
his queen Paſiphie with a bull. Some tradi- 
tions relate that theſe were the very ſtoves in 
which Cocalus ſtifled Minos, in order to free 
himſelf from the preſſing ſolicitations with 
which he urged him to give up Dædalus. 

Be this as it may, theſe baths are ſituated 


on the ſummit of a mountain which over- 


looks Sciacca, at three miles diſtance from that 
city. The approach to it is tolerably commo- 
dious. There is an abbey here which ſerves 
by way of hoſpitium. The abbot does not 
reſide there, but receives from it an annual 
revenue of four hundred guineas, leaving a 
few brother hermits, who perform the ſervice 
of the ſaint of the place, do the duty of the 
church, have the care of the baths, and re- 

| ceĩve 
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ceive the charitable alms of the ſick perſons 
who frequent them. The ſtoves are extreme- 
ly curious : they are in a kind of grotto, 
which has an aperture of about eight feet 
ſquare, from which iſſues a hot wind that 
covers the patient with . moiſture, and pro- 
duces an immediate and gentle perſpiration. 
'The wind is not ſo warm and powerful at the 
bottom of the grotto, as at the entrance, toward 


which the current of the air ſeems directed. 


This vapour, occaſioned in all probability by a 
volcanic fire, appears to ruſh from the centre 
of the mountain, and either to have found, 
or forced its way through the rock. It is 


without either ſmell or colour. Its denſity is 


greateſt at the bottom of the grotto, and it 
ſeems to acquire additional heat on coming into 
contact with the external air, and when loaded 
with the heavy vapours of the atmoſphere. 
The grotto is ſurrounded with ſeats hewn out 
of the rock for the convenience of bathers. 
I was deſired to examine ſome Greek writing, 
rendered illegible, as they ſaid, by time; but 
all I diſcovered, and nothing could be more 
evident, was the marks of the chiſſel with 
which theſe benches had been hewn, in pa- 
rallel lines, and which having been poliſhed 
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and worn by the ſick perſons who have fat 


down there, may ſeem to bear ſome reſem- 
blance to Gothic characters, but never could 
paſs. for Greek, except with lovers of the 
marvellous, 

This firſt grotto. communicates with a ſe- 
cond by a roof ſo low, that you muſt creep 


on your belly to enter it. No uſe is made of 


this grotto by the ſick. The monk who ac- 
companied me, told me it was acceſſible, but 


did not chuſe to follow, when I threw off my 


coat, and paſſed through with a lantern, I 


found this ſecond grotto leſs and narrower 
than the other, and the wind, which was 


more violent there than in the former, ex- 


tinguiſhed my light, though in a very cloſe 


lantern. I was obliged therefore to grope my 
way back. I inquired for torches, but none 


were to be had ; and being doubtful if I loſt 


my way, of acting the part of Minos with- 
out any proſpect of utility, I thought it pru- 
dent to decline a ſecond expedition into theſe 


ſubterraneous caverns. I was told that there 


were no leſs than four exactly alike, except 
that-in the third, the roof was ſupported by a 
pillar 3, that it was impoſlible to diſcover 
whence the wind proceeded, and that the 

| | ſame 
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ſame was obſervable in many other parts of 
the mountain. What is ſtill more extraordi- 
_ nary is, that the ſame phænomenon has con- 
tinually been remarked from the time of Dæ- 

dalus. By the ſtove they ſhew you another 
grotto, where an old hermit, after paſſing his 
life in a hot bath, died with the reputation 


of a ſaint, ſo that he is become the patron of 


Sciacca, and his image may no longer be ſeen 
without ſix lighted tapers. 


From the platform of the convent, one of 


the fineſt and moſt extenſive ſea proſpects that 
poſſibly ean be imagined preſents itſelf. The 
good fathers, therefore, from their ſituation, 


are acquainted with the hiſtory of all the pira- 


tical expeditions of the coaſt of Barbary, and 
nothing elſe. They told us they could ſome- 
times diſcover not only Cape Bon in Africa, 
but the Gulph of Tunis, the ancient Carthage. 
The weather was too thick, however, to enable 
us to verify this aſſertion. 

We returned to Sciacca, whence we ſet out 
the next day; and, following the ſea, ſtill con- 
tinued to find the ſame kind of calcined white 
and faline rock. We paſſed the mouth of the 
Calatabellota, formerly the Crimiſus, with the 
waters of which the inhabitants overflow their 
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beautiful rice grounds which we found in flower. 
The ſame uſe is made of the Macaſoli, the 
ancient Allaba, and of the Platoni, once called 
the Camitus, which falls into the ſea, near 


Capo-Bianco, fo named, no doubt, from its 


' colour. On this promontory the companions 
of Minos are ſaid to have interred the body of 
that prince, which was reſtored to them by 
Cocalus, who told them that he had been ſuf- 
focated by the ſteam of the bath. The Sica- 
nians having burnt their ſhips, built a city 
called Minoa, from the name of their king. 
This colony ſeems at laſt to have been diſ- 
perſed. Doricus, ſon of Alexander, King of 
Sparta, coming to claim the kingdom of Eryx, 
as the ſucceſſor of Hercules,* built Heraclea 
on the ſpot on which Minoa had before ſtood : 
but the Segeſtians and Carthaginians, jealous 
of the new city, united their forces, and de- 


* Hercules, coming into Sicily, ſent to defy to a wreſt- 
ling match, King Eryx, the fon of Venus, of a gigantic 
| Nature, and proportionable ſtrength. Eryx accepted the 
challenge, and wagered his kingdom againſt the Cows of 
Geryon, that had brought Hercules thither, and to the 
poſſeſſion of which immortality was annexed. This hero 
having vanquiſhed Eryx, left the inhabitants in poſſeſſion 
of the ſovereignty of their country, until one of his deſcend- 
ants ſhould appear and claim it, 

5 ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed it; which accounts for ſo few remains 

of it being now to be found. We only diſco- 
vered, in that part of the diſtrict which we 
croſſed, ſome pieces of mattoni, and one ſingle 
fragment of a Greek vaſe. 

We arrived to dinner at Monte-Allegro, a 
ſorry village, on a rock ſurrounded by other 
barren rocks, all of talc, from which the 
people of the neighbourhood procure ſand 
and ſtones, and make lime and plaſter for 
building houſes. From Sciacca to Monte- 


Allegro is four and twenty miles; and we had 


ſtill a journey of eighteen to reach Girgenti; 
but as we were told that Siculiana was ſituated 
in an unwholeſome air, we reſolved to pro- 
ceed with all expedition to Girgenti, without 
regarding the lateneſs of the hour. We paſſed 
through a very wild country, with deſert vallies, 
interſeQed by rivulets and lakes of fetid water; 
the ſoil and ſtone ſtill continuing of the ſame 
nature, that is to ſay, alternately compoſed of 
talc, and that calcinated and ſaline ſtone, with 
which the whole country abounds from Sciacca 
to beyond the harbour of Girgenti. As ſoon 
as we had paſſed the large town of Siculiana, 
the country aſſumed a richer and more em- 
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belliſhed appearance, but night coming on 
prevented us from ſeeing it, t 


GIRGENT I. 


It was dark when we reached the mole of 
Girgenti, four miles diſtant from the city, to 
which we aſcended by a tolerably good road, 
paſſing between Mount Tauro, on the left, 
where the Carthaginians were encamped at the 
. ſecond ſiege of Agrigentum, and the Campo 
Romano on the right; a name this place has 
_ retained from the Roman camp, formed here 
at the ſame ſiege. We paſſed the river Acragas 
over a large bridge, and arrived at Girgenti 
by the ſame ſteep and winding road, which 
Dædalus contrived with ſo much art, as to 
render the citadel of Cocalus impregnable, it 
being in the power of two men only to ſtop 
the progreſs of a whole army. This road and 
the gate have been widened only within theſe 
five and twenty years. The traces of the an- 
cient road, and of the rock, as it formerly 
was, are {till to be ſeen. | 

It was eleven at night, and the ſervants of 
Gelias were no longer to be found here wait- 
ing to conduct us to the palace of their 

maſter, 
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maſter.” We had this day a fad proof of 
| Agrigentine hoſpitality ; for after leading our 
horſes, already much fatigued, about the dan- 
gerous ſtreets of the town, and being refuſed 
admittance by the ſervants of the French con- 
ſul, who would not ſo much as come and 
ſpeak to us through the gate, we were obliged 
to return to the ſuburbs ; where meeting with 
a like refuſal from all the inns we knocked at, 
which would have nothing to do with us, we 
took up our lodgings in a granary, and could 
only procure a water melon for our ſupper; 

after which we laid ourſelves down to ſleep 
upon a heap of corn. The next day I at- 
tempted to change our quarters, and delivered 
my letters of recommendation, three of which 
were for the biſhop, Cardinal Branciforte, who 
happened then to be on his viſitation. For- 
tunately his vicar general undertook to find 
me lodgings, and procure me accommodations 


d Gelias, a rich individual of Agrigentum, was ſo hoſ- 
pitable as to ſend his ſervants to the gates to wait for 
ſtrangers, and bring them to his houſe, where they were 
treated with equal magnificence and generoſity. Five 
hundred horſemen being compelled one day by a ſtorm to 
take refuge at Agrigentum, he not only received and ac- 
commodated them all in his palace, but made each of them 
a preſent of a mantle the next morning. 
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at the Foundling-hoſpital. Near our reſidence 
was the cathedral, ſituated on the ſummit of 
Mount Camico, and on the ground on which 
the ancient citadel ſtood, 

Our firſt viſit was to the famous bas-relief, ſa 
well known, and ſo much both praiſed and cen- 
ſured, and which has at length attained ſo great 
a degree of celebrity, as to become the firſt cu- 
riolity of the kind in Sicily. It is at preſent 
made uſe of as a baptiſmal font. We ex- 
amined it with great attention, and all agreed 
in opinion that it by no means merited its 
reputation; on examining it again ſtill more 
cloſely, and obſerving the incongruities in the 
execution with reſpect to beauty of ſtyle 
and diſpoſition, the clumſy finiſhing of the 
parts in general, and the want of uniformity 
in the whole, we concurred in ſuppoſing this 
work either to have been begun by a ſkilful 
artiſt, who had beſtowed different degrees of 
finiſhing on each front, and that it had been 
compleated many ages after, in the decline of 
the arts; or that this tomb, having been 
damaged by time, attempts had been made to 
reſtore the parts that had been deſtroyed. Two 
ſides of it ſtill have a great effect at a diſtance ; 
but on the whole, it has never been a work 

worthy 
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worthy of the beſt times of Greece, The 
ſubje& bears ſo ſtriking a reſemblance to that 
of the tragedy of Hippolytus, ſo admirably 
imitated from Euripides; by Racine, that it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to doubt but that it was this 
ſtory the artiſt meant to repreſent. 

The firſt ſide of it, the moſt ſtriking, and the 
beſt finiſhed, repreſents a hero ready to mount 
on horſeback, a woman quitting him with re- 
gret, or who wiſhes to retain him, ſome dogs, 
8c. On the oppoſite part, which is the other 
great fide, is a hunting of the wild boar 
(this fide at leaſt is uſeleſs to the action); on 
the third, a man entangled in the harneſs of 
his frightened horſes, and dragged on the 
ruins of his broken car; on the fourth, and 
beſt preſerved, is a woman in deſpair, and 
fainting, whom ſeveral others are aſſiſting and 
condoling, As the general opinion, however, 
will have it to be a tomb, and it is pretended 
that it was brought from Carthage, with many 
other valuable things which were ſent by 

Scipio to the Agrigentines, after the capture 
of that city, it has been ſuppoſed to have been 
the tomb of Phintias, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
who was driven from the throne, and died at 


Tunis, being killed, while hunting, by a wild. 


boar. 
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boar. This conjecture ſeems particularly fa- 
voured by that part which repreſents the hunt- 
ing of the boar, ſince it is to be remarked, 
that the boar is there ſculptured in the very 
ſhape and attitude in which it is found on 
all the coins ftruck under the reign of that 
prince. But Phintias, who died in exile, and 
was abhorred by his people, can ſcarcely be 
imagined to have found any one to lament 
his death, or any ſculptor at Tunis to erect ſo 
pompous a monument to his memory. But in 
allegory as in metaphyſics, every perſon ſees, 
or thinks he has a right to ſee, whatever 
| pleaſes his imagination, or ſeems to ſupport a 
preconceived opinion. Why might it not as 
well have repreſented the hiſtory of Adonis, 
with Venus endeavouring to diſſuade him from 
the chace, and her deſpair after the death of 
her lover ? In the archives of the ſame cathe- 
dral is a ſuperb Greek vaſe, which is ſuf- 
ficiently elegant to make us regret that ſo few 
of them are now found in Sicily. | 

We next went to ſee the ruins of the temple 
of Giove Polieno, which are not far diſtant, 
and are the only remains of any ancient edifice 
exiſting in the modern city; but theſe are, in- 
deed, ſo inconſiderable, that you muſt look 


very 
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very narrowly to diſcover a few layers of a 
large building, which ſerves at preſent for the 
foundation of the church, named Santa Maria 
dei Greci. The modern ſtructure has entirely 
covered or disfigured the ancient. This monu- 


ment therefore with reſpect to its plan or its 


minuter parts, muſt be conſidered as no longer 
exiſting; and the remaining traces of it, merely 
ſerve to point out where it ſtood, nothing 
which can give any idea of its plan being now 
viſible. It was built by Phalaris, who, becom- 
ing powerful at Agrigentum, and being en- 
truſted with the building of this temple, ap- 
plied part of the money in attaching creatures 
to his perſon, levied troops under the pretext. 
that they were neceſſary to guard the treaſures 
entruſted to his care, pretended to be attack- 
ed, entrenched himſelf, and concluded by 
ufurping the ſovereignty, which he held ſix- 
teen years; exerciſing, in that period, every 
ſpecies of the moſt refined cruelty, and be- 
coming celebrated for his monſtrous inhumani- 
ties. He made the Bull, which bore his name; 
and at length rendered himſelf ſo hateful to 
his ſubjects, as to oblige them to kill him. 


His memory was held in ſuch abhorrence by 


the Agrigentines, that the colour of blue be- 
| came 
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came odious to them, merely from his having 
| clothed his guards in blue uniforms, 
We went over the hilly city of Girgenti with- 
out diſcovering any thing worth mentioning. 
Its preſent ſituation, on a mountain, renders 
almoſt all the ſtreets impaſſible, not only for 
carriages but for mules. The modern town 
occupies onlythe ground on which'the citadel of 
ancient Agrigentum ſtood. . Nothing now re- 
mains of that citadel, firſt built by Dzdalus, 
to ſecure the treaſures of Cocalus, king of the 
Sicani, one o the firſt people known to have 
inhabited Sicily. To the ſouth of this citadel, 
on the declivity of Mount Camico, was 
ſituated the capital of Cocalus, which at laſt 
became a part of Agrigentum, being joined 
to the walls of *the principal city by a bridge 
oyer the river Acragas, and ſerving as a cover- 
ed communication between the city and the 
citadel, to which it was alſo united by another 
covered way. From this citadel we diſcovered 
nothing but.the declivity of the rock on which 
the walls that encloſed part of the caſtle of 
Cocalus were built. The whole of this rock 
was excavated, and formed a ſubterraneous 
labyrinth with ſeveral iſſues, whence ſecret ſal- 
lies might be made, We deſcended by a cord 
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and a pulley into this cavern, which is of vaſt 
dimenſions, and where, without the greateſt 
precaution, there is no little danger of loſing 
one's ſelf. It conſiſts of a kind of galleries, 
pierced in the ſhape of a quincunx, forming 


ſquare chambers at each interſection, with four 


equal porticoes, the whole rudely hewn out 
of a tufa, mixed with ſhells, which is ſo ſoft, 
that it may be cut with a knife, but hardens 
in the air. The proximity and commodiouſ- 
neſs of theſe materials for building gave riſe 
probably to this excavation, whence, to all 
appearance, the ſtones have been taken, which 
were formerly made uſe of to build the caſtle 
and the citadel; and the galleries may have 
afterward been extended, in order to diſcover 
openings half way up the hill, to be made uſe 
of in military operations. But had this been 
the original intention of the work, it would 


have been as eaſy to finiſh it better, and by 
that means render the military uſe of it ſurer 


and more commodious. Beſides, we no where 
diſcovered any but the rude work of the inſtru- 
ment employed in raiſing beds of this tender 
ſubſtance; an operation performed in the 


manner I have deſcribed, when ſpeaking of 


the quarries of Apulia. 
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At day break, the next morning, we de- 
ſcended into the real Agrigentum, built by the 


inhabitants of Gela, one hundred and eight 


years after the foundation of the latter eity 
by a Rhodian colony, and forty years after 
that of Syracuſe. We firſt went as far as the 
eaſtern angle of the ſouth part of the city, 


where ſtands the temple of Juno Lucina, ele- 
vated on a large baſe, which ſerves as the 


baſis of the whole edifice, and forms a plat- 
form to the eaſtward and weſtward of the 


temple. On this ſide, which is the entrance, 


this platform was aſcended by two lateral 


ſtair-caſes of fix ſteps, interſecting the mid- 


dle of the three graduated layers of flone 
which formed the total elevation of the baſe; 
on this ſub-baſe are the four ſteps, on which 


reſt the pillars which are of the Dorick order, 
fluted and without baſes, forming an oblong 


ſquare of thirteen columns in depth, by fix 
in front. Under the periftyle is an open 
portico, formed by two pilaſters at the angles, 
and two columns. At the bottom of this ſe- 
cond periſtyle is the gate of the temple. This 
building, though greatly decayed, ſtill exhi- 
bits a moſt beautiful and pictureſque ruin. 


The thirteen columns of the northern ſide 


Were 
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were {till exiſting with its entablature, at the 
beginaing of this century ; but ſix of them 
have fallen at two different times, within the 
laſt ſix years, and three others are ſo ſhaken, 
and in ſo dangerous a ſtate, that there is no 
hope they can ſtand long. Nothing but a 
climate like this, where neither froſt nor thaw 
produces any dilatation, or contraction in bo- 
dies, could enable them to laſt a year. On 
the weſtern front, there are three whole co- 
lumns, and three variouſly damaged: the 
part that ſerved by way of entrance is al- 
moſt entirely ruined. At the weſtern angle 
of the north front, there is in the ſub-baſe, a 
little ſquare door, which opened into a ſub- 
terraneous gallery on the ſame plan with the 
upper one, running round the body of the 


temple, and communicating with the inſide 
by the two ſtair-caſes near the gate. This 


was probably the entrance for the prieſts. 
From this ruin we had unqueſtionably the 
fineſt proſpects the country affords. From 
its effect, as it now ſtands, we may judge 
what the temple muſt have been when 
perfect, and how noble and how light this 
architecture, which appears heavy to eyes 
accuſtomed to the modern ſtyle, muſt have 
| really 
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really appeared, from the elevation and grans 
deur of its baſe. | | 
From hence we paſſed to the temple of 


Concord, by far the beſt preſerved, and the 
only one on which ſome care is beſtowed. 


It is in the ſame direQion with that of Juno 


Lucina, placed like that under the walls of the 


city, and built on the ſame plan, except that 
it has no ſub-baſe, and that the lateral walls 
within the temple, have ſix arched door- 
ways on each fide. Fortunately, they have 
thought proper to lodge a faint in this temple, 
whoſe altar, though it hides the gate, has in- 
ſpired ſo much veneration for the ſanctity 
of the place, as to induce them to keep it 
in ſome kind of repair, ſo that it till poſs 
ſeſſes in their original ſtate all its columns, 
both its pediments, and wants nothing but a 
few fragments of its lateral entablature, and 
roof. This temple, ſituated on a natural emi- 
nence, is one of the moſt beautiful remains 
left us of antiquity, Its effect is truly grand 
in every point of view, and it is in a rare and 
highly valuable fate of preſervation, 

From the temple of Concord we made the 
circuit of the walls, of which there remains 
nothing but the part built upon the ſolid 

| | | | rock, 
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rock, the baſis and foundation of thoſe very 


lofty and celebrated walls, which Virgil 
has made his hero diſcover long before they 
exiſted, ſince they were built only under the 
reign of Theron, after the battle of Himera, and 
by the Carthaginians who were made priſoners 
in that battle, whilſt Gelon reigned at Syracuſe; 
a period much later to the voyage of Æneas: 


but the Poet only meant pgs. the . 1 


of Cocalus. 

Theſe walls arb either A; lined with. 
burial places cut out of the tufa, and even 
the very body of the wall itſelf, which 
muſt have contributed conſiderably to weaken 
them, and to haſten their deſtruction, ' I 
know not whether this practice, and the 
form of theſe ſepulchres be Greeian, but I 
have principally obſerved them in places in- 
habited by the Phœnicians and Carthaginians, 
particularly at Solentum. I likewiſe found 
the ſame kind of ſepulchre on Monnt Tuuro, 
where the Carthaginians lay encamped eight 
months. They are cut in the ſhape, of 
troughs one above the other in the wall, and 
ſometimes arched. There are others which 
are plain or circular chambers, fifteen feet in 
diameter, with a vent hole in the roof to ad- 
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mit light or air, and the whole lined with 
burial places, without order, hollowed out, 
all round, beneath the ſurface of the earth, 
and ſo near each other, that in many places 
they are only ſeparated by an interval 
of two inches. It is ſcarcely poſſible to be- 
lieve that the Agrigentines, who have ſhewn 
ſuch ingenuity and refinement in all their 
productions, after raiſing walls with ſo much 
labour and magnificence, ſhould have adopted 
a practice ſo ridiculous and ſo inevitably de- 
ſtructive of their own work. I carefully ex- 
amined every part of theſe burying-places, to 
fee whether I could diſcover any Gothick 
paintings in them; but I could find neither 
pictures, coins, nor vaſes. I was aſſured, 
however, that long ſwords have been found 
befide the bodies; but this can give us no 
certain idea of the age in 2 they were 
buried. 

Theſe lofty walls, which, according to Dio- 
dorus, were twenty-five cubits high, muſt 
have hid the temples, and greatly injured 
their effect. We went out by a breach, and 
entered into the country, where are ſtill to be 
ſeen the foundations, and ſome remains of 
that great number of beautiful tombs, which 
hiſtory 
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hiſtory informs us Himilco deſtroyed, in the 
firſt ſiege of Agrigentum to fill up the ditches 
of the walls, and to facilitate the approach of 
his warlike machines. Near this place ſtood 
the temple of Æſeulapius, though it may ſeem 
rather whimſical, that the god of medicine 
ſhould have his temple among tombs, No- 
thing of this edifice is remaining but the 
pilaſter of the northern angle, with, two 
columns let into the wall; ſome fluted co- 
lumns without baſes, with the ranges on 
which they reſted. - This temple, when en- 
tire, may have borne ſome reſemblance; in 
its plan, to the Maiſon Quarree at Niſmes, 
the fineſt monument exiſting perhaps of the 
perfection to which the architecture of the an- 
cients attained. A farm-houſe, called Za Cꝗſa 
di Favata, has been built againſt it, and in 
this houſe there is a ſtair- caſe of e 
ſtill intire. 

It was to the 3 of this wenge that 
half of the Roman army lay, whilſt the double 


ſiege was carrying on of the city, and part of 


the Carthaginian forces, commanded by Han- 


nibal, who was encamped under the walls, at 


the ſea gate, between the Campo Romano and 
the temple; for both the armies, divided into 


51 two 
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two parts, were beſieged by each other ; the 
Campo Romano by the Carthaginian army 
"poſted on Mount Tauro, and by the detach- 
ment under Hannibal: neither of the parties 
venturing to make an attempt on his enemy, 
till Hannibal having exhauſted his proviſions, 
-abandoned the city, and filed off along the 
Acragas to embark his troops. 
Advancing on this fide, we found what is 
ſaid to be the tomb of Theron, though its 
mixed architecture might tempt us to re- 
fuſe it the honour of acknowledging it for 
a Grecian work. But hiſtory tells us, that 
the tomb of Theron was at the ſea gate, and 
the only one that eſcaped the devaſtations 
of Himilco. This ſtands on the very ſpot; it 
is large, and almoſt entire. How is it poſſible 
then that the antiquaries ſhould refuſe their 
aſſent to teſtimonies of ſuch great probability? 
Be it, however, what it may, this monument 
is a large pilaſter, with a cornice, above which 
s a ſquare attic, with a window repreſented on 
each front, a fluted column let in at each 
corner, with an attic baſe, Corinthian capital, 
and a Doric entablature, with triglyphs ; all 
this forms a motley aſſemblage, in a bad ſtyle, 
and of a bad effect, very far from furniſhing 
| us 
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us with an idea of the ſuperb tombs erected 


by the Agrigentines, not only to their princes, 


their chief citizens, and every rich individual, 
bu: even to their dogs and birds; the wretched 
fruits of the idleneſs and exceſſive opulence 
in which they lived. Whatever, in fine, may 
have been the origin of this monument, when. 
Hannibal had overthrown Selinus, ſacked 
Himera, facrificed its inhabitants to the manes 
of Hamilcar, he then turned his arms againſt 
Agrigentum, and ordered all the tombs to be 
deſtroyed that embelliſhed this quarter of the 
city; on approaching that of Theron, the 
lightning, which rent it at the very inſtant 
filled the ſoldiers with conſternation. 80 


great a number of open ſepulchres occaſioned 


a peſtilential diſtemper in the army, and was 
conſidered as an immediate effect of the 
vengeance of heaven. The terrified ſoldiers, 
imagined they beheld in the dark, wandering 
ghoſts and ſpectres, and avenging deities. 
Hannibal himſelf was carried off by the 
contagion, and the ſole command devolved 
on Himilco, who to pacify his army, offered 
ſacrifices to the gods, among which, accord- 


ing to the cuſtom of his country, were human 
24 victims. 
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victims. Nay, Rhodomannus tells us, chat on 


this occaſion he ſacrificed even the prieſts. 
Me returned within the precincts of the 
city, by the ſea gate, of which no remains 
are to be ſeen; but we elearly diſcovered the 
road that paſſed through it, hewn out of the 
rock. To the right of this gate, as we entered, 
ſtood the temple of Hercules, no part of 
which is ſtanding but three layers of a ſingle 
column, a ſmall fragment of the inner wall, 
and a very inconſiderable part of the founda- 
tions of the temple; but all this groups ſo ad- 
mirably with the fallen capitals, the ſeattered 
trunks of columns, the plants, the inequa- 
lities of the ground and the trees, that the 
whole forms the moſt beautiful and highly 
| finiſhed landſcape imaginable. On meaſuring 
the diſperſed members of this temple, and 
comparing our ſeveral eſtimates, it appears to 
have been one of the handſomeſt, nobleſt, and 
moſt elegant of all the temples of that kind. 
Aſcending the ſtreet, thirty paces from the 
gate, we ftill find on the right, the founda- 
tions of an edifice built with equal ſolidity, 
and in the ſame manner with the temples, 
It had ſteps likewiſe, but leſs lofty, and only 
| on 
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on the ſide fronting the ſtreet. The form of 
this building was long and narrow. Anti- 
quarians ſay it was the cuſtom-houſe; which 
is probable enough from the ſhape and 
ſituation of the building, near the ſea gate, 
conſequently the gate for commerce. 

On the other ſide of the ſtreet, and nearly 
oppoſite, ſtands, or more properly did ſtand, 
the gigantic and famous temple of the Olym- 
pian Jupiter. Diodorus tells us, it was three 
hundred and forty feet long, by ſixty wide. 
It never could be finiſhed on account of the 
Carthaginian war, and fell down in 1401. 
It ſeems as if its maſs had only ſerved to 
cruſh and deftroy it; for were it not for two 
half capitals, ſome triglyphs, and a fragment 
of the entablature, theſe ruins would no longer 
have any form, or leave the ſmalleſt idea of 
the architecture. We meaſured a piece of 
fluting at the part where it terminates in the 
capital, but never have I beheld any ſuch di- 
menſions. We ſought in vain for a firſt layer, 
but could find none either ſtanding or miſ- 
placed. I was expreſſing my aſtoniſhment 
that any of the capitals ſhould be preſerved, 
whilſt not a ſingle ſtone was left of the lower 
parts of the columns, when I learnt that an 

| P 4 engineer, 
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engineer, who, a few years ſince, built the 
mole of Girgenti, aſked the king's permiſſion 
to remove ſome ſtones belonging to the ruin 
of this temple, in order to examine into and 
aſcertain its plan; and having obtained this 
permiſſion, availed himſelf of it to take what 
he thought neceſſary, and employ them in 
his building. It being impoſſible, from the 
_ prodigious ſize of the columns, that they 
could be of a ſingle block (though they were 
ſo far inſerted in the wall, as to project only a 
ſemi-circumference) the ſtones compoſing them 
were coupled, as we ſee by the half capital 
remaining at the ſouthern angle of the eaſtern 
part. This capital is found with three lay- 
ers of the entablature which have fallen in 
one piece without ſeparating, This fragment, 
which is of ſo coloſſal a ſize, as to render it diffi- 
cult, when near, to diſcriminate or determine its 
real form, is highly valuable, ſince we may 
aſcertain from it the true height of the edifice, 
and form an idea of the proportions of this 
temple. With reſpect to the noble bas relief, 
mentioned by Diodorus, repreſenting the com- 
bat of the giants on one fide, and the taking 
pf Troy on the other, there are not the 
ſmalleſt remains of it; nor is it impoſſible 

that 
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that none ſuch ever did exiſt ; ſince, in tem- 


ples built after this manner, and particularly 
this, where the columns were let into the 
wall, no plane ſurface is left to receive a bas 
relief but in the pediment, where the Greeks 
never placed any ſculpture. Diodorus, who 
aſſigns to this temple a breadth of ſixty feet, 
by one hundred and twenty in height, might 
have been deceived likewiſe with reſpect to the 
bas relief. | ens 
Plans of this temple have been given, which 
I take to be arbitrary, and in which it is re- 
preſented as having ſeventeen columns in 
depth by fix in front, and ſquare pilaſters for 
the interior periſtyle. But I think it would be 
too bold to form any plan from what is re- 
maining of its ruins ; nor would it be hazard- 
ing leſs to give an elevation of it, having no 
meaſure from the firſt layer of the columns. 
It would be impoſſible to give its dimenſions 
from the meaſure only of the capitals. Some 


antiquaries pretend that theſe columns never 


have exiſted, but that the capitals were ſup- 
ported by Giants, after the manner of what 
architects call Caryatides. This opinion they 
maintain from old traditions, from the name 


. it till bears of Temple of the Giants, and from 


the 
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"the arms of the modern city, taken, they ſay, 
from this monument, which the Girgentines 
have always prided themſelves in poſſeſſing, 
and repreſenting three giants bearing a caſtle, 
with three turrets, which are no other than 
the capitals of the temple ill ſculptured in 
barbarous times. A circumſtance which may 
ſupport ſtill more plauſibly this hypotheſis, is 
the total abſence of every morſel of ſhaft be- 
longing to theſe columns, and the greater de- 
gree of probability of a complete deſtruction 

of theſe giants, whoſe ſculpture would offer 
more angles, and expoſe more ſurface to the 
impreſſion of the air and abſolute demolition, 
than huge maſſes rounded off, and the durable 
form of inſerted columns, It is as difficult, 
however, to enforce as to aſcertain the truth 
of this opinion, which remains in the mind 
nke the monument itſelf, of which the eye 
can only diſcover traces, 

_ Here we ceaſed following the walls of the 
city and the temples; and advancing into the 
centre of the ancient city, found the frag- 
ment of a cornice of a circular form, which 
has been hollowed to make the baſon of a 
fountain. This fragment, which is of marble, 
and of a rich, rather than pure, workmanſhip, 


may 
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may very probably have been Roman, and 
have ſerved as the cornice of a bath, the 
ſpring of which riſes near this place. The 
proprietor of the ground has taken away greater 
part of the ſtones of this building io make 
pillars for an arbour, and preſerved the water, 
which he has formed into a baſon to refreſh his 
Hade. 8 8 

From hence we proceed directly to the 
centre of the old city, where there is a con- 
vent of reformed Franciſcans, called Santo 
Nicolo, built on the ruins of ancient edifices, 
ſaid to be the Forum. In the garden is a ſmall 
oblong building, with pilaſters at the angles, 
which may probably have been a little private 
temple, annexed to a great palace, that muſt 
have ſtood in a very advantageous ſituation, 
in the middle of the town, and on an emi- 
nence commanding it, This ſpot is ſaid to 
have been within the precincts of «the palace 
of Phalaris : but the building, from its archi- 
tecture, muſt be greatly poſterior to the time 
of Phalaris and all the great temples : it is of 
the Doric order, with attic baſes; and the 
moulding of the door-caſe is not in the ſtyle 
of the other ſtructures. It may, very poſſibly, 


have been the temple of the houſehold gods 
of 
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of ſome Roman prætor, but it is now con- 
verted into a chapel; the modern ſaint having 
taken his ſtation oppoſite the ſanctuary of 
the ancient deity, on which account the eaſtern 
door has been cloſed up, and another opened 
to the weſt, with an ogive arch of a Gothic 
form, and a wretched angular ſtair-caſe, that 
disfigures all that ſide of the building. The 
projecting pilaſters, on the ſide of entrance, 
ſeem to indicate columns and a periſtyle, 
which may, in fact, have been deſtroyed. 
The good fathers, to whom we had a letter of 
recommendation, regaled us extremely well, 
and gave us the beſt figs I ever eat in my life, 
After dinner we went to a field near the 
convent, where the theatre is ſuppoſed to have 
been ſituated. It is impaſſible to diſtinguiſh 
any form of building in ſupport of this 
opinion; but from the great number of trunks 
of moderate ſized columns, ſcattered about 
and employed in the walls of the incloſure, 
from the foundations of large ſtructures, ſtill 
diſcoverable, we cannot doubt but that a con- 
ſiderable edifice once ſtood on this ſpot. 
This was perhaps the theatre in which were 


ade the tragedies of Empedocles, a native 
of 
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of Agrigentum, and inventor of that ſpecies 
of poetry.* 

| Returning afterwards to the city, at the 
place where we had left it, and proceeding to 
the weſt-ward, we found ourſelves near the 
walls, for all the temples were built round the 
city, and each upon an eminence. That of 
Caſtor and Pollux, or at leaſt that which is ſo 
called, is totally demoliſhed, without leaving 
ſufficient remains to aſcertain its plan, without 
a ſtone being left in its place, or a ſingle group 
of ruins ſuſceptible of a drawing. Near this 
temple was the famous Piſcina, dug by the 
Carthaginians, who were taken priſoners at 
the battle of Himera. It was twenty cubits 
deep, and ſeven ſtadia in circumference. 
Though the internal coating baſon of this be 
intirely deſtroyed, and time has even furrowed 
and decayed the rock, out of which it was 
excavated, we ſtill may very plainly diſcover 
its ſhape and ſize. The canal that conducted 
the waters to this reſervoir, from a ſpring, at 
a ſmall diſtance, is not wholly deſtroyed; the 
ſtream continues to flow into it, and now waters 


There were forty-three tragedies of this philoſopher. 


The ſtadium was one hundred and twenty-five geome- 
trical paces in length, or ſix hundred and four Engliſh feet. 


ſome 
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ſome flouriſhing gardens, which at preſent oe- 
cupy the bottom of the Piſcina. The part 
that ſerved as a dyke to the waters, and let 
off the ſuperfluity into the river Acragas, is 
abſolutely demoliſhed, which gives this ruin 
at preſent rather the appearance of a com- 
mon ravin, than a work of antiquity. 

On the other ſide of the reſervoir, near the 
angle formed by the wall, as it follows the 
courſe of the Acragas, we meet with the ruins 

of the temple of Vulcan, two columns of 
which are ftill ſtanding without their eapi- 
tals. Its plan is ſtill in a great meaſure diſ- 
cernible, and ſome pieces of its interior wall 
yet remain. If the ruftic building which 
has been added to it ſpoils the plan, it 
adds to the pictureſque effect of this ruin, 
and forms it into a very exquiſite and highly 
finiſhed picture. Oppoſite to this temple was 
the ſpring of the Petroleum, which, if ever it 
really exiſted, no longer affords any thing but 
a water with a ſcum of fat and whitiſh mud, 
in which, after cloſely examining it, I found 
one of thoſe little globules formed by off upon 
the water. On ſcumming it with my hand, 
and collecting the moſt I could of this floating 
ſuhſtance, I could diſcover neither the leaſt 


taſte 
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taſte or ſmell, but only remarked that it had 
daubed my hand a little like ſoap water. This 
fat ſpring flows in a little valley, making it a 
corner of the promiſed land. 


Oppoſite this angle to the weſtward was the 


ground on which the Romans encamped, ſtill 
called II Campo Romano, and fituated between 
Mount Tauro and the city, on the ancient 
road of Heraclea. In this part of the weſtern 
fide, the walls were of an irregular form, and 
followed the windings of the river, The ruins 
are ſtill diſtinctly viſible. They were alter- 
nately the work of art and nature. With this 
part of the wall, roſe a little hillock called L 
Meta, a name ſuppoſed to have been retained 
from the uſe anciently made of it, for it is 
aſſerted that this ſpot was appropriated to ſome 
gymnaſtick games, ſuch as horſe and chariot 
races. Behind this little mount was a deep 
ravin encloſed by a great wall, the foundation 
of which is ſtill remaining. Further on is 
another angle, where the wall inclines to the 
eaſtward, following the ravin, called at pre- 
ſent, The vale of Saint Leonardo. At this 
angle was a great bridge, of which we ſtill 


ſee the firſt layers of the ſpurs of the arch, 


or of the pillars that bore the timbers, if of 
| wood, 
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wood, or beds for the arches to ſpring from; 
if of ſtone. The main city communicated, by 


means of the bridge, with the quarter called 


the Agrigentine city, likewiſe encloſed” with 
walls, and itſelf communicating with the cita- 
del. - Following theſe walls along the ravin 


S. Leonardo, we arrived at one of the ancient 


gates, where you Rill go a conſiderable way 
along the ancient road, cut out of the tufa, 
the general nature of the ſtone of the whole 
country. It is a marine concretion, mixed 
with ſhells of every kind, perfectly preſerved 


in their ineruſtation. The road was very 
narrow, being only ſeven or eight feet wide. 


Here we left the old city, and evidently per- 
ceived we were without the walls, by the 
number of burial places near the road, cut out 


of the tufa on a level with the ground, and 


ranged, four an from each —_— as at 


Solentum. 


The day was far mo 250 we „ defatted to 
another the examination of the antiquities we 
had ſtill to viſit. Our intention was to take 
plans of them; and this deſire was increaſed 
by ſome circumſtances very favourable to our 
deſign. Indeed the ſituation of Agrigentum 


and all its parts are ſo ſtrongly marked, every 


thing 
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thing about it was on ſo grand a ſcale, that it is 
ſtill eafy to retrace diſtinctly in the very nature 
of the ground the truth of all that hiftory 
has delivered down to us concerning it. Each 
monument was either hewi out of the rock, ot 
_ raiſed on an eminence. There are as many 
mountains as temples; the ditches in general 
are excavated vallies, and perpendicular clifts 
form the foundation of its walls. 

The next day we again ſet out to complete 
the circuit of the city, and to obſerve the courſe 
of its rivers, and the ſituation of the ancient 
fuburbs. We returned to the bottom of the Hill 
of the Franciſcans, where the walls, after fol- 
lowing the windings of the Acragas, croſſed 
the vale of 8. Leonardo, and ſtretched as far 
as the Agrigentine mount, to the ſpot where 
the Rußpa Athenea terminated, which they en- 
cloſed in their circumvallation. This rock, 
which where it fronts the north is almoſt per- 
pendicular, formed on that ſide an impreg- 
nable rampart for the eity; which was the 
reaſon it may be preſumed, why it was in- 
cluded in its precincts: the part of it which 
fronted the city, and was of the eaſteſt aſcent, 
was too ſteep ever to have had houſes built 


on it. | | 
C - On 
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On the brow of this cliff ſtood the temple 
of Jupiter. Atabyrius and Minerva, built by 
Gelias; the temple to which that wealthy 


citizen of Agrigentum retired with all his trea- 


ſures, when Himilco entered the deſerted city. 


Here hoped he to find an aſylum ; but ſeeing 


that nothing, however ſacred, could eſcape the 
Carthaginian fury, he himſelf ſet fire to the 
temple, and was conſumed in it with all his 
riches. . There is nothing remaining of this 
temple but a few fragments of the firſt ſteps, 
and the platform of the atrium ; but every 
thing that is preſerved is broken ſo ſmall, and 
is ſo irregular, that it is impoſſible to trace 
any plan, or to diſcover whether it was ſur- 


rounded by columns. Near this ſpat, we 
Perceived the remains of a wall incruſted in 


the rock, and ſome layers of free ſtone of the 
ſame wall. The rock continues perpendi- 
cular, and to form a natural fortification : it 


inclines to the ſouthward, preſenting a front 
to the eaſt, From hence we diſcovered the 


courſe of the Rucello, which runs to the eaſt- 
ward of the city, and falls into the Acragas to 
the ſouthward, not far from the temple of 
#ſculapius. From the temple of Jupiter Ata- 
byrius and Minerva, to that of Ceres and Pro- 
ſerpine, the ſpace called the Rupa Athenea, 
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is ſo ſteep, and the rock ſo bare and hard, 
that there is every reaſon to believe that no 
habitations were ever erected on it. No traces 


of the hand of man are to be found there, 
except the quarries, whither the Agrigentines 


ſent the Carthaginians taken priſoners at E- 


mera, and from which they made them dig 
out all thoſe large ſtones, employed in build- 
ing the greateſt part of their beautiful temples, 
their lofty and extenſive walls, the common 
ſewers, the Piſcina, and other publick works. 
The interval between that battle, and the 
taking of Agrigentum, was the æra of the 
proſperity, magnificence, and opulence of the 
Agrigentines : they:carried on, at that period, 
a great maritime traffic with Africa, where 
they ſold the ſuperfluous productions of their 

rich and fertile country, then much better 
cultivated than at preſent. | 
There is nothing curious in theſe quarries 
but their prodigious ſize; their cavity is culti- 
vated, and now forms a vaſt encloſure, like the 
Piſcina. Cloſe to this are two magazines hewn 
out of the rock, which may very probably 
have been two reſervoirs of water. From 
Hence, a road cut out of the rock, led along 
the fide of the hill to the temple of Ceres and 
Q 2 Proſerpine, 
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Proſerpine. This road may certainly be pre- 
ſumed to be antique, as it could have no other 
uſe ſince the deſtruction of that edifice. We 


diſcover on it traces of the wheels of carriages; 
no doubt thoſe employed in conveying mate- 


rials for building the temple. This way is 
very narrow, but arent us with nothing 
remarkable. i 

The temple of Ceres and Proſerpine was 
built before all the others by Theron, who 
availed himſelf of the ſame opportunity, and 
employed the ſame means with Phalaris to 


attain the tyranny; but he made a very dif- 


ferent uſe of the ſovereign power, and was 
as much beloved by the people, as the other 


had been an object of their abhorrence. The 


rock was cut expreſly for the ſite of the 
temple, and to form for it two large platforms. 
Its plan was ſimple, but noble; and if leſs 
magnificent than thoſe built afterwards, its 


ſtructure was at leaſt as perfect. The ſteps, 


the walls of the nave, and thoſe projecting 
before the periſtyle, are in good preſervation, 
and now make a part of the modern church 
of S. Blazi, the bottom of which conceals the 
ancient gate; the periſtyle of which, accord- 


ing to all appearance, was ornamented with 


a pedi- 
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a pediment ſupported by columns, now no 
longer to be found. We may conclude from 
two reaſons, with ſome degree of certainty, 
that this temple was .not ſurrounded by co- 
lumns : firſt, becauſe no traces of them are to 
be diſcovered ; ſecondly, becauſe the walls of 
the nave are immediately ſupported by the 
ſteps that are ſtill remaining, which would not 
be the caſe had there been a gallery round it, 
A third reaſon likewiſe may be added, which 
is, that the wall of the temple is too near the 
rock to allow us to imagine that there ever 
could have been a gallery in ſo narrow a ſpace. 
Its platform extended to the angle of the 
wall, and according to all appearance, a grand 
flight of ſteps deſcended from the ſouthern 
part of the temple into the city, and covered 
what remains of the ſteep declivity of the 
mountain, We till very diſtinctly diſcover 
the ridge of the platform on that fide, and 
ſome remains of the ſuppoſed flight of ſteps, 
but not in ſuch preſervation as abſolutely to 
determine whether the rock was only coated 
here, or if there really were ſteps. A little far- 
ther on, the wall formed a re-entering angle, 
obliquely terminated at the bottom by a ſtreet, 
and an opening, hewn out of the rock and 


Q3 the 
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the ruins of a gate, called the gate of Neapolis; 
ſome layers of the left fide of which as you 


come out of the town are {till viſible, as are 


alſo the large free ſtones, that ſerved at once 
for threſholds and the pavement at this gate. 
We may diſcover the ancient level, by the 
gate leading from the main city to the quarter 
of Neapolis, which was a large detached ſuburb, 
walled in, and ſeparated from the town by a 
bridge over the Rucello, the laſt remains of 
which were ſhewn me, having been very lately 


carried off to build a lime-kiln. The bridge 


was ſmall, and I could not meet with _y ſtone 
that indicated it to have been arched. 

We next bent our courſe acroſs Neapolis, 
towards the river Hyp/a, diſcovering in our 
way nothing but a few ſquared ſtones, ſome 


foundations of walls, little buildings, and bu- 


rying places. This large ſuburb, which oc- 


cupied a wide valley, was alſo ſurrounded by 
an encloſure formed by nature; which circum- 


vallation was completed by a feeble wall, the 
veſtiges of which are {till viſible on the farther 


fide of the valley. This part of the vale, and 


the rocks oppoſite to it, are covered with ſquare 
burial places dug out of the rock. They are 


found in ſuch numbers, that the hill ſeems to 


be 
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be only one vaſt heap of farcophagi, every 
detached fragment of rock N two or 
three. 

By this little valley of the dead, parallel to 
that of Neapolir, we approached nearer to the 
city, over againſt the gate of Gela. Theſe 
were the quarters of part of the camp of 
Himilco, at the firft ſiege by the Carthaginians, 
and was ſeparated from the city by the Rucello. 
Between the gate of Gela and the temple of 
Juno Lucina, he raiſed a baſtion on which he 
placed his warlike machines, and battered the 
walls on this fide. In fact, we Rill perceive that 
the rock has been here cut in a parallel direc- 
tion, in two places. This ſecond declivity of 
the rock no doubt formed the baſtion on which 
the battering engines mentioned in hiſtory were 
placed. Its ruins are now confounded with 
thoſe of the wall. | 

From this ſpot, and retiring toward che 
pn PH that fronts it, we have the fineſt 


proſpect of the ruins of the ancient city, and 


are enabled to form a moſt magnificent idea 


of Agrigentum, as it appeared in all its ancient 


ſplendor. From hence we diſcover the ſitua- 
tion of the camp of Himilco, the part of the 
wall he battered, the temple of Juno Lucina, 


\* that 
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that of Concord, and the tombs before men- 
tioned ; on the other fide we have a view of 
the gate of Gela, that of Neapolis, the temple 
of Ceres and Froſerpine, the Mons Athenea, 
and the temple of Jupiter and Minerva; in 
the middle, we perceive the ſite of the ancient 
city; and in the back ground the modern 
town, built on the ſpot formerly occupied by 

the caſtle of Cocalus and the citadel. | 
From hence we followed the walls, paſſing 
under the temples of Juno, of Concord, and 
of Hercules, between the Porta a Mare and 
the tomb of Theron, below the temple of the 
Olympian Jupiter. We then paſſed a ſecond 
time before the Piſcina, at the place where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the Acragas, which we 


now crofled dry-ſhod, and aſcended the Campo 


Romano, a large flat ſpace, on an eminence 


_ fortified by nature, which has formed for its 


defence two ſloping walls, by which it is ſur- 
rounded, and rendered as difficult of attack as 
a regularly fortified city, 

Me next went to another eminence, which 


formed a little quarter connected with the city 


by the great wall I have ſpoken of in my firſt 
excurſion, and from thence to the ſite of the 


ancient Urbs Agrigentina at Camico, which 
became 
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became an ill ſituated ſuburb of the city of 
Agri igentum, built by the Greeks of Gela. 
No part of this old town is viſible, but the 
nearly obliterated traces of ſome wretched 
walls, We now aſcended the Camico, ſituated 
cloſe by, the form of one of whoſe ancient 
baſtions is ſtill preſerved by the convent, 
Having a great deſire to view thoſe famous 
aqueducts or ſewers of Pheax, the firſt work of 
that nature known, and which had ſerved as 
a model for all others of the kind, I went in 
ſearch of them in the vale of S. Leonardo, 
where I was told there were ſome apertures ; 
and, in fact, I diſcovered the mouths of ſeve- 
ral; into one of which I got them to let me 
down, but finding the channel obſtructed, 
I paſſed to another that led me to a conduit, 
which ſtill conveys the water to the Franciſcan 
convent, I had a man and torch with me, 
and penetrated into this obſcure channel, dug 
from eight to twenty feet height out of the 
rock, and from three to four feet wide. After 
proceeding a hundred paces, I found a ſecond 
opening ; a hundred and twenty paces farther, 
there is a bend in the channel for twenty 
paces: then recovering the firſt direction, I 
followed it for one hundred and ſixteen paces, 
and 
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and found, to the right, another channel, 
conveying the water likewiſe from another 
ſpring. This channel was only five and twenty 
paces long, and the water falling from the 
rock, depoſited a mud of the colour of red 


| lead, To the left was another channel, ſix 


and thirty paces long, and choaked up by the 
depoſition of this ſubſtance. I found the main 
channel choaked up in the ſame manner, 
thirty paces beyond this ſecond communica- 


tion, and the water filtrating through the 


mud. This aqueduct, three hundred and 


eighty paces of which I have examined, has 


nothing to entitle it to the celebrity of ' thoſe 
of Pheax, which apparently are deſtroyed, or 
may, perhaps, be thoſe of which we had diſ- 
covered ſome veſtiges a few days before, mag- 
nificently built with free ſtone, arched with 
layers projecting over each other, and ſhut 
in with a large covering ſtone, near the Piſ- 
cina, The ruins of the latter are reduced to 
ſo little, and what remains of them is ſo 


" confuſed, that it is impoſſible to form any 


| idea of a fabrick that poſſeſſed ſo high a re- 
putation. With reſpe& to thoſe which I was 


able to viſit and purſue, they are ſimply formed 


out of the rock, without any great effort of art, 
| nor 


8 
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nor have they any coating of ſtone; other 
channels have been joined to them, to con- 
vey the water of a ſpring, from the Nope 
Athenea, to the centre of the city. 

I afterwards returned to the mole, and there 
ſaw the admirable magazines of the Caricatorio, 
the richeſt in Sicily, conſiſting of caverns or 
ciſterns cut out of the rock, in which the corn 
is preſerved without the leaſt injury. This 
rock is ſimilar, or pretty nearly ſo, to that 
deſcribed in the account I have given of 
Sciacca, and perfectly ſecures the grain, both 
from humidity and fermentation. The ſaline 
and nitrous particles contained in theſe recep- 
tacles preſerve the corn, which, when it comes 
out is really of a better quality than when it 
was firſt lodged in them. Theſe magazines 
belong to the king, and ſecure the ſubſiſtence 
of the iſland. Foreign merchants come hither 
to purchaſe the ſurplus, exportation being per- 
mitted after the reſerve of fifty thouſand /alms, 
for the ſeed corn of the diſtrict, and the neceſ- 
ſary proviſion for the granaries of the cities. 
The king is accountable for the corn lodged , 
there, and the proprietors have only a ſmall 
| ſum to pay for ſtore-houſe rent. The grain 
being extremely dry when remoyed from the 

ciſterns 
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ciſterns into the out-houſes, the effec of the 
air alone ſwells it a twentieth part, which be- 
longs to the ſovereign, who is only obliged to 
be anſwerable for the meaſure delivered. This 
article would afford an immenſe revenue were 
it under a better management ; were the per- 
ſons employed never to ſuffer themſelves to be 
corrupted or impoſed upon, nor to receive any 
corn, except ſuch upori which there can be no 


| loſs; and did not pretended deficiencies transfer 


to the pockets of thoſe who have the conduc 
of this buſineſs the greateſt part of the profits, 

His Catholic Majeſty has not been more 
fortunate in his choice of the port of Girgenti, 
than in that of the harbours of Apulia and 


Calabria, it being liable to fill up equally by 


two oppolite winds; the ſouth-eaſterly, driving 
into it the earth ſeparated from the coaſt by 
the force of the waves, and the north-weſterly 


choaking it up with the light ſand of the ſhores 


on that ſide. After labouring at vaſt expenſe 
to remedy theſe inconveniencies by two piers, 
the government has been obliged, as at Crotona, 
to employ galley ſlaves who work, and muſt 
perpetually work, at emptying and cleanſing 


* Formerly king of Naples and the Sicilies. 
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the entrance of this port; which muſt not be 
abandoned from its importance in the expor- 
tation of commodities from all the ſouthern 
part of Sicily, and the ſhelter it affords the 
Neapolitan veſſels in the ſeas moſt expoſed to 
the Barbary Corſairs, being almoſt within ſight 
of Africa. 

This mole was not the port of the ancient 
Agrigentum, which was at the mouth of the 
Acragas, and of which not a fingle trace is left. 
The ſailors pretend that in a profound calm they 


ſtill diſtinguiſh ſome works at the bottom of 
the ſea, and even a ring of iron or braſs. 
It is very difficult to determine reſpecting the 


importance of this ancient port; but as the 


ſituation was by no means advantageous, and 


hiſtory makes no mention of an Agrigentine 
navy, we may preſume that it was only calcu- 
lated to receive merchant veſſels which came 
there to trade. And there was, in fact, in 
that quarter a very long ſuburb, occupying 
the ſpace from the city to the ſea, called the 
Emporium, or Quarter of the Merchants. We 
find in the country ſome fragments of walls, 
which from their ſituation oy be the remains 
t this ſuburb. 


Judging 
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* Judging of the ancient population of Agri- 
gentum from the extent of its circumference 
and of its ſuburbs, we may readily admit the 
number given us by the celebrated Empe- 
docles, a citizen of that place, who makes 
the inhabitants amount to eight hundred thou- 
ſand. At preſent, reckoning the city, properly 
ſo called, 'which was the- ancient caſtle, the 
ſuburb of Camico, and that built by Henry 


and Conſtance in the twelfth century, it is 
reduced to fifteen thouſand perſons, poor 


enough for the moſt part, and of a melan- 


choly wild appearance. I affiduouſly endea- 


youred to diſcover ſome traces of the beauty 
that gave ſuch celebrity to the Agrigentine 
women; but I did not ſee a ſingle hand- 
ſome female, nor was able to ſpeak to any 
one: a circumſtance that never occurred to me 
before in Sicily, even in thoſe places where I 
had made the ſhorteſt ſtay, yet I was eighteen 
days at Agrigentum. Nor has the race of 
horſes degenerated leſs ; there is no longer any 


light cavalry, no longer any ſtuds, nay, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, there are no longer any Agri- 


gentine horſes. The nobility here are very 
poor, and live in great privacy. The mer- 
chants, wholly taken up with their affairs, 

ſee 


\ 
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| ſee no body but at the Exchange; without 
ſociety and without amuſements, every body 
here is, and appears to be, gloomy and de- 
vout. Paſſing one Friday evening by the 
great ſquare, I heard them ſinging a miſe- 
rere, and making a great noiſe in the church; - 

on ſtepping into it, I ſaw two hundred in- 
habitants of the town, with large whips in 
their hands, keeping time whilſt they laid on 
their ſhoulders, and changing hands, when 
that they ſtruck with was wearied. On this 
account, ſince the taking of Agrigentum by 
the Romans, there would ſcarcely be any 
mention of it in hiſtory, but for the mir- 
acles that have been wrought there, and the 
ſaints who have been biſhops of the ſee. 

An Agrigentine, named Gubernatis, with 
whom I had become acquainted, and to whom I 
was indebted for great part of my information 
reſpecting that city, conducted me one day to 
one of the moſt intereſting curioſities of the 
country, and which has hitherto been neg- 


| lefted by all modern travellers: it is a volcano 


of a peculiar ſpecies, not reſembling any other, 
either in its eruptions, the matter it emits, or 
the form it aſſumes. _ 
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? This phænomenon is ſituated between Ara- 
4 gona and Girgenti, ſix miles from the latter, 
ànd four from the former. It was known to 
Solinus and Fazello, who have both mentioned 
it. In the time of the latter, the place was 
called Mayharuca; its preſent name is Macalub- 
ba. For ſeveral ages paſt it manifeſted itſelf ſo 
obſcurely, and with ſo little noiſe, that it was 
forgotten, and no longer known to any but 
the poſſeſſor of the eſtate it lies in. But laft 
year, on the 29th of September, 1777, at ſun- 
ſet, a column of thick ſmoke iſſued from the 
centre, which continued riſing till ſix in the 
morning of the next day, when, by a terrible 
exploſion, it opened itſelf a mouth, from 
whence it ſhot forth into the air, with a tre- 
mendous noiſe, a column of tine potters earth, 
which roſe to the height of above ſixty feet, 
ſome ſay twice as high; and ſpreading into the 
form of a muſhroom, divided and covered 
part of the orifice from which it had proceed- 
eds, whilſt the remainder returning back to its 
| | centre, occaſioned by its fall, a deep and 
| rumbling roar, which was ſoon followed by a 
freſh exploſion. Theſe throes continued at in- 
tervals of every {ix minutes, and an hour and 
à half after, it recommenced with more vio- 
| lence 
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lence than ever, ſo that in the ſix hours it 
laſted, there were four diſtin eruptions, which 
covered with clay a ſpace of two hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter. The ſoil was not raiſed 
by it above three feet, the matter being ſo at- 
tenuated, as to ſpread in falling, and flowing 
like a lava, on the neighbouring eminences, 
filling up their cavities. The mouth having 
been filled by this matter, there remained no 
more appearance than before of a volcano. 
"Theſe eruptions happened eleven months be- 
fore I viſited the place. The proprietor of the 
ground, who had been an eye-witneſs of 
them, was ſo good as to accompany us, and 
to communicate to me. all the particulars I 
have related. We examined the place together, 
but could diſcover nothing but a cavity ſcarcely 
perceptible, covered with a cruſt, baked and 
cracked by the heat of the ſun. Upwards of 
ſixty apertures, from four to ſix inches in 
diameter, manifeſted the conſtant exertions of 
a ſubterraneous power, by a perpetual ebulli- 
tion of ſalt water, mixed with an almoſt im- 
palpable clay, iſſuing every inſtant from theſe 
apertures, the matter ſubſiding and riſing, like 
coffee boiling in a kettle. Round each mouth 
little craters were formed in ſhape of cones, 

> --. which 
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which the fluidity of the matter prevented 
from riſing to above fix or ſeven inches, and 
from theſe craters flowed little fluid lavas, 
' which inſinuated themſelves into, and were 
loft in the chinks ; the whole abſolutely form- 
Ing the repreſentation, in miniature, of a vol- 
cano, with all its wonderful phznomena, 

I was ſo anxious to examine it, that ap- 
proaching too near and haſtily, my feet broke 
the cruſt, and I was ready to ſink into the 
clay. I proceeded with more caution there- 
fore to another aperture, and laid myſelf on 
"the ground, in order to preſent a greater ſur- 
face, and have a nearer view. I applied my 
ear to the orifice, and heard no internal noiſe, 

but a ticking exactly like that produced by 
ſmall ſparks drawn from the conductor of an 
electrical machine. I found that this noiſe 
was occaſioned by the exploſion of the air 
bubbles which were continually dilating, and 
that the noiſe of the dilatation was ftronger 
than in ordinary water, in proportion to the 
weight and denſity of the matter whence they 
_ proceeded. Theſe bubbles were ſometimes 
powerful enough to make an exploſion four 
inches above the mouth. The air that eva- 
porated from it had = ſmell of a brick Kiln 


newly 
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newly opened. I applied my tongue to the 
fluid matter, and found nothing but the taſte 
g of ſea ſalt, only a little acrid. . 
I cloſed one of the apertures perfectly tight 
with my hand, and felt the preſſure of the air 
repelling it; the matter now eſcaped more 
abundantly from the adjoining mouths, and 
the air ſwelled under my hand, fo that in lift- 
ing it, it was followed by a noiſe like that of 
the air pump after alight ſtroke of the piſ- 
F ton; which evidently proves a general com- 
munication of all the apertures. Another 
Proof is, that on our advancing to the centre, 
the weight of four perſons preſſing on the 
cruſt, made the matter iſſue more plentifully 
at once from every crater. I ſtill proceeded to 
examine ſome new ones; in ſome of which 
I found marks of a bituminous mire, and 
in all of them a marine ſalt elaborated by the 
- Jun, and ſpread over the ſurface of the earth. 
I introduced my hand into one of the holes, 
and found the matter tepid like the water of a 
warm bath. I tried to ſound. the depth of it 
with my cane of fix feet long, which entered 
without the leaſt reſiſtance, and gave no ſigns 
of a bottom. I then tried a ſecond time the 
thickneſs of the cruſt, and finding it but fix 
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inches at the apertures, began to perceive the 
danger of making obſervations on this phæno- 


menon, leſs dreaded, but more dangerous than 
any of the kind; for by remaining ſome time 
in the fame place, I diſtinctly perceived that 


the repeated preſſure of the foot moiſtened 
| afreſh, and diluted this eruſt, which if it hap- 


pened to give way muſt inevitably precipitate 


us into a hot mud, where we ſhould meet 
with unavoidable and dreadful death. We 


finiſhed our examination of this place there- 


fore with the greateſt precaution. I remark- 
| ed, that this volcano not only threw forth 


moiſtened earth, but ſtone, and a ſpecies of 
baked earth of little conſiſtence, which the air 
deſtroys and ſeparates into flakes. I obſerved 


likewiſe different ſorts of talc, ſome in leaf 


like cryſtal, and found iron ore and mar- 


caſite, with the effloreſcence of copper; and on 
examining the lands adjoining to the volcano, 


met with the ſame productions. In ſome 
places too there was a cruſt rendered hard and 
ſolid by time, and ſmall mouths producing 
the ſame effects, and this at a great diſtance 
from thoſe of the eruption of 1777. I 
picked up a ſalt there, not to be attenu- 


ated by time. Since, notwithſtanding the an- 


tiquity 
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tiquity of the other eruptions, whoſe date is 
unknown, there is little or. no vegetation in 
all the ſpace in which theſe apertures are found. 
This rock ſtone, and talc, and theſe minerals, 
which do not partake of the nature of the 
clay they are found in, prove that under the 
bed of this fluid earth, there is a rock, below 
which lies the principle of this phænome- 
non. The air bubbles, the odour they exhale, 
the tepidity of the water, and above all, 
the ſpouting and noiſy eruption of laſt year, 
leave no room to doubt of the cauſe being 
volcanic. 

If I might be allowed to hazard any con- 
jecture of my own, concerning the cauſe of a 
' phznomenon with which we are ſo little ac- 
quainted, I ſhould ſay that the ſubterranean . 
fire that reigns throughout this part of the 
iſland, from Sciacca hither, meets in this 
place with ſome ſalt ſprings, which ſubtilizing 
a light earth, leaves here, more readily than 
elſewhere, a paſſage for the air produced by 
this fire ; that this paſſage of the air, continu- 
ally lifting, mingling, and attenuating more 
and more this earth, by its continual heat, it 
becomes at length ſo elaborated and light, as 
to give way to the power that raiſes it, and 
R 3 that 
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that immediately after the volcanic evapora- 
tion, this humid matter, falling back on itſelf, 
reſumes in its turn the power it had loſt on 
the volcano; and that here, in ſhort, as at the 
ſtoves of Sciacca, and in the country round 
Palma, where a great deal of ſulphur is fabri- 
cated, we can diſcover only the principles of 
a volcano, the materials of which apparently 
are neither ſufficiently abundant, or complete, 
nor renewed often enough, to produce the 


great effects of Veſuvius and Ætna. 


We departed from Girgenti the iſt of Septem- 
ber in the morning, paſſing through the walls of 
the ancient city at the gate ofGela. We left the 
ſuburb of Neapolis on the left, and arrived on 
the banks of the river Hyſa, where the Car- 
thaginians were defeated by the ſuccours ſent 
by Gela to the Agrigentines, at the time of 
the firſt ſiege by Himilco ; a battle which the 
inhabitants may really have viewed from their 
walls, as hiſtory informs us they did, and' not 


as ſome pretend on the banks of the Himera, 


which is fix and twenty miles diftant, and 
could never be diſcovered from Agrigentum, 
notwithſtanding its elevated ſituation, Seve- 
ral geographers have placed Agrigentum on 
that river, but the error is ſo glaring, and ſo 

generally 
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generally exploded, that it is no longer worth 

while to controvert it. We travelled for twelve 
miles in an immenſe valley, and arrived at the 
ſulphur works of Palma, which lay on the 
right of our road. The ſulphur is extracted 
by the ſimpleſt proceſs. It merely conſiſts in 
taking ſtones out of the mountain, which 
when broken, and piled up on a furnace, are 
expoſed to the fire, in which the ſulphureous 
particles liquefy, and are received in a ſort of 
cauldrons, which form the bottom of the fur- 
nace, from whence the matter is drawn off by a 
cock into boxes, where it is left to cool. It 
appears that this ſulphur muſt have previouſly 
ſuffered a degree of heat and fuſion ; for great 
lumps of it are found like large pebbles, and 
of the ſame form, unmixed with any extrane- 
ous matter; theſe lumps are in a very refined 
ſtate, and almoſt tranſparent. 'Three miles 
from this place, ſome pieces are found alſo in a 
ſtate of cryſtallization, and of a colour as bril- 


liant as the oriental topaz, The ſtones taken 


out from the furnace, after the extraction of 
the ſulphur, are light and porous ; ſome of 
them too, exhibit a principle of white cryſtal- 
I:zation, and the rock around the whole mine 
ig of a greyiſh hue mixed with a cinereous 
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clay, Two miles from hence the country be- 


comes fertile, and is covered with fruit trees, 


principally with almonds, a conſiderable article 
of commerce with the Dutch, who come to 
purchaſe this fruit at Palma, a large town at 
two miles diſtance. The houſes of that place 
are built of ſtone, and the mortar is ſo white, 
as to make them appear new, and to give ſuch 
as are in ruins the air of being unfiniſhed. We 
ſtayed here no longer than the time neceſſary 
for dinner. Palma contains about eight thous 
ſand inhabitants, 


ALICAT A, 


The country continues to abound in the 
ſame productions, that is to ſay, in vineyards, 
corn, and fruit trees, and we no ſooner left 
the vale of Palma, than we came in view of 
the vaſt plain bathed by the river mera, 
now called the Sal/o, and beyond it the cele- 
brated fields of Gela, At the end of a chain 
of hills, on the ſea-ſhore, on this ſide the 
river, ſtands Licata or Alicata, ſaid to be 
the ancient city of Gela; a claim diſputed with 
it by Terra-Nuova, though the latter does not 
appear to poſſeſs a better founded title. Vir- 


gil, 
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gil, a poet who may be always cited as an ac- 
curate geographer in all diſputes of this nature, 
ſays: 1 | 

Apparet Camerina procul, campique Geloi, 

Immaniſque Gela, fluvii cognomine dicta. 

ENEID. Lib. III. 

which lines ſeem to prove that city not to have 
been on the ſea ſhore, ſince Eneas diſcovered 
its fields only at a great diſtance. Diodorus 
ſays that the Agrigentines, after paſſing the 
river, encamped in the Gelean fields ; that af- 
ter defeating the troops of Gela, they likewiſe 
paſſed the river in their flight, and that on 
the capture of the town, the inhabitants came 
to reſide at Phintia, which proves Gela to 
have been on the left of the river. 

This city of Phintia was built by Phintia, 
Tyrant of Agrigentum, who being ſeated on the 


throne, and protected by the Carthaginians, 


founded and beſtowed on it his name. Hiſ- 
tory alſo informs us that Himilco, paſſing the 
river Himera, encamped before Gela. But if 
that general coming from Agrigentum paſſed 
the river Himera, to encamp before Gela, this 
city muſt neceſſarily have ſtood on the left of 
the river, and not on the right, the ſide on 
which Alicata ſtands. Hiſtory ſays likewiſe, 

| that 
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that Dionyſius, who marched at the head of the 
Syracuſans to ſuccour Gela, formed his camp 
at the ſame time between the city and the ſea, 
in order to keep near his fleet, which lay at 
the mouth of the river Gela. Now there 
certainly is not room for a camp between what 
is here ſuppoſed to be the ſituation of the ancient 
Gela and the ſea, ſince it is nothing but a very 
ſteep rock towards the coaſt, and near this 
there is no river but the Himera, nor even the 
ſmalleſt rivulet to which the appellation of 
the river Gelas could be applied. Farther, 
hiſtory, after giving us to underſtand chat 
| Dionyſus ſecretly befriended the Carthagini- 
ans, relates, that leaving Gela at midnight, he 
arrived in the morning at Camerina, and that 
Having perſuaded the inhabitants to follow him, 
and perceiving the murmurs of his troops, and 
the defection of his cavalry, he fled with his 
guard full ſpeed to Syracuſe, where he arrived 
at midnight. If Gela had ſtood where Alicata 
now ſtands, it would not have been poſſible 
| for him to have arrived in the morning at Ca- 
marina, and ſtill leſs for him and his guards 
| in four and twenty hours to have reached Sy- 
| racuſe, which by the ſhorteſt road is ninety 
4 miles from Licata. The opinion therefore 
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which places the ancient Gela at Alicata, ſeems 
to me to have no other foundation than'the 
claim of the inhabitants, whoſe pretenſions reſt 
only on the authority of a ſmall Greek inſcrip- 
tion, which they ſhew on a piece of marble, 
of three feet and a half by ten inches, inſerted 
in the wall of their cathedral, and on the cir- 
cumſtance of the vaſt plains bathed by the Hi-- 
mera, at this day the Salſo. By way of con- 
firmation, they have taken for their arms the 
ancient impreſs of the coin of Gela, which is 
the body of an ox, with a human head. They 
have ſculptured likewiſe at their gate two buſts, 
one of Antiphemus the Rhodian, and the other 
of Eutimes of Crete, the founders of Gela. It 
is poſſible nevertheleſs, that theſe plains may 
really have been the Campi Geloi, or territory 
of Gela, though this was not the ſituation of 
the city, and that this little inſcription, which 
is of extremely eafy conveyance, may have 
been brought hither with other relics after the 
deſtruction of Gela. | 
We examined the country round Alicata, 
and obſerved, oppoſite the town, ſome rocks 
on a level with the water, having all the ap- 
pearance of the pier of a harbour, and which 
it is natural to ſuppoſe the inhabitants made 
ule 
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uſe of to form the port of Phintias, adding 
ſome artificial improvements to theſe natural 
adyantages. The harbour in this caſe would be 
ſhut in, and defended by a huge rock, which 


ſtill ſerves as a fortreſs, and, as it is ſaid, once 


ſtood detached (a circumſtance by no means 
impoſſible) and permitted veſſels to enter by a 
paſſage where the caſtle now is, that unites the 
rock to the main land, blocking up the en- 
trance of the harbour, which could be of no 
uſe to modern built veſlels, 

On the hill that commands the mo- 
dern town, near the convent of the capu- 
chins, we found ſome inconſiderable frag- 
ments of antient edifices. Among others, a 
ciſtern made of the cement, uſed ſo often by 
the Romans, of broken bricks mixed with 


lime. We found likewiſe ſome fragments of 


a kind of Moſaic compoſed of little cubes of 
marble, regularly diſtributed in this cement, 
as alſo ſome pieces of Greek vaſes. Two 


miles farther on, following the chain of the 


mountain, we were ſhewn, on a rock, ſome 
remains of three rows of ſteps, ſo much de- 
faced, as to have more the air of being form- 
ed by nature than by art. Theſe, we were 


told, were the ruins of a temple of Gela, 
though 
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though there remained not a ſingle ſquare 
ſtone to teſtify in favour of that opinion. 
They ſhewed us too, with great pomp, fome 
little grottoes eight or ten feet ſquare, formed 
by ſhepherds as a ſhelter from the weather ; 
an hermitage with paintings ſuitable, and a 
large ſquare cavity, cut out of the rock, ex- 
| hibited as the grand convincing teſtimonial, 
but which ſeemed to me nothing more than 
the ſite of a watch tower for giving ſignals, 
a building the more neceſlary in this place, 
as the plain it overlooks is ſo low, and 
_ environed with mountains, as, to have no 
other means of being apprized of what is 
paſſing at ſea, For, from this point, the 
plain and the bed of the river Sa//o appear 
much below the level of the coaſt, and 
are in fact ſo little above that of the ſea, that 
in the heavy gales of winter, it enters the 
river, and renders the water ſalt a great way 
up the country. In ſummer, it choaks up 
the mouth of the river with ſand, ſtops its 
courſe, and forces it to eſcape only by an 
imperceptible filtration, which produces a 
bad air, of the inconveniences of which the 
inhabitants are far from being inſenſible, but 
they are prevented by the vicinity of the ſea, 

| from 


from experiencing all the bad effects it Loaull 
- otherwiſe produce. 
The population of Alicata conſiſts of ten 
- thouſand . perſons, who enjoy all the com- 
' forts ariſing from an excellent country, and 
grain and fruits of the beſt quality. Its trade 
is in corn, and the ſupplying Malta with pro- 
- viſions : Alicata being the magazine, and port, 
for the exportation of all the neceſſaries of 
life, furniſhed to that neighbouring iſland by 
Sicily. It ſupplies Malta particularly with 
- paſtry, which is whiter and better here than 
- elſewhere. The figs, and the birds called 
Becafigos, or White Ears, are exquiſite here. 
The latter are taken in ſuch great quantities, 
that they make an oil from their fat, which 
they preſerve in bottles, and keep it the whole 
year. It is made uſe of as butter for ragouts, 
and is ſuperior to it. The inhabitants of 
Alicata carry the chief part of their fruit to 
Malta, for which they bring back a great deal 
of money; and it may be obſerved, that if 
Sicily be of ſingular utility to the Malteſe, 
their money is likewiſe of the utmoſt import- 
ance to the commerce of this part of Sicily. 
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HERE being no Efperonaro then at 
| Alicata, we were detained three days, 
4 till we would procure one from Terra Nuova. 
} We did not ſet fail therefore before the 4th 

of September, as night came on. Our little 
veſſel had ſix men, and coſt us ſeven ounces; 
about four pounds Sterling. We were in 
all fix paſſengers, and ſo crowded, that 
there was no place to lie down in; for theſe 
| veſſels are ſo ſmall, that did we not know 
that they are conſtantly employed, no perſon 
would riſk himſelf in them on the open 


ſea, 
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ſea, We had a pretty freſh weſterly breeze, 


which carried us nine knots in the firſt hour, 
When we ſet fail J felt myſelf animated with 
all the enthuſiaſm inſpired by the thought of 


braving the ocean; but theſe high ſpirits 


only laſted half an hour, and I ſoon ſunk 


into that ſtate of ſuffering, diſquietude, and 
deſpondency I had before ſo often experi- 


enced. We were all ſick as ſoon as the wind 
dropt, and there was only juſt enough to 
carry us as faſt as we could have rowed. 
Proceeding along the coaſt, we arrived, 
at two in the morning, at Terra Nuova, and 


from thence ſailed down the mid-channel, 


ſteering ſtraight for Gozo. The wind dying 


away, we had the breeze of the current, 


which always blows from eaſt to weſt, and 


gave us a retrograde motion, that every in- 


ſtant had a very diſagreeable effect on my 
weak ſtomach, On the 5th at noon, the 


weſterly wind freſhened for ſome hours, 


carried us out of fight of Sicily, and kept us 
for an hour or two in the open ſea; for we 


ſoon diſcovered the iſle of Gozo, the loftieſt 
of the three iſlands, compoſing the ſovereignty 


of the Grand Maſter of Malta. It is diſ- 


covered at thirty miles diſtance, and Sicily 
diſappears 


4 
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diſappears at thirty-five, which leaves fifteen 
miles open ſea, out of the eighty, the breadth 
of the channel between Terra Nuova and 
Malta. 


We bore down on Gozo during the re- 
mainder of the day, but it ſo happened, that 


inſtead of coming to an anchor at that iſland, 
we drove to the eaſtward, and made /a Cu- 


mino, a little iſland, no better than a barren 


rock, between Gozo and Malta. This iſle of 
Cumino is ſo named from the cummin it 
produces, and which grows, if I =y ſo ſay, 
on the ſtone. 

The impoſſibility of entering Malta in the 


night, and my impatience to land in order to 


procure ſome relief and give a few moments 
reſpite to my ſtomach, for I had even vomited 
blood during the whole day, rendered this 
ruggedeſt of all ſhores, in my eyes, a moſt de- 
lightful grove. We ſpread our cloaks upon 
the ground, and whiltt our boatmen were 
ſupping and making themſelves merry, en- 
deavoured to take ſome repoſe. Scarcely 
had we remained two hours in this ſituation, 
before I felt myſelf awakened by a man, who 
accoſted me in a language to which I was an 
utter ſtranger ; by his earneſtneſs, however, I 

8 conceived 
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conceived that he was giving me ſome ſalu- 
tary advice. I queſtioned him in Italian, 
which he did not underſtand ; but at length, 
by dint of ſigns, made me comprehend that we 
muſt not remain there, unleſs we wiſhed to 
perform quarantine. I led him to the boat, 
where there was a Malteſe who underſtood 
a little Arabic, the language he was ſpeaking ; 
and learnt from him that the iſle of Gozo was 
in quarantine, a ſlave from the Levant having 
eſcaped, and concealed himſelf in the iſland, 
and though we had not landed there, ſhould 
we be diſcovered by any of the barks of the 
police, we ſhould be obliged to perform qua- 
rantine on our arrival at Malta, The idea 
of this made us all ſhudder; I dreaded the 
quarantine ftill more than the ſea, and pre- 
ſently ſlipped a crown into the hand of our 

adviſer. | = | 
We returned on board in the dead of night, 
with all poſſible haſte, and doubling the Ca- 
minotto, a ſmall deſert rock, failed along the 
low coaſt of Malta, There being no wind, 
we took to our oars, following all the wind- 
ings of the ſhore, and paſſing under the dif- 
ferent towers and forts which defend the 
bays and anchoring grounds of that part of 
the 
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the iſland, which alone is acceſſible; all the 
other ſide being ſufficiently guarded by na- 
ture. At break of day, we arrived at the 
point of Dragut, ſo called from the viceroy 
of Algiers, who landed there at the ſiege of 
Malta, under the reign of Soliman, and when 
La Valette was grand maſter. 
| We paſſed before the harbour of Mar/a 
Miſcet, where we found the French ſhip of 


war the Cato, which had carried M. de Saint 


Prieſt to Conſtantinople, and was performing 
complete quarantine, the moſt violent plague 
raging in, and depopulating, all the coaſts of 


the Levant, We next arrived under the fa- 


mous fort Saint Elmo, the principal fortifica- 
tion of Malta, which coſt the Turks ſo many 
men, and which they were unable to carry 
till the very laſt knight who defended it was 
flain. It is now more formidable than ever, 
and nothing can be more awful than its baſ- 
tions, built on a rock projecting into the ſea, 
with tremendous batteries, covering the en- 
trance of both the harbours, 
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X A L.. T. A. 
Me were ſtopped at the firſt guard-houſe, 
till the officer on guard relieved us. We 
now got ſight of that ſuperb proſpect, the 
inſide of the harbour, its innumerable forts, 
and the two towns built in an amphitheatre; 
a proſpect, reſembling that of no other city 
in the world, and ſecond perhaps in magni- 


ficence to none. There is not a ſingle beau- 
tiful edifice; but being all remarkably well 


built, and appearing as if founded on vaſt 


and noble baſtions, nothing can be more 
ſtriking than their external aſpect. The 
inner part of the New Town on the right, 
built by La Valette, after the famous ſiege 
by the Turks, bears the name of its foun- 
der. Beautiful and ſpacious flights of ſtone 
ſteps conduct to large ſtreets, perfectly 
ſtraight, and exceedingly well paved. The 
houſes are built of free ſtone, of ſo peculiar 
a beauty, as to appear always new, and the 
earth and duſt are ſo white, that inſtead of 


ſoiling the walls, they ſeem perfectly to re- 


new their colour. This external and inter- 
nal cleanlineſs of Malta, contraſted with what 
is ſeen in Sicily, is ſo ſtriking, as to make us 
imagine ourſelves two thouſand leagues from 
it; and indeed, there never were perhaps two 
countries, 
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countries, ſo contiguous to each other, which, 
in every phyſical and moral point of view, 
had ſo little relation and reſemblance as theſe. 
No ſpot on earth can be more fortunate and 
more fertile than Sicily ; none can be more 
ungrateful, more barren, or more wretchedly 
ſituated than the Ifle of Malta, if what the 
indefatigable Malteſe attempt to cultivate, de- 
ſerves the name of earth. In Sicily crops 
of every kind are produced, and though they 
rapidly ſucceed, and as I may ſay preſs upon, 
each other, the peaſant there is poor, languid, 
and diſguſtingly dirty: at Malta the farmer can 
only force from the ſoil a little corn and cot- 
ton; yet poverty there is ſo active, ſo induſ- 
trious and ſo neat, that it has the air only of 
abſtinence. Large breeches, a ſhirt of blue 
linen, a broad ſaſh, and the arms and feet 
left naked, form the whole deſcription of the 
light dreſs and ornaments of the Malteſe. 
Their features and complexion are as Arabian 
as their language; intereſted and artful in 
all their bargains, they are ſcrupulouſly faith- 
ful in fulfilling every contract, which ren- 
ders all commercial intercourſe with them ſafe 
and eaſy. The women are exempted from 
every kind of labour, which is entirely per- 
formed by the men, even to the moſt trivial 
8 3 houſehold 
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houſehold work. In imitation of the Levan- 
tine and Eaſtern cuſtoms, it ſeems as if they 
limited the utility of the ſex to the ſole de- 
partment of pleaſure. Though under a burn- 
ing ſky, they poſleſs the fair ſkin of the in- 
habitants of the north, with the empaſſioned 
expreſſion of the orientals : their beauty is 
neither Grecian nor majeſtic, but is not on 
that account the leſs ſeducing. With fine 
complexions, which they carefully preſerve, 
they have almoſt all of them large eyes, in 
which love ſeems to lie in ambuſh beneath 
their long eye-lids, that give them a pleaſing. 
air of langour, not a little reſembling mo- 
deſty. Thoſe of the country are ſaid to be 
Faithful to their huſbands; but the women of 
the city know no more how to reſiſt the gold 
of the Baillis, than the amorous ſighs of the 
youthful knights; and we accordingly find 
at Malta the utmoſt licentiouſneſs of celibacy. 
Their dreſſes diſplay more of coquetry than 
magnificence. Elegance and neatneſs conſti- 
tute their luxury. They have the cuſtom of 
ſhaving themſelves like the men ; but then it 
is with ſo much art, that you muſt come very 
cloſe to them, to diſcover the voluptuous 
effect 
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effect of this practice. This operation they 

perform very dexterouſly with broken glaſs. 
There are two inns at Malta, the Falcon and 

the Three Kings. We put up at the latter, 
where we were exceedingly well treated and 
lodged for three livres (half-a-crown) a day. 
I was recommended to the French reſident, 
who is always one of the Knights, He pre- 
ſented me to the Grand Maſter, formerly Prior 
of the Convent, then Chief of the Order, and 
now Sovereign; a ſituation the moſt eminent 
a private individual can attain, except the Pa- 
pacy. He is accordingly diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Your Eminence, Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this, it is very poſlible that he may not be 
the happieſt of men, Surrounded by am- 
bitious pretenders, his court, like that of the 
moſt powerful monarchs, is a prey to intrigue, 
and his ſtates are ſo limited, that he can never 
remove to any great diſtance from his tomb, 
towards which he well knows that a thouſand 
of the brotherhood regret that his approaches 
are ſo ſlow. Notwithſtanding their ſubmiſſion, 
they ſeem to reproach him with every mo- 
ment he ſteals from their ambition, by conti- 
nuing too long to occupy a place, they all 
aſpire to in their turns. Nor do political af- 
8 4 fairs 
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fairs render him more happy, when retired 
within his palace : under ties to all the ſove- 
reigns of Europe, who grant unmeaning ho- 
nours to his flag, and without the neceſſary 
forces boldly to act the part of a neutral 
power, he finds himſelf continually reduced to 
make apologies, and compelled to give ſatis- 
faction to every prince, or ſtate, who think 
themſelves entitled to demand it. In his own 
country, ſurrounded with fortifications, with 
mortars, and with cannon, this unfortunate 
ſovereign is perpetually on the defenſive a- 
gainſt inteſtine cabals, conſpiracies, and revolts. 
The laſt year of the reign of Ximenes affords 
an example of this, in the inſurrection of the 
prieſts who had projected nothing leſs than the 
aſſaſſination of the Grand Maſter, and all the 
Knights in the church itſelf. This project 
failing in its execution, they had the audacity 
to take poſſeſſion of two forts, and fired the 
cannon, which they happily knew neither how 
to charge or point, againſt the town. This 
ridiculous attempt has furniſhed the reigning 
Grand Maſter with a pretext to keep a regi- 
ment in his pay, beſides his ordinary guard, 
and thus to make advances toward that inde- 
pendent ſovereignty to which all princes, all 
| Chiefs, 
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chiefs, in ſhort, all men inveſted with com- 
mand, conſtantly aſpire. | 
The laws of every ſtate are all good, and 
wiſe, and adapted to the country for which 
they have been made; but to know a go- 
vernment, we muſt not content ourſelves 
with inquiring concerning its code, or in- 
forming ourſelves of its laws, but of the man- 
ner in which it is poſſible to infringe them. 
The Grand Maſter is only the firft amongſt 
his equals. In council he has but one voice 
more than the reſt of the members, and all 
affairs ſhould be brought before the council. 
The Grand Maſter of Malta, therefore, is only 
what a Conſul was at Rome, an Archon at 
Athens, and what a Landman now is in Swit- 
zerland. But he has the direction of political 
meaſures which require ſecrecy, he muſt there- 
fore have a private council in which he is ab- 
ſolute ; and in this council all affairs of import- 
ance are tranſacted. In the grand council, 
every queſtion to be diſcuſſed muſt be pro- 
poſed by the Grand Maſter, fo that it depends 
on him to let it remain unnoticed, if he does 
not with to ſee it finally determined, or if he 
perceives the other members not diſpoſed to 
decide conformably to his inclination, If it 
be 
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be of moment, and connected with the conſti- 


tution, or he be deſirous of ſeeing it diſpoſed 
of agreeable to the regular forms, he calcu- 
lates the number of voices he 'can depend 
on; and as he is the diſtributor of all the 
favours of the order, and can create whatever 


places he may think neceſſary, he can make 


as many honorary Baillis, as he ſtands in need 
of ſuffrages, to defeat the oppoſite party. 


Thus has he the power of propoſing what he 


pleaſes, and of carrying every point, with- 
out being perſonally reſponſible for any mea- 
ſure, The power of the Grand Maſter of 
Malta therefore is more than monarchical. 
We had arrived on the eve of the anni- 


verſary of the raiſing the ſiege of 1565, which 


is always celebrated as a publick feſtival. 
It commences with a mortuary ſervice at the 


* church of St. John, for the gallant knights 


who loft their lives at the ſiege, and whoſe 
names are commemorated with an eulogium 
on the hergick deeds by which they have 
been immortalized. The next day all the 
troops being under arms, the Grand Maſter 
is ſaluted when the goſpel is read, by the 
grand ſtandard of the order, which is diſ- 
played by his ſeat under a canopy; and a 
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page brings him the ſword and poniard ſent 
by Philip IId. on the occaſion, to the Grand 
Maſter, La Valette. The whole concludes with 
a long proceſſion ; during which, ſalvoes of 
cannon are fired from the batteries of all the 


forts. 4 
In the dome of this church, which is f 


very indifferent architecture, the hiſtory of 
St. John is painted by Matthias of Calabria. 
To know this painter, and allow him all 
the admiration that he merits, it is neceſſary 
to ſee this noble performance. Great in his 
compoſition and execution, his manner is as 
free as that of Paul Veroneſe, whom he re- 
ſembles in his ſtyle of deſign and colouring. 
I[t were to be wiſhed that he had ſucceeded 
as well in imitating that painter, in the gran- 
deur and elegance of his figures, which are 
ſometimes a little too harſh and forced. But 
this defect is leſs to be objected to him in this 
than others of his works; for nothing can be 
bolder, or executed in a grander ſtyle than the 
gigantick figures of knights and martyrs, with 
which he has decorated this dome. It is 
greatly to be wiſhed that they may be en- 
graved, before time, or the neceſſity of re- 
pairing the church, ſhall have deſtroyed theſe 
Ele | | truly 
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truly maſterly pieces, as well as for the re- 
putation of the painter, who has not always 
been equally happy in his eaſel pictures. 

In the chapel of St. John, in the ſame 
church, is a large picture by Michael Angelo 
di Caravaggio, repreſenting the beheading of 
St. John; a compoſition at once ſimple and 
terrible. * 

This picture, it is ſaid, procured him the 
croſs of a knight, which he had come to 
ſolicit, in order to take vengeance of a Roman 
knight who had refuſed his challenge. There 
is alſo a treaſury, in which we ſaw a great deal 
of gold and ſilver. We were conducted to 
the fortifications, Fort St. Elmo, and Fort 
Manoel, the lateſt and completeſt work, ſitu- 
ated on a peninſula, and protecting the har- 
bour of Mar/a-Muſcet. From hence we went 
out of the new city, acroſs fortifications that 
ſeem impregnable, but covered, nevertheleſs, 
by others not leſs conſiderable, called La F!o- 
rianne. Theſe great works have been facili- 
tated, indeed, by the nature of the ſituation, 
in which it is only neceſſary to cut a ſoft rock, 
in order to form ditches ready lined, and baſ- 
tions that require no other repair, but a little 
cement, applied to the natural crevices of 


the 
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the ſtone. When we afterwards traverſed the 
grand harbour, and, entering that of the Eng- 
liſh, viewed the circumvallation called /a Co- 
tonere, from the name of the Grand Maſter 
who conſtructed it, we could not help obſerv- 
ing a rage for fortifying, rather than a judici- 
ous foreſight, in ſuch a multiplicity of works; 
ſince it would be impoſſible for the Order to 
maintain a ſufficient number of ſoldiers to 
man them ; and theſe works, if left undefend- 
ed, would ſoon become, in caſe of an attack, ſo 
many entrenchments for the enemy. This 
extravagance has alſo given birth to another; 
I mean the great number of cannon. This 
place alone has fifteen hundred ; of which 
hve hundred are of braſs, yet they continue 
to caſt or purchaſe new ones every day. 

We viſited Fort St. Michael, at the point 
of the iſland, a very well built quarter, in- 
terſected by two large and handſome ſtreets, 
which, by other ſmaller ones that croſs them, 
communicate with the two harbours, one of 
which is the harbour of the gallies, and the 
other the Engliſh harbour. At the bottom of 
the former ſtands the large town, where the 
knights formerly reſided, before they removed 
to the city of La Valette, This town is as 

handſomely 
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handſomely built, and not lefs cleanly than the 
other. In the harbour, at the bottom of which 
it ſtands, lie the ſhips and gallies of the order. 
When I ſaw it, there were three large ſhips 
of war, and a frigate; the four gallies being at 
fea, This private baſon, which communi- 
cates with the great port, is defended by the 
caſtle of Sr. Angelo, and the batteries on the 
point of the iſland, which would ftill ſecure 
the navy of the order, even ſhould an enemy's 
fleet ſucceed in forcing, or taking the two 
forts, of St. Elmo and Ricaſoly, which defend 
the entrance of the main harbour. 
We went out of the town, without finding 
the country: for what is ſo called, is as much 
covered with buildings as the city, and ſeems 
as ſtrongly fortified by large continued walls, 
which hold up, or incaſe the little earth 
there is naturally on the iſland, and what is 
brought, or fabricated there; for by break- 
ing ſmall the ſoft rock, and mixing it with the 
earth they have, filling the bottom with the 
beſt of it, and watering the whole, the inde- 
fatigable Malteſe at length compoſe a ſoil, well 
ſuited at leaſt to the cultivation of cotton, the 
moſt plentiful and moſt general produce of 
the iſland, They have abandoned almoſt 
os every 
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every other ſpecies of culture for this, which is 
ſo advantageous both in point of quantiry, and 
quality, as to ſupply the want of every other 
production, and to pay for the corn import- 
ed from the foreign countries to ſupport them 
during nine months of the year, the iſland 
itſelf ſcarcely producing ſubſiſtence for three. 
They therefore make incredible efforts to in- 
creaſe their cotton, and are ſo convinced of 
the advantages they derive from it, that a pea- 
ſant whom I found watering the plant, ſaid 
to me, We muſt till cultivate it, were we 
even reduced to uſe oil inſtead of water. 

This cotton is ſown in the month of March. 
They firſt dig a little hole of a few inches, fil- 
ling it with water, and, as ſoon as the earth is 
well ſoaked, put in the ſeed, cover it up, and 
water it no more, until it begins to ſhoot, and 
make its appearance above ground. The- 
plant grows to the height of ten to fifteen 
inches, flowers in Auguſt, and yields the cot- 
ton in September. When at maturity, the 
pod, which is its fruit, burſts of itſelf, opens 
a little, and ſhews the cotton contained in 
cells, enveloping the grain. Three ſorts of it 
are cultivated ; the Indian cotton, which is 
the fineſt, and ſhoots five years without re- 

newing 
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newing the plarits ; the cotton of the country, 
which does not grow ſo tall, and muſt be 
ſown every two years; and the yellow cotton, 
of which nankeen is made. The cotton is 
worked up in the iſland, which has been 
famous many ages for its weaving, ſince Ci- 
cero, who, fortunately for our knowledge of 
this country and of Sicily, was appointed to 
plead againſt Verres, accuſes that governor of 
having procured a robe of cotton wrought at 
Malta, of an exorbitant price, to make a 
preſent of to ſome female. 

I went to ſee St. Anthony, a country-houſe 
belonging to the Grand Maſter, where he has 
Juſt laid out a parterre, or flower-garden, in 
the French taſte; but the pleaſure it affords is 
but an indifferent recompenſe for the loſs of a 


| wood of ancient orange-trees that formerly 


ſhaded that ſpot. 

From hence we proceeded to the Boſquet, 
another of his cafals, or country-houſes. 
There is nothing intereſting in this villa; but 
the proſpect of a wooded and watered valley 
gives repoſe to the eye fatigued with the 
burning dryneſs of the ſurrounding land- 
ſcape. The falconry, at the bottom of the 
valley, is a delicious place, and the only wild 
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and rural retreat, which can give the Malteſe 
any idea of the groves of other countries. 
Large and ancient orange trees are watered | 
by ſtreams flowing from abundant ſprings, 
which diffuſe a freſhneſs, the more delicious, 
as it is rarer and more deſirable here than 
elſewhere. The park is ſtocked with Corſi- 
can ſtags, and deer from Iceland; the mena- 
gerie, which, from the climate of the iſland, 
might be capable of preſerving the animals of 
every country, contains nothing curious but 
gazels, the handſomeſt, ſwifteſt, and moſt de- 
licate of all quadrupeds. Their eyes ſerve 
for the gallant compariſons of oriental lovers, 
in extolling the beauty of their miſtreſſes. 
Their motions are inconceivably quick, and 
their legs ſo ſlender, that the beholder is 
every moment fearful of ſeeing them break. 
From hence we came to the old city, called 
La Cite notable, the moſt ancient town of the 
iſland, and the capital * before the arrival of 
the knights in 1530: it is ſtill the reſidence 
of the biſhop. It was here St. Paul preached 
the goſpel, and remained three months after 
his ſhipwreck, They ſhewed ns the grotto. 


Called Melita by the ancients, | 
T where 
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where he ſaid -maſs ; but there is nothing ex- 

traordinary or romantic in its appearance. 
Our next viſit was to the catacombs, the 
ſmalleſt and beſt preſerved of any I had ſeen: 
being hewn out of a white, ſound ſtone, per- 
fectly dry, they feem as if they had been 
formed but yeſterday. There can be little 
doubt that the purpoſes for which they were 
deſigned were to inter the dead, to ſerve as 
a place of concealment, and to celebrate the 


myſteries of Chriſtianity. If we conſider the 


ſmallneſs of the galleries, in which one per- 


| ſon only can paſs at a time; their regular 


arrangement ; their roof, which is arched, 


though cut out of the rock; the chambers 


which are met with at different intervals; 
the plaſter that ſtill remains on many of 
them; the ornament of two fluted pillars in 
the largeſt apartment, and which. ſeems to 
have been the principal; the contrivance 
of the little niches to receive the lamps that 
enlightened theſe ſubterraneous abodes ; the 
regularity of the tombs, the greateſt part of 


- which were placed under ſquare roofs, and had 


a ſort of decoration repreſenting a ſarcophagus 
covered in the form of a pediment ; we ſhall 


certainly find ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that 


theſe 
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theſe catacombs are not, like others, mere ex- 
cavations formed by chance, to get out ſtones, 
ſince the ſmalleſt of the galleries would have 
rendered that, if not impoſſible, at leaſt very 
difficult ; nor would the regular diſtribution 
which is ſeen, have been regarded, had no- 
thing more been intended. 

I ſhould think it therefore more natural to 
aſſign to theſe the uſe attributed to other cata- 
combs ; that is to ſay, to conclude that they 
were caverns which ſerved for hiding-places, 
a circumſtance more probable here than elſe- 
where ; for at the time of the firſt inroads of 
the Saracens on this iſland, they were con- 
tented with plundering, conſidering it only as 
a reſting- place in their way to Sicily, in which 
they could not long remain from the ſtefile 
nature of the country. The inhabitants, feeble 
in themſelves, or few in number, took refuge 
in theſe retreats, until the enemy had reim- 
barked, or, by means of theſe ſubterraneous 
entrenchments, were perhaps able to defend 
themſelves, and harraſs the invader by un- 
known openings that penetrated far into the 
country. It is poſſible therefore, that theſe 
caverns, hew out at firſt to receive the re- 
mains of the dead, eventually ſerved to pre- 

12 ſerve 
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ſerve the property of the living, who ſhut 
themſelves up in them with their valuable 
effects, abandoning their rocks, and their un- 
peopled city to the enemy, till they ſhould be 
expelled by.hunger. This I take to be the 
moſt probable account we can deviſe reſpect- 
ing theſe works; on the ſubject of which there 
remains neither any date, veſtiges of inſcrip- 
tions, paintings, ſculpture, nor, in fine, any 
hiſtorical information whatever. They are 
certainly too vaſt to have been conſtructed for 
the ſole purpoſe of ſepulture, and the paſſages 
are too narrow for them to have been of uſe 
as quarries. 

The tombs are not ſo numerous here as in 
other catacombs. The large ones I have de- 
ſcribed, ſerved as a burial place for two bodies; 
and we {till ſee the place of two heads cut in 
ſtone. In the largeſt hall we found two 
round ſtones of the form of an oil mill, of 
which we could not conceive the uſe. 

From the catacombs we entered the city, 
fortified with large ditches and handſome walls, 
and equally well built with La Valette, but ex- 
hibiting a frightful ſolitude and depopulation ; 
the only noiſe the traveller hears in the ſtreets 
proceeds from himſelf. I thought I was en- 


tering 
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tering a cloiſter after every perſon had retired ' 
to reſt, We ſaw over the principal gate a mu-- 
tilated ſtatue of Juno, inſerted in the wall, the 
Gothic workmanſhip of which deſtroys the 
effect of the antique drapery of this figure, 
which wants both the head and hands, We 
ſaw likewiſe, in the ſtreet, againſt the walls of 
the ſenatorial palace, two marble fragments 
of a cornice and entablature, loaded with 
ornaments, but with little taſte, and of indif- 
ferent execution, which we imagined to be 
Roman. 85 2 

From all the ſpecimens of ſculpture and 
medals found in the iſland, we may conclude 
that the arts never were carried there to any 
great degree of perfection. This town was 
firſt inhabited by the Phcenicians, the earlieſt 
navigators in the world. They remained long 
in poſſeſſion of it, and ſome of their copper 
coins are ſtill found, repreſenting a female 
head, with the deities Orus, Iſis, and Oſiris on 
the reverſe. The Greeks next became maſters 
of it, without forming any other ſettlements 
than what were neceſſary for their commerce. 
After them came the Carthaginians, ſome of 
whoſe coins are likewiſe preſerved, witn 
Punic inſcriptions. Theſe were ſucceeded by 
i 2 the 
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the Romans, who ſtruck money with Greek 
inſcriptions on one ſide, and Latin on the 
other. In the partition of the empire it fell 
to the emperor of the eaſt, It was taken by 
the Saracens, and recovered by the Noxmans, 
and afterwards paſſed ſucceſſively to the em- 
perors of Germany, the kings of Sicily, and 
all the different houſes that have filled that 
throne. Finally, notwithſtanding the excel- 


lence of its harbour, and its advantageous 


ſituation for the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean, of which it occupies the centre, 
Charles V. beſtowed it on the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, the only power capable 
of conyerting it into a permanent ſettlement. 
Unproductive in itſelf, the garriſon and forti- 
fications neceſſary for its defence were too 
burthenſome to its ſucceſſive ſovereigns. It 
became the emporium, and place of refreſh- 
ment, for all European veſſels trading in the 
Mediterranean, and fell ſucceſſively under the 
power of every invader, It required there- 
fore a ſovereignty, which from its nature 
could only remain neuter, too feeble to give 

umbrage to any other power, and derives all 
ſubſiſtence from without. It was neceſſary 
likewiſe, that its polleſſors, wealthy in other 


| countries, 
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countries, ſhould bring with them in ſpecie 
what the iſland is obliged to expend in pur- 
chaſing articles of ſubſiſtence 3 that they 
ſhould be at once monks, ſoldiers, and batche- 


lors, compoſing one and the ſame family; the 


ceconomy of whole individual members ſhould 
revert by inheritance to the accumulated maſs 
which pays the labour, and provides for the 
ſubſiſtence of the native inhabitants, who have 
increaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the order 
to the preſent day, from ten to fifty thouſand, 


including thoſe of Gozzo and Cumino. - 


The nation has retained the mercantile and 
ſpeculative ſpirit of its Phoenician origin, and 


the ſame indifference for literature and the fine 


arts. The Grand Maſter has lately laid the 


foundation of a muſeum, which will become 


the property of the order, and will be annexed 
to what they already poſſeſs in the treaſury, 
where there are ſome pictures and marble 
bas reliefs diſcovered in the country, which 
appear to be portraits. There are Roman 
works, the execution of which corroborates 
what I have already advanced reſpecting the 
ſtate of the arts in Malta. Among theſe there 
is a head of Cicero's daughter, a work great- 
ly below mediocrity, and the others feem to 

T 4 be 
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be by the ſame hand. There is alſo a publick 
hbrary, under the direction of the Abbe Agio, 
a young Malteſe, who owes his acquirements 
ſolely to an innate taſte for the ſciences. This 
very amiable young man, who has rendered 
very eſſential ſervices to this inſtitution by his 
talents and activity, will one day perhaps be- 
come the father of Malteſe literature. 

This library, is already conſiderable, and is 
daily augmenting by the inheritance of the pri- 
vate collections of the profeſſed knights, and by 
the ſale of the duplicates, unfortunately too of- 
ten repeated, and of the more ordinary books, 
which do not produce much money. It is the 
ſame with the collection of coins and medals, 
which, howeyer, begins to be rich in Greek 
ones, In the ſame library are two fragments 
of marble candleſticks, with Phoenician in- 
ſeriptions on the pedeſtals, in perfect preſer- 
vation. The Abbé Barthelemi aſſures us that 
he has tranſlated them; they are as follow: 
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% Abdaſſar and Aſſeremar, ſons of Aſſere- 
« mor, ſon of Abdaſſar, have made this vow 
* to our lord Melerat, tutelar divinity of 
„ Tyre: may he bleſs them after having led 
them aſtray. 

I know not why we find on the ſame pe- 
deſtals this ſecond Greek inſcription. 

AJONEYIOZ kat ZAPATION OI 
ZAPATIQNOE TYPIOL HPAKAET 
APXHTETEL. 

Dionyſius and Serapion, of the city of 
Tyre, ſons of Serapion, to Hercules, ſirnamed | 
“ Archegetes.” 

Theſe two monuments, though little inte- 
reſting in themſelves, are certainly curious for 
their antiquity. They were found in the 
Villa-Abela, at the bottom of the Grand Har- 
bour, where there is ſaid to have been a 
temple of Hercules, of which nothing is now 
remaining. A marble ſtatue of that hero has 
likewiſe been found ; it is two feet high, and 
in great eſtimation at Malta, but it by no means 


* See Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres and 
Inſcriptions. Tome 30, page 413. 
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poſſeſſes the beauties it might have received 


from the Grecian chiſel: it is faulty both in 


the proportions and the effect of the whole. 


The head ſeemed to me to be modern, though 


they pretend that it was only broken off a 


few years ſince by a ſlave, who ſold it as 
a head of St. John, The feet have been per- 
haps ſtill more injuriouſly treated by the ſculp- 
tor who has retouched them, It would be 
difficult to aſſign any particular period for this 

ſtatue ; but its mediocrity renders it unneceſ- | 


ſary to make any reſearches into the ſubject. 


In this muſeum we ſtill find a great num- 
ber of vaſes, lamps, and lachrymatories z but 
they have nothing of the elegance of the 


Grecian vaſes, and either are Phoenician, or of 
the lower ages; for they reſemble thoſe I 


have ſeen found at Solentum, and in the 
tombs of the lower periods, when this kind 
of lamps and lachrymatories was ſtill in uſe, 
There is alſo a beautiful glaſs vaſe, found at 
Malta, eighteen inches high, and exactly of 
the ſame kind with thoſe of Pompeii, which 
may lead us to aſcribe it to the Romans, The 
traveller ſhould alſo viſit the cabinet of M. 
Barbaro in this city, who has arranged with 
great taſte, a fine collection of ſpecimens of 

| all 
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all the natural productions of the iſland, and 
a conſiderable number of Roman coins, high- 
ly valuable for their excellent” preſervation, 
which he ſhews to ſtrangers with the utmoſt 
affability and politeneſs. 

The iſle of Gozzo has been imagined by 
many of our modern antiquaries to have 
been the iſland of Calypſo; but this opinion 
has now been out of faſhion for ſome years, 
and though there is nothing at Malta which 
in the leaſt reſembles the deſcription of that 
iſland by Homer and Fenelon, they have now 
transferred to that ifland the reſidence of the 
amorous nymph, and placed her palace at the 
bottom of the harbour of /a Melleha. We 
traverſed the whole iſland to diſcover this bay 
or harbour, in the receſs of which, and half 
way up the hill, there is in fa& a fountain of 
four inches breadth of water, conveyed from 
off the rock by an aqueduct of four hundred 
feet in length. Into this aqueduct J entered, 
to examine if I could diſcover any buildings, 
but found nothing but the rock careleſsly ex- 
cavated, without any kind of ornament. 
Forty feet from the mouth of it, the water 
was conveyed from another ſpring, at the diſ- 


tance of one hundred feet, into the ſame con- 
duit, 
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duit, by another branch of an aqueduct ſimi- 
lar to the former. This profuſion of water 
is diſtributed through a large kitchen garden, 
which deſcends in form of a terrace to the 
ſea, rendering it the moſt fertile and luxuriant 
garden in the iſland, 

Aſcending a flight of ſteps in the ſteep 
rock that commands this garden, and the 
harbour, we diſcovered ſome excavations. The 
firſt is an oval chamber lined with ſtucco, but 
of an irregular form, and without the ſmalleſt 
trace of ornament ; we next came to a ſmaller 
one fourteen feet ſquare, with no other open- 
ing but the door; and fifty-fix feet further 
on, is a third chamber, twelve feet deep by 
twenty-one, with two door-ways; a fourth, 
eight feet by fifteen; and a fifth, terminated 
by the terrace, thirteen feet deep, in the re- 
ceſs of which is ſomething like the bottom of an 
oven, and on the right, a hole which ſeems 
ſomewhat in the form of a window. There i is a 
ſecond ſtory of theſe chambers equally i irregu- 
lar, but without any correſpondence in the plan, 
or connection with the former. Theſe have ra- 
ther the appearance of hermit's grottoes, than 
any thing elſe. Round the third chamber of 
this ſtory runs a gallery formed alſo out of 
f | OY 
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the rock; and at the bottom of a paltry terrace, 
partly antique and partly modern, are two 
chambers, of which the lower receives light 
by a window, above ſeven feet from the 
ground. This is what they call the dreſſing- 
room of Calypſo, but in reality it is more 
like a priſon, than the apartment of a nymph. 
All the other chambers are cut out of the 
rock, without either care or embelliſhment, 
reſembling neither the baths nor reſervoirs 
of a palace, ſtill leſs the elegant apartments we 
might expect in the enchanting abode of this 
voluptuous deity. In other reſpects, however, 
by deſtroying all that now exiſts, and ima- 
gining every thing which never could have 
exiſted, it may be poſſible to conceive a pa- 
lace built on the flat raiſed ground, with gar- 
dens in the form of terraces reaching quite 
to the ſhore, where it is not improbable that 
unfortunate mariners, after their veſſel had been 
daſhed to pieces on one or other of the points 
of rocks which project into the ſea, and form 
this creek, may have ſafely ſwum to land, 
We ſhould find it rather difficult perhaps 
to know where to plant thoſe cool and ſhady 
groves in which Telemachus ſought and diſ- 
covered the youthful Eucharis; for not a leaf 

of 
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of theſe is remaining, not a ſpot of earth where 


it is practicable to replant them. 

But to return to a ſomewhat more rational 
conjecture reſpecting a place become ſo in- 
tereſting; it is poſſible that the beautiful foun- 
tain I have ſpoken of, being at the bottom of 
a very ſafe and commodious harbour for ſmall 
veſſels, may have been the firſt frequented, as 
well on account of the water, as from its 
ſituation; ſince it is the firſt port met with by 
mariners, on arriving from Africa, after doub- 
ling the Gozzo, which may have given riſe 
to ſome rude ſettlements, of which theſe ex- 
cavations are the remains, 

* We returned to the town, paſſing by the 
bottom of the bay where St. Paul was ſhip- 
wrecked, and after croſſing the handſome 
villages of Rabatto and Kercava, went under 
the aqueducts by which the Grand Maſter 
de Vignacourt brought the water from the 
only fountain belonging to the city. This 
ſcarcity of water at Malta is remedied by 
a prodigious number of ciſterns, which are 
eaſily made, as nothing more is neceſſary than 
to arch over and convert into reſervoirs the 
excavations that ſerve for quarries, and the 
foundations of their houſes, ſo that each houſe 
has 
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has its own, and not a drop of rain water 
that falls upon the city is loſt. 

During our ſtay at Malta, a French ſquad- 
ron arrived, under the command of M. Fabri, 
conſiſting of four large ſhips and a frigate, 
which were joined by the Cato, all well pro- 
vided and victualled, and promiſing to make 
us maſters of thoſe ſeas, and of the commerce 
of the Mediterranean. This was at once a 
ſpectacle for the city, and an embelliſhment 
for the harbour, which was now completely 
beautiful. 

We were obliged to give up all thoughts of 
viſiting Gozzo, for fear of expoſing ourſelves 
to the plague, or at leaſt to a very rigorous 
quarantine. I regretted that I did not ſee and 
meaſure a wall there, ſaid to be of Phoenician 
workmanſhip, the Fungus rock, and the quar- 
ry of alabaſter reſembling that of Aſia, a great 
deal of which is worked at Malta, but unfor- 
tunately without taſte or elegance. 

The Greeks undoubtedly had ſettlements 
at Gozzo, for ſome coins of Gozzo- itſelf 
are found, repreſenting a head of Diana with 
a creſcent, over it, and on the other fade, a 
ſoldier armed with a ſword and buckler in 

: the 
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the action of attack. I found one myſelf, but 
the inſcription is nearly obliterated. 

We were on the point of ſailing, when our 
captain came to inform us, that a Heronare 
juſt arrived, had been chaced by a Barbary 
felucca, and begged that I would wait till the 
next day, when a Malteſe veſſel which was 
about to ſail would keep us company. Even 
though we had not run the ſame riſk, it would 
have been unjuſtifiable to diſregard the fears 
of men, who, if taken, remain without hope, 
and abandoned to a ſtate of ſlavery, the more 
ſevere, as the Mahometan ftates bear an im- 


placable hatred to the Malteſe. 


RETURN TO SICILY. 


Our veſſel did not fail the next day, but on 
the 17th of September, at five in the after- 
noon, we took our departure with a contrary 
wind, and went to take in ballaſt a mile from 
the city, on ſome rocks where ſalt is made in 
little pits, by introducing the ſea water through 
ſmall channels. 

By the time we had compleated our ballaſt, 
night came on, and we rowed without any 
| | noiſe, 
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noiſe, doubling all the points, and keeping a 
good look out, not to be interrupted by the 
Turkiſh barks which we knew were on the 
coaſt, We croſſed the Cala di San Giuliano, 
and anchored in the i Magdalena, under the 
cannon of the tower. Here we went on ſhore 
amongſt ſuch dry and ſharp. rocks, that we 
durſt not venture to the diſtance of fifty paces, 
for fear of getting a fall, and wounding our- 
ſelves in the dark. We put to ſea again as 
ſoon as the night had thoroughly cloſed, in, 
and our boatmen rowed as ſilently as poſſi- 
w making ſcarcely, any noiſe with their 
At the Cala di Santa Maria, we met 
wich another bark ſimilar to our own, and 
rowing with the ſame caution ; the ſur- 
prize and conſternation of the crews were, re- 
_ ciprocal, but their fears were removed before 
we were apprized of them. We continued 
our courſe, croſſing La Cala di San Paolo, to 
the point of La Melleba, where we caſt anchor 
to leeward, reſolved to paſs the night, and 
perhaps a part of the next day there, if the 
wind continued unfavourable. | 
Here we prepared ourſelves to go to ſleep, 
but about three in the morning of the 18th, a 
land breeze determined our boatmen to weigh 
U anchor, 
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anclior, and make ſail to get into the offi ng, 
and gain the channel At break of day we 
fell in with the four gallies of the order, which 
inſpired our people with freſh courage, who, 
totally forgetting their fears of the night be- 
fore, aſſured us that the Malteſe Speronare ne- 
v were afraid of Turkiſh ſhips, of any ſize 
or ſort. T he wind dropped with the approach 
of day, and the calm obliged us to row till 
noon, when the weſterly wind ſtopt 'us ſhort 
with an infupportable ſwell. The ſmell of the 
toaſted garlick of our ſailors awakening our 
appetites, we exchanged our little ſtock of 
proviſions for their coarſe bread and ſavoury 

fit which went down wonderfully well. 
Towards the evening we made pretty good 
way before a freſh breeze, after having been in 
ſight of Gozzo all day. The next morning was 
awakened by the ſcreams of an innumerable 
flock of curlews, which gave us notice of our 
approach to the coaſt of Sicily; and accord- 
ingly, on the 19th, at day- break, we diſcovered 
the point Della Secca, -a dry and low land 
mixed with ſand and rocks, on which are a 
few dwarf palm trees, but not a ſingle habita- 
tion. We kept along the coaſt with ſo light 
a wind, that it was i to aſſiſt the veſſel 
| with 
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with our oars. Being now in perfect health, 
reconciled to the ſea, and intirely ſatisfied with 
my voyage, I was far from foreſeeing the miſ⸗ 
fortune that awaited us. 
We paſſed by Camerina, which was treachs- 
rouſly ſurpriſed in the days of. its glory by 
Dionyſus the Tyrant, who took away the in- 
habitants during the ſiege of Gela, and deli- 
vered up the city to the Carthaginians, who, 
by treaty, agreed to abandon the ſiege of Sy- 
racuſe, on condition of its remaining ſubject 
to Dionyſus. Camerina, deſtitute from that 
period of walls or fortifications, was after 
wards demoliſhed, and now hes butied under 
the ſand. Its territory belongs to the Prince 
de Biſcaris, who, in the reſearches he has 


made at different times, has found there a 


number of curious and valuable antiquities, 
principally Grecian vaſes, which I have alrea- 
dy ſpoken of under the head of Catanea; 
They are the moſt valuable in the Prince's 
cabinet, and perhaps the fineſt exiſting. - 
After paſſing the Scaglietti, we had a ſight 
of Biſcaris in the back ground, ſituated on an 
eminence. The wind now became adverſe, 
but by dint of rowing we got in with Terra 
Nuova, built 'on a height, We wete now 
U 2 wholly 
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wholly taken up in tracing out and fixing 


there the true ſituation of the ancient Gela, 
of which it is ſaid there is an intire Doric co- 


lumn ſtill exiſting, though thrown down. 
Our plan was to proceed afterwards to Calata- 


 Girone, a city little known to travellers, but 


which muſt have been the ancient Mybla-Hæ- 
rea, where ancient coins are ſtill found ; and 
then to Syracuſe, which we intended to make 
the boundary of all our labours. 

Whilſt our minds were intirely occupied 


with theſe pleaſing ideas, we continued to ap- 


proach, and had got cloſe in with Terra 
Nuova ; when on a ſudden they cried out to 


us from the ſhore, © Speronafra of Malta, to 


„ ſea, to Trapani, to Meſſina, or Syracuſe !”” 
We told them we were in perfect health, and 
had brought with us certificates from Malta. 
Their anſwer was, To /ea, to ſea!” It was 
in vain that we attempted to reply; we found 
nothing to talk to but muſkets pointed at us 
by a ſet of poltroons, who took the opportu- 
nity to be inſolent with impunity, and appear 
brave where there was no danger. It was 
impoſſible however for us to obey. We dreaded 
their pieces leſs than the ſea and hunger; we 
had only four pounds of bread among thir- 

teen 
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teen of us, and not a drop of water. I in- 
quired for the Governor, to whom I had let- 
ters of recommendation, but it was the hour 
for ſleeping : he ſent me word that he Was 
ſick, and would not come down to the har- 
bour, but adviſed me to depart. I next ſent 
for the Jurat, who happened to be the Vice- 
Conſul; but he anſwered, that no conſidera- 
tion ſhould induce him to approach an infected 
bark, and that ſo far from ſeeing me, I had 
nothing to do but to quit the road, it being 
the duty of his office to compel me ſo to do; 
and his raſcally emiſſaries, whoſe number was 
every moment increaſing, were but too well 
diſpoſed to obey him. The populace tod, 
taking a part in the affair, reviled and threat- 
ened us : the violence of my paſſion, however, 
ſeemed to keep them in awe; I cried out, 
that if they drove us to extremities, I would 
go myſelf on ſhore, and put the whole iſland 
in quarantine, and woe be to the firſt who 
ſhould venture to oppoſe me. I then took 
my gun, and advanced with ſo determined an 
air, that the populace fled, and the guard ran 
for ſafety behind a boat: I now declared, that 
J would not quit the ſhore, till we had re- 
ceived a ſupply of bread and water. They 
U 3 were 
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were aſtoniſhed at our reſolution, and the 


more ſo, as our boatmen had already leapt into 


the water, and we ſeemed prepared to defend 
them, and proceed to the laſt extremities. 
They therefore demanded a truce, and ſent a 
deputation to the Governor and Jurats; but 
they were behind the walls, and inſolentiy 
ſent to order us to be gone: with which or- 
der we ſhould have 'been compelled finally to 
comply, at the riſk of every thing that might 
happen, from a long paſſage, a contrary wind, 
and a coaſt we were every where equally pro- 
hibited from approaching, had not a Malteſe, 
who happened to be the proprietor of the 


boat, fearing the accidents that might happen 


to it, and filled with indignation at the treat- 
ment we had received, taken upon himſelf to 
purchaſe us ſome bread, and prevail on them 


to bring us ſome wine and water; an action, 


which, in our circumſtances appeared ſublime. 
During this negociation we were tormented 


with a heavy ſwell, which would have half 


killed me, but for my paſſion, or that tem- 
porary energy which great dangers ſo fre- 
quently inſpire. - Our proviſions arrived by 
degrees, and we were obliged, : with our 


muſkets in our hands, to protect them on 


board 
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board our veſſel, to prevent them from be- 
ing ſtolen, from us out of the boat that 
brought them, by the ſame guards, Who 
continually inſulted the carriers. No longer 
daring to menace us, they turned their ven- 
geance againſt every body who came to ſee 
what, was paſſing; they beat off the chil- 
dren, and all the inhabitants of Terra Nuoya 
_were obliged to climb the heights, and mount 
the walls and towers of the city, to obtain a 
fight of the people infected with. the plague, 


— eee, like Fre) of a Yr We 
then made a freſh. attack upon A Sui and 
: bread, and ſtood off to ſea. 

At every guard-houſe, 3 out wy ys 
an the ſame manner, Speronara of Malta,ito 
fea, 40. Syracuſe, or Męſina“ On the goth, 
at noon, the wind blew: fo. freſh; right a-head, 
and our crew were ſo fatigued with rowing, 
that we caſt anchor about four hundred paces 
a ſtony. and barren, part of the country., Our 
people had ſcarcely began to take ſome retreſh- 
ment, when two guards popped out from a 
ruin, and told us to purſue our voyage. We 
anſwered that we had no intention of landing, 
U 4 | that 
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that" we were beyond the preſcribed limits, 
and begged they would ſuffer us quietly to 
wait for the wind. They were weary, 'how- 
*ever, of waiting in the ſun. The ſolitude of 
the place, and the opportunity which ſeemed 
to them favourable for trying how far their 
guns would carry ball, tempted theſe gentry 
to compliment us with a bullet, which fortu- 
nately fell hort. It being impoſſible to pu- 
"niſh cheſe two raſcals without incurring the 
Tiſk of a very long and troubleſome affair, we 
fubmitted, and ftood out a quarter af a mile 
farther to ſea. On the firing of the muſket, 
alfiftance came to them from a tower, and 1 
know not what arms they brought, but whilſt 
we were not dreaming of any danger, we heard 
the whiſtling of a ball over our heads, and a 
report like that of a carbine; luckily i it was ill 
directed, and the ball flew too high. We were 
now ſo far off, that though at noon day, we 
could not diſtinguiſh from their motions whe- 
ther they were diſpoſed to ply us with any 
more. But in ſpite of our unwillingneſs to 
ſtand out to ſea and loſe way, as the wind 
now "was, we were een to e that 


- meaſures 
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- | Fortunately a light breeze of the Siracco cars 
vie: us to a bay called Ja Pougalla. It is in 
this bay that veſſels come to load with carob 
beans, which are brought in ſuch quantities 
to this part of che iſland, that we ſaw piles of 
them On the ſhore like heaps of goal. fon 
In the evening the ſky became overcaſt, 
and threatened us with an equinoctial hurri- 
cane. Not being any where allowed to ap- 
proach the ſhore, and having as much to fear 
from the land as the ſea, we went in ſearch of 
ſome ſafe creek to paſs the night, at leaſt un- 
der ſhelter from the wind. Our crew ſet 
every fail, and plied their oars in order to 
double the iſlands named the Formiches, and 
the point of the bay of la Morſa, or Sax 
Pietro, to take refuge under an angular rock, 
called II Caftelluccio, which we luckily reach- 
ed late enough not to be diſcovered by the 
centry, and in ſuch weather as to prevent 
Him from venturing out of his hovel, to viſit 
the bay formed by the er e _—_ un- 
der which we anchoret. 
This ſheltered road is a harbour ſketched 
out by nature, on a ſtill larger ſcale than that 
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of Syracuſe, and which would be extremely 


_ advantageous in point of ſituation, were not 


its mouth ſo wide as to ſuffer heavy ſeas to 
enter, and were it not from the lowneſs of its 
coaſts expoſed to all the fury of the land gales, 
Though it is three miles wide, and runs ſtill 
further up into the land, there is no ſafety in 
it but for- ſmall barks, and that only at the 
point where we brought to. To give the 
wind leſs hold, we hauled down all our can- 
vaſs, and crept under the ſails, like ſnails re- 
tiring into their ſhells, in order to make the 
beſt we could of our ſituation for the night. 
The lightning flaſhed continually; and the 
thunder rumbled, though at a diſtance. We 
ſlept till two hours before day-light, when a 


violent clap awakened the whole crew, and 


brought them all upon their legs. This ſtroke 
was followed by what may be termed; a ge- 
neral broadſide and a rolling fire; the report 
did not wait for the lightning, and there was 
a freſn flaſh before the end of each clap of 
thunder. All this was nothing to thoſe who 
neither dreaded the thunder, nor the light- 
ning; but on a ſudden we felt our bark heav- 


ing and plunging, and found the water enter- 
ing by the ſcuppers, the wind preſſing the ſail 


that 
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that covered us, the rain and the waves daſh- 
ing over and beating on it, while the croſs 
poles that ſupported it began to crack, give 
way, and break, and our tilt torn to pieces 
by a dreadful ſquall, buried all our rowers 
under it. The rain which fell like ſheets of 
water, filled our boat, overwhelmed us, and 
preventing reſpiration, deprived us of ſpeech 
and all our ſenſes. Our boatmen, no leſs ter- 
rified than we, whilſt they were ſtruggling to 
diſentangle themſelves from the ſails under 
which they lay, cried out to each other, all at 
once, © Grebia, Grebia, Grebia. I know not 
how it was that I conceived this to mean ei- 
ther the anchor, or the rope that held it; 
but opening my eyes as well as I could, and 
by the light of the flaſhes, perceiving the land 
to be at three miles diſtance, and our veſſel 
abandoned to the waves, I concluded we were 
in the open ſea, and that all was over with 
us. The deſpair, the cries and invocations 
of the crew, confirmed me in the perſuaſion 
that we were without reſource. The thunder 
was ſo violent and ſo near, that our boatmen 
fell down half dead at every clap. | 
Amidſt ſuch danger, nothing was more 
dreadful than the darkneſs of the night, ex- 


cept 
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cept the lightning that ſhewed us our ſituation. 
I knew not whether to wiſh for the open 
ſea, or to be daſhed upon the rocks: I was 
ſtanding up. One of our company, who was 
by my ſide, wrapping his head in his cloak, 
had reſigned himfelf to death. Another, at 
ſome diſtance, was ſeeking for me, and calling 
me, Hearing my voice, he ſtretched out his 
arms, exclaiming, Oh! my dear friend!“ 
6 My friend,” replied I, „ve muſt firſt 
* combat death, then learn to die, if there be 
no reſource. We will periſh, or be ſaved 
„ together,” ſaid he, © embracing me,” This 
impulſe of ſenſibility, at ſo critical a moment, 
made me feel that there are enjoyments for 
every inſtant of exiſtence. I leaped towards 
the rope by which our anchor was faſtened, 
and found that it fill held. This news I ſoon 
reported to my companions, and communi- 
cated to them the hope and courage with 
which this diſcovery had inſpired me. It 
ſeemed as if we were reſtored to life; but this 
life ſtill held by a thread, and this thread was 
| trained to the utmoſt. 
We were driving with a little anchor, and 
a rope not half the thickneſs of a finger; to 
eaſe it we faſtened our ſtone ballaſt to ropes, . 
and 
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and ſunk it, and the failors, prevailing with 
their oars, we again got under our protect- 
ing rock. When the hurricane was over 
(for, luckily for our poor refources, it was 
but a paſſing ſquall) almoſt up to our knees 
in water, and ſhivering with the cold, we 
collected our wet cloaths, and got together 
in a heap to warm each other. Day ſoon 
making its appearance, exhibited our diſaſt- 
rous ſituation, and preſented a moſt laughable 
ſcene. This was the diſcovery we made, af- 
ter a long ſearch, of my poor valet de cham- 
bre, who had wedged himſelf between ſome 
planks, where he had loſt all ſenſe. We ex- 
tricated him with ſome difficulty, and he re- 
vived. He ſeemed as if returned from the 
other world. He ſtared about him, was filled 
with aſtoniſhment at ſeeing, ſpeaking to, and 
hearing us, and revealed to us the miracle of 
his patron St. Anthony, who, at the inſtant 
the water was reaching his belly, inſpired 
him with the idea of covering his head with 
a ſhaving baſon uſed at ſea; people, he ſaid, 
being always drowned by the ears, and the 
baſon, by covering them, had ſaved his life. 
He then confeſſed to us, that no longer hear- 
ng any thing when thus equipped, he ima- 
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gined we were all dead, and in theſe circum- 
ſtances was waiting for St. Anthony to dif 
poſe of him; and concluded, by aſſuring us, 
that we were wholly indebted for our preſer- 
vation to the immediate protection with which 
this ſaint had honoured him, and that the firſt 
thing we did therefore ought to be to return 
thanks to the ſaint, after which he promiſed 
immediately to give us a change of linen. 
Alter drying ourſelves as well as we could, 
and making a complete breakfaſt, we once 
more put to ſea, and paſſed between the es of 
the currenis and the continent. Theſe iſlands 
are only ſhoals or points of rocks riſing above 
the ſurface of the water. We here met with 
the returning ſea which had been driven 
off by the land wind, and on its becoming 
calm, was on its way back to the coaſt, in 
ſwells that lifted us to an immenſe height, 
only to precipitate us into profound abyſſes. 
Here was it that my ſtomach paſſed the laſt 
trial. We rowed before the port 4: Paolo, 
which is not unlike a lake ſituated in a plain, 

for nothing can be flatter than the lands of 
this point. After twelve miles paſſage, we at 
length arrived at Cape Paſſaro, the ancient 
* ſo ſubject 1 to gales of wind, and ſo 
dangerous 
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dangerous on that account. The land, though 
low, is beſet with little rugged and inacceſſible 
rocks. Time has converted this point into 
an iſland, as there is reaſon to believe, from 
the ſhallowneſs of the water on the ſpace be- 
tween it and the main land, and the ſmall 
points of rocks by which it ſtill ſeems to ad- 
here to it. We paſſed over the ſhoal, which is 
about a mile in width. On the iſland is a 
fortified caſtle, in the form of a large ſquare 
tower, containing a garriſon,” who ſeem as if 
exiled to the extremity of the earth. * 
The wind was contrary, and we humbly 
demanded permiſſion to take in ſome water, 
or to remain under the wind; but they re- 
fuſed us both, and notwithſtanding the heavy 
ſea and the appearance of a freſh ſtorm, we 
were obliged to gain the offing to avoid the 
coaſt, which in this place is dangerous, with- 
out ſafe anchorage, and almoſt inacceſſible. 
As fortune would have it, a very freſh ſirocco, 
preſſed forward by heavy clouds, ſprung up 

right a-ſtern, and drove us forty miles in leſs 
than four hours. 
This eaſtern part of Sicily | is much more 
agreeable to the eye, than the ſouthern ſide. 
We diſcovered thoſe rich vales watered by the 
river 
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river Helorum, now called the Abiſſo, whoſe 
overflowings, Virgil tells us, fertilized its bor- 
ders, like the Nile. At a diſtance we per- 
ceived Avola, the country round which pro- 
duced the firſt Wen Enownit to us and to the 
ancient. | 31 115987 
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As n as we had doubled Cape Longs; 


we diſcovered Syracuſe, at the diſtance of 
ſix miles, which, although no city be more 
degenerated if we compare its preſent tate 


with its ancient ſplendour, ſtill inſpired us, 


from the beauty of its ſituation, with reſpect 
and reverence. The face of the country is 
as grand and noble, as the events that have 
diſtinguiſhed it in hiſtory are great and cele- 
brated. On entering its ſpacious harbour, I 


recalled to mind the innumerable fleets it 


had formerly received and contained ; the 
battles fought by the Athenians within its 
circumference ; that triumphant people of 


Afric, who there found their tombs ; to the 


left, I viewed the plain where they encamp- 


ed; to the right, the iſle of Ortygia, which 
is the modern town, and was anciently but 


the 
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the fortreſs and caſtle of Dionyſius; at the 
bottom, thoſe opulent quarters of Neapolis, of 
Tyche, and Achradina, enriched with temples 
built by Hiero during the perfection of the 
fine arts, and by the men who had exerciſed 
them the moſt ſucceſsfully,  . * 

All theſe beautiful and grand ideas com- 
pletely vaniſhed, on our being compelled to 
land at a wretched hovel, called the Health 
Office, where three or four dull fellows, ill 
dreſſed, ande with ſtarched phizzes, came to 
propoſe to us by way of lazaretto, a hillock 
of ten paces ſquare, without any ſhelter; a 
ſpot of ground too, which cannot be obtain- 
ed without ſolicitation, and which muſt be 
defended to be preſerved. But as every thing 
appears good to men eſcaped from ſhipwreck, 
we loſt no time in landing, once more to feel 
-ourſelves on terra firma. The next day they 
offered to build a hut for us at our expenſe, 
and another for the guard deſtined to torment 
us; but as we had not come to Syracuſe for 
the expreſs purpoſe of building a lazaretto, 
we convinced the Deputation of Health that 
they were obliged to ſuffer us to haul our 
veſſel on ſhore, in which we reſolved to take 
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up our lodging till the embargo ſhould be 
removed. 

Unfortunately for us, the lazarettoes of Sici- 
ly are farmed, and with them our healths, our 
money, and our patience; accordingly the 
farmers turn every thing to account. There 
is no ſpecies of vexation, no abominable mean- 
neſs which they do not exerciſe towards thoſe 
poor wretches, who, like us, fall into the 
ſnare; for this port, ſo cirtumftanced, deſerves 
no other appellation, The coutt'ate ignorant, 
doubtleſs, in appointing a quarantine, that 
there 1s neither a lodging, nor a ſhed, nor 
even ground enough for the prows of the 
little barks that may come hither, to reſt on ; 
and that the farmers pay more attention to the 
profits of their contract, than the poſſibility 
of furniſhing ſubſiſtance for thoſe who are ſo 
unfortunate as to arrive at this wretched ſub- 
ſtitute for a lazaretto. | 

Theſe negligences of governmerit fall ulti- 
mately on the nation, and juſtify that con- 
tempt which the Malteſe entertain for the 
| Sicilian mode of carrying on commerce. And 
indeed it is very ftrange, united as they are 
by mutual wants and political intereſts, that 
the two courts ſhould be perpetually employ- 
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ed in remonſtrances and replies; on account of 
the ſhackles with which they are continually 
loading their commerce. 

After having beeri witneſſes to all the mean 
rapacity of this claſs of the Sicilian nation, 
to the meanneſs our impatience compelled 
them to exhibit ; and having ſuffered martyr- 
dom for eight 2 twenty long days, in a 
quarantine unjuſtly impoſed on us; ſleeping 
all this time without diſtinction among the 
ſailors, drenched every night by the exceſlive 
rains of the ſeaſon, ſcorched by the heat of 
the ſun at noon, and expoſed every evening 
to a wind that made our bones ache ab in a 
fever; we at length got out of this infected 
hole, covered with vermin and ſores, and 
with our clothes ſo torn from not having been 
off our backs for a whole month together, 
that they would ſcarcely hang on any 
longer. In this ſituation a bleſſed vicar gene- 
ral, who, in the abſence of his biſhop, to 
whom we were recommended, had alleviated 
our miſeries as much as he could, and pro- 
cured us all the comforts in his power, was ſo 
obliging as to lodge us in the epiſcopal palace. 

Our curioſity firſt led us to viſit the foun- 
tain Arethuſa, which, after three times chang- 

X 2 ing 
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ing its place, is tit preſent to the weſtward of 
the iſland, the centre of which it is ſaid to 
have once occupied before earthquakes had 
altered its ſituation, troubled and profaned the 
purity of its ſource, divided and deſtroyed 
its channels, and mingled with the limpidity 
and fweetneſs of its waters, the filtrations of 
the bitter wave. | 
Every body knows the ingenious fiction on 
which the Greeks have built the hiſtory of 
this fountain, which they deified. The 
nymph Arethuſa, a companion of Diana, and 
brought up in the auſtere principles of that 
goddeſs, rejected the love of the river Alphe- 
us, and was metamorphoſed into a fountain, 
in order to eſcape him; but the river reſum- 
ing his form, in the 'purſuit mingled his 
waters with thoſe of the flying fountain. To 
unite ourſelves with thoſe we love, is certainly 
the moſt pleaſing of unions ! This Arethuſa, 
vo was ſo dear to Diana, and to whom divine 
honours were ſo "univerſally paid, that Her- 
cules himſelf offered facrifices of bulls to her ; 
this Arethuſa, in fine, whoſe waters fed an 
"innumerable number of ſacred fiſh, is no no- 
thing more than a copious ſpring of brackiſh 
ſulphureous water, W between ſorry 
rocks, 
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rocks, and flowing into a ſort of angularbaſon; 
formed by two old, but not antique walls; 
where the dirtieft linen is waſhed by a num- 
ber of ſtill dirtier women, who, almoſt naked, 
and with their, petticoats tucked up, - preſent 
the moſt diſguſting ſcene immodeſty can poſſi- 
bly diſplay. 

Buy the ſide of this fountain other channels 
conduct the waters from the ſame ſpring, in 
ſtreams equally abundant, to tanneries and 
other works : the remainder, divided in ſcat- 
tered conduits, runs off on all ſides ; is either 
loſt, or is recovered by any perſon who chuſes 
to dig in the quarter it once occupied, and 
finally diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, by a 
number of channels, ſtill diſtinguiſhable 1 round 
the iſland at low water. 

Notwithſtanding the wretched condition of 
this fountain, on ſeeing the copiouſneſs of its 
| waters, we ceaſed to be aſtoniſhed at its cele- 
brity ; for it certainly appears miraculous, 
that from the centre of a rock almoſt ſur- 

rounded by the ſea, a fpring ſhould break out 
in ſtreams, which, when united, muſt rather 
have reſembled the mouth of a river than a 
fountain. From all appearance it had a grand 
and ſpacious baſon, as Diodorus tells us; it 
X 3 contained 
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contained a quantity of fiſh, which could not 
be touched without offending Diana; a cir- 
cumſtance that might induce us to imagine 
that this baſon muſt have been near the temple 
of the goddeſs ; and this temple was in the 
centre of the iſland, at a conſiderable diftance 
from the modern fountain. At the mouth of 
the harbour i 1s diſcovered i in the fea, when it 1s 
calm, the ebullition of a copious ſpring, riſing | 
up from the bottom, without mingling its 
waters till they reach the ſurface. Though 
this be a well known phænomenon in other 
places, here it accommodates itſelf happily to 
the fiction of the river Alpheus, who, rolling 
his waters through thoſe of the ſea, all the 
way from Elis, came hither to mingle them 
pure and undiminiſhed with thoſe of his 
beauteous nymph. But the preſent ſtream is 
no longer that amorous river : at this day, 
ſorrowfully divorced, he reſembles only an old 
huſband obliged to ſeparate beds with his now 
proſtituted ſpouſe. I frequently ſought after 
this river or ſpring, but was always prevented 
from diſtinguiſhing it, either by the wind, or 

the height of the ſea. 
Near this fountain was the palace of Verres, 
and that delicious walk which Cicero accuſes 
the 
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the proconſul of converting into a ſcene of 
debauchery. It is till the publick walk ; but 
it has now no delights, and is nothing but a 
narrow ſauntering place between a great wall 
and the parapet of the harbour, planted with 
a few ſorry birches. On cloſe examina- 
tion, at the bottom of the wall, near a 
fountain, which is another diviſion of Are. 
thuſa, are diſcovered two fragments of re- 
ticulated building, a Roman work, which 
may perhaps have belonged to the palace 
of Verres. 

We now proceeded to the Or part of 
the iſland, which fell to the ſhare of Diana, 
on the partition of Sicily between Minerva, 
Proſerpine, and that goddeſs; whence this 
quarter was named Ortygia, one of the ap- 
pellations of Diana. It was always the prin- 
cipal diviſion of the city, as it commanded 
both the harbours, and became the reſidence 
of the tyrants, who fortified it. The Romans 
were ſo well aware of the advantages of its 
ſituation, that they would never fuffer it to 
be inhabited by a Syracuſan. 

I ſought for the temples of Diana, and 
Minerva, for the palaces of Dionyſus, his 
gardens, and tomb, and thoſe famous baths 

X 4 of 
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of the celebrated Daphnis, the fon of Mer- 
cury and a nymph, that inventor of paſtoral 
poetry, who charmed Diana by his ſong and 
verſes, and was puniſhed with blindnefs for 
his infidelity, Whar I found moſt evident, 
and in the beſt preſervation, was the temple 
of Minerva, converted into a cathedral ; a 
change that has greatly disfigured this edifice, 
which, like the others, was of the Doric or- 
der without a baſe. Agio, the tenth biſhop of 
Syracuſe, was the firſt who changed this tem- 
ple into a church. In our days, the weſtern 
ſide of it has been demoliſhed to build the 
front ; the internal wall has been broketi into 
arcades, and the intercolumniations filled up 
in order to form fide aiſles, and give more 
width to the modern temple, There remain, 
however, in the fide, eleven inſerted columns, 
and four of the fifteen which formed the 
length of the temple are wanting ; a dimen- 
ſion too long for the ſix columns it had in 
width. The interiour columns, however, 
which formed the gate of the temple, leave 
no room to doubt the former exiſtence of two 
intercolumniations wanting in the pediment. 
The architrave is preſerved, and we ſtill ſee 


the long ſtones that connected the columns with 
the 
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the interiour wall, and formed a cieling, in 
the ſtyle of a platband, round the periſtyle 
of the building. The temple is ſaid for- 
| merly to have had a vaulted roof, and that 
| an earthquake in 1542 threw down this roof. 
In that caſe, it ftill remains a queſtion whe- , 
ther it was antique; thus much however is: 
certain, that the earthquake was ſo violent, as 
to occaſion a ſhrink in the entablature, and 
| to throw ſeveral columns off their centre. 
The dimenſion of theſe: columns: was ſhort, 
and the intercolumniation wide; they reſted 
| without baſes on three ranges of ſtone of nine 
| inches thickneſs, which were themſelves ſup- 
| ported by the native rock. It is a ſingular 
circumſtance, that the two interiour columns 
ſhould be higher than the exterior ones, and 
that they ſhould be each of them of a fingle 
ſtone. Hiſtory tells us likewiſe, that over the 
portico was a tower, on which a ſhining buck- 
ler was diſplayed, and ſeen from a great diſ- 
tance, and that when veſſels, leaving the 
port, loſt ſight of this buckler, they threw 
their offerings into the ſea, to obtain the fa- 
vour of Neptune and Minerva. All this 
might be effected without the tower, for the 
height of the temple itſelf, and its natural 
ſituation, 
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ſituation, rendered it a ſufficient mark, as we 
may ſtill judge from its remains. | 
It is difficult to determine, whether or no 
we have any cauſe to regret that this temple 
has been ſpoiled by being converted into a 
church; for it may be obſerved, that if the 
ancient edifice be disfigured by the modern 
building, there is every reaſon to believe, 
that but for this metamorphoſis, hardly a frag- 
ment of it would be left ; witneſs the temple 
of Diana, not far from it, which is ſo de- 
moliſhed, that without the moſt minute re- 
ſearches, we. might very well doubt whether 
it had ever exiſted. 
The traveller muſt now go in ſearch of 
this famous temple, the firſt erected at Syra- 
cuſe, in the chamber of a private individual 
named Danieli, in the ſtreet of Ręſalibra, 
where by the ſide of his bed, we ſtill diſ- 
cover two capitals on their ſhafts, which 
have been cut, to enlarge the apartment. The 
columns are buried more than half their 
height, and are ſo near each other, that there 
is only a ſeparation of a few inches between 
the two capitals. The proprietor, whilſt he 
was making ſome repairs, and digging a ciſ- 
tern, found two other * of columns, one 
of 
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of them a corner one, and' the other the re- 
turning column of the weſt ſide. We made 
all poſſible reſearches to diſcover ſome veſtiges 
of the eaſt ſide, which would have given us 
the ſize of the temple, and the number of its 
columns; but we ſaw nothing, except in 
the office of a notary, named Roſſo, where we 
found the two other ſides of the capitals of 

the ſame columns we had firſt diſcovered. 
From hence we went to the caſtle ſituated 
on the point of the iſland. Here we found 
ſome ruins of a caſtle built in 1039 by a 
Greek Viceroy, named George Maniace. 
The gate is ftill remaining, ornamented in 
the ſtyle of that age, but with magnificence ; 
it is lined with a beautiful and precious 
marble; torn doubtleſs from ſome of the 
antique buildings, and disfigured before it 
was thus employed. To the right of the 
gate, we ſaw large remains of the inſide of 
this prince's palace: the architecture is deſti- 
tute of proportion. The columns are ſhort, 
the large capitals of no determinate order, 
ſupporting acute arches, and the whole con- 
ſtructed with great blocks of free ſtone. It 
had been converted into a powder magazine ; 
which blew up many years ago, when great part 
of the edifice then remaining was deſtroyed. 
BE, What 
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What is ſtill left of it ſeems to me either to 
have been a veſtibule, or hall, for the guards; 
and is only curious, becauſe it preſerves the 
ſtyle of building in that age. The caſtle 

is very advantageouſly ſituated, and com- 
mands the entrance of the harbour, which it 
is well able to defend. At this point was 
faſtened the chain that cloſed it in, by ſtretch- 
ing over to the point of Plemmyrium, on the 
oppoſite fide ; and here the laſt naval battle 
was fought, which deprived the Athenians of 
all hopes of ſafety, and took place ſo near the 
walls, that the Syracuſans animated the com- 
batants with their ſhouts. 

From the caſtle we went to the church of 
San Phelippo, in which we found a well, 
hewn out of the natural rock, round which a 
winding ftair-caſe, cut likewiſe out of the 
rock, deſcends to the water, which is only 
two or three feet deep. It is ſaid to have 
been a bath; but why ſhould ſo laborious a 
work be executed to ſeek tn the dark for a 
bath only three feet in diameter, and of which 
the water is raw and cold as ice? An idea 
'of the whole excavation is conyeyed, by de- 
ſcribing it as a well, ſcooped out of the centre 
of a winding ſtair-caſe. At intervals there 


Were 
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were apertures over the well, apparently to 
give light and air to the ftair-caſe, which 
ſerved perhaps ta clean out the bottom, and 
keep the water as limpid as it now is. Be- 
tween the twentieth and thirtieth ſteps, we 
find a long and low ſubterraneous paſſage ter- 
minated by nothing, and without any regular 
form. 8 | | 
From hence we repaired to another cavern, 
in the ſtreet del Caputo, at the houſe of Jo- 
ſeph Bianca, in the court of which we found 
the entrance of a modern ſtair-caſe, deſeend- 
ing to an ancient one, four feet ſix inches 
wide, hewn out of the rock; and after ſeveral 
Reps, we diſcovered a landing- place former- 
ly lighted by an aperture; then a ſecond 
flight of twelve ſteps, leading to a chamber 
teen feet ſquare, rounded at the corners, with 
four ſquare pillars ſupporting a ſharp roof, the 
whole cut with an able chiſel in an extreme- 
| ly hard and even rock. This - ſubterranean 
| chamber was diſcovered a few years ago, and is 
| in perfect preſervation. When firſt diſcovered, 
there was a hole on the left, which gave an 
entrance into another ſubterraneous gallery, 
eöntaining tombs like thoſe of the catacombs. 
The Chevalier de Landolina, who entered it 
zone of the firſt, made the moſt minute re- 
; ſearches, 
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| ſearches, but could find nothing to throw the 
ſmalleſt light on the age in which theſe tombs 
had been in uſe. The bones of the ſkeletons 
were entire; but this by no means proves 
them not to have been Roman, for the prac- 
tice of burying dead bodies was not introduced 
among them till long after they had poſſeſſed 
Sicily. Be that as it may, theſe tombs had 
no connection with the firſt cavern ; the cre- 
vice by which they communicated being 
merely accidental. It would be very difficult 
to decide what this monument may have 
really been, as nothing has been found to 
give any inſight into its uſe. All we ſee in 
it is a ſmall iron ring inſerted into the centre 
of the roof, and no doubt intended to ſuſ- 
pend a lamp by. May it not have been a 
ſmall temple for ſome myſterious worſhip? 
Or was it ſimply a cellar? It had a ſeat in it 
which ran along both ſides. It is now con- 
verted into a reſervoir of water, by blocking 
up the opening that communicated with the 
ſepulchres. | 

Paſſing through the ſtreets, we found near 
the ſenatorial palace, in the houſe of the Ca- 
valier Salonia, a large vaſe of burnt earth, 


like that I had ſeen in the court of the mu- 
ſeum 
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ſeum of the Prince de Biſcaris. Theſe great 
vaſes, of an enormous weight, ſerve. to pre- 
ſerve in an unaltered ſtate, either grain or 
fluids. This I am ſpeaking of, is of a round 
ſhape, and reſting on a point, is four feet 
eight inches high by the ſame diameter, 
with this mark on the neck near its mouth, 
Vl ſignifying probably the quan- 
tity it would contain. In the court of the 
ſenatorial palace, I ſaw a tomb of white 
marble, ſeven feet four inches ſix lines in 
length, by three feet and an inch wide, and 
two feet eight inches high, of a ſingle block: 
The door, which is in the form of a pedi- 
ment, has neither ſculpture nor inſcriptions. 
It was found ſome years ago near the temple 
of the Olympian Jupiter. In it were ſome 
vaſes and an eagle in ivory, which may lead 
us to imagine it to have been the ſarcophagus 
of one of conſular dignity. 
In the court of the biſhop's palace is a ſquare 
marble, with the following inſcription in 
beautiful Greek characters: 


BAZIAEOZ ATE 
IEPNNOE IEPOKAEQE 


ETPAKOEIOI GOL nal. 
Explication, 
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be Sotto Ia Guida del re Jon. . di 
or 2 wh 1 1 dei.” 


Lander the direflion of King Hiero, Jon of Klie- 
poke, the Syracofans to all the gods. 


This wonyment gives us the true name 
of Hiero's father, which hiſtory has not pre- 
ſerved. From three holes in the ſtone, it 
may be preſumed that a tripod was attached 
to it, rather than a ſtatue. | 

We went afterwards out of the city, by the 
only approach there is to it on the land ſide. 
This fide, at all times famous for its fortifica- 
tions, was formerly called The Citadel. Here 

it was that Dionyſius ſixed his chief reſidence, 
when after his return from raiſing the ſiege of 
Gela, he found himſelf abandoned by his ca- 
valry, and on the point of loſing his crown. 
This caſtle, from its ſituation, was become ſo 
ſtrong, and was ſo well defended on this 
ſide, that the tyrant was beſieged in it to no 
purpoſe; and that his ſon, devoid alike of 
political and military talents, was able ſo to 
defend himſelf, that Timoleon could never“ 


have 
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have ſucceeded in his attack, but for the de- 
fection of his troops. Nor is this ſituation 
leſs important at preſent. Noble forts, vaſt 
baſtions, detached fortreſſes, wide ditches by 
which the ſea enters and connects the great 
and leſſer harbour, all unite to preſent the 
eye with the formidable works of a great 
and warlike city, and prepare us for nothing 
leſs than the ſmall winding ſtreets and wrerch- 
ed habitations we find on entering. 

This ſpot, ſo often built, rebuilt, exca- 
. vated, hewn, and fortified after the mode 
of each period, is conſequently the quarter 
which has ſuffered the moſt, with reſpect to 
its ancient form. In vain we ſeek there 
for the valuable remains of antiquity. It is 
ſaid, however, that ſome ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages are ſtill remaining, that communicated 
from the caſtle with all the quarters of the city, 
but 1 neither ſaw any, nor could I aſk to ſee 
Continuing our walk, we paſſed over ſome 
bridges, which, having been built in the place 
where once was an iſthmus, ſtill unite the iſland 
with Achradina, the ſecond quarter of ancient 
Syracuſe. This part, which beſides being lower 
and leſs ſtony, is watered by the ancient aque- 


Y duds, - 
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_ ducts, is now covered with country houſes ; 


we did not diſcover any ancient remains either 
of buildings, or of the walls that O_o this 


| \ ar from the others. 


Leaving Achradina on the right, and enter- 
ing Neapolis, we firſt found the amphitheatre, 
which we know was in Neapolis, cloſe to the 
walls of Achradina. This amphitheatre was built 
on an uneven ſpot of ground, and was partly 
hewn out of the rock, and partly built of huge 
ſtones, with vaulted galleries. Its form was a 
large oval, very long in the tranſverſe diame- 
ter, and narrow in the congugate, On the 
whole, we may ſay it is a very indifferent 
edifice, and was ereCted by the Romans, as well 
as that of Tarentum, and for the ſole uſe of the 
Roman colony ; for we know that the Greeks 
were never preſent at thoſe kind of exhibitions 
for which amphitheatres were conſtructed, 
holding them even in horror, and not having in 
their language ſo much as a term to ſignify theſe 
edifices. The proprietor of this building, little 


curious about antiquity, has very lately demo- 
liſhed part of the arched roofs of the galleries, 
and carried off the remainder of the ſeats, in 
order to cultivate the ground it ſtood on. 
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Near the amphitheatre are the ruins of a 
theatre, the ſeats of which were entirely hewn 
out of the rock, and would have been in per- 
fe& preſervation, were not ſtones daily car- 
ried away as from a quarry, and were not 
every perſon who pleaſes, at liberty to deſtroy 
them. Great part of theſe ſeats, however, 
ſill diſtinguiſhable, as well as the two land- 
ing places for the diſtribution of the ſpecta- 
tors. The ſteps have this peculiarity, that 

there are ſmaller ſteps on each ſide, ſub- 
dividing the ends of the ſeats for the ſpecta- 
tors. This contrivance, which is found in 
no other of the ancient theatres I ever ſaw; 
originated in the neceſſity there was of diſtri- 
buting the ſpectators on the three ſets of 
ſeats; and as between each ſet there was 
a wide footway, which cauſed a conſidera- 
ble elevation from its level to that of the 
loweſt bench of the upper ſet, the ſteps 
which led from the upper part to this foot- 
way was neceſſarily more ſloping than the 
| benches, in order to reach the level of the 
retreat. The ſpectators who intended to take 
their places in the upper ſet, quitted there- 
fore the main flight, and mounted by one 
of thoſe annexed to it, which followed the 


1 2 ſlope 
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flope of the benches, and diſtributed the com- 
| pany in each of them; whilſt thoſe who 
wiſhed to place themſelves in the lower rows, 
continued to aſcend by the great ſtaircaſe in 
the middle, which, being more ſteep, brought 
them on a level with the footway, from whence 
they proceeded to diſperſe themſelves, by ſfimi- 
lar flights, as far as the orcheſtra. | 
his ingenious contrivance will be better 
underſtood from the plan. On the ſide of the 
firſt row of the ſecond landing place, there 
was a Greek inſcription on a tablet projecting 
from the rock itſelf : Some letters of it are till 
viſible. The learned of Syracuſe have daily 
diſcuſſions concerning the age of this inſcrip- 
tion, which was as follows : 
BASLAIEZHE SLAIETIAOS 
% Of Queen Pn1LIsT1s.” 
We know of a queen Philiſtis, the wife of 
- Hiero. But it could not be this queen who 
built the theatre, which was conſtructed before 
the days of the Tyrant Dionyſius; there muſt | 


then have been another queen Philiſtis whom 
hiſtory does not mention. But indeed there 


See 2 Pifureſque des deux Siciles, Tome 4. 
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are ſaid to have been the portraits of four and 
twenty tyrants of Syracuſe, in the temple of 


Minerva ; the names of fifteen of whom have 
never reached us. There is a notch in the 
upper part of each row of ſeats to ſupport the 
feet of the perſons on the higher ones, that 
they might not incommode thoſe who ſat be- 
low them. 

An upper gallery, the platform of which 
we ſtill diſcover in ſome parts, probably ſup» 
ported an architectural order, with a corridor 
or row of covered boxes, We ſtill diſcover like- 
wiſe one of the angles of the fore-ſcene. Up- 
on the whole, this theatre, though very ſpa- 
cious, was not proportioned to the grandeur 
of the city, ſuch as it was in the reign of Hiero; 
but was large enough perhaps, when it was 
built, before the quarters of 'Tycha and Nea- 


polis were added to thoſe of Ortygia and 


Achradina. Its ſituation, however, was per- 
fectly beautiful, nearly on the confines of the 
four quarters. The ſpectators had a full view 
of the open ſea, of the iſſand, of both the 
harbours, of the delightful plains watered by 
the Anapus, of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
Pius, of the Forum, of Achradina, and all 


T:4 Notwithſtanding 
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* Notwithſtanding the intire deſtruction, or at 
leaſt ruinous ſtate, of the quarters and edifices 
J have juſt enumerated, this is ſtill one of the 
moſt delightful places in the world,” and 
preſents a moſt grand and pictureſque land- 
ſcape. The ancient aqueducts ftill convey hi- 
ther a conſiderable ſtream of water that turns 
a mill, and is ſufficient to turn four. That 
which eſcapes on every fide, forms a number 
of caſcades, waters plants of the moſt exqui- 
ſite verdure, and nouriſhes the growth of a 
multitude of magnificent poplars. Bountiful na- 
ture contraſts this ſo happily too with the cleft 
rocks, broken aqueducts, modern ſtructures, 
the burnt colour of the earth, and the beauty 
of the ſky, that a painter muſt deſpair of ever 
being able to collect and imagine all theſe ob- 
jects, which nature alone has here 1 him 
to copy. | | 

Near this are the latomiz, or quarries, ſo 
celebrated in hiſtory, in which the Athenians 
were confined and crowded together after their 
defeat; whither the tyrants ſent thoſe from 
whom they feared oppoſition to their tyranny; 
and where their unhappy priſoners grew old, 
and died, leaving a ſecond generation of ſufferers. 


This extenſive ſpace, originally formed for the 
. 
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purpoſe of procuring | ſtones,” became in the 
end an encloſure as vaſt as it was fearful. A” 
circumference of upwards of two acres; hewn 
perpendicularly to the height of one hundred 
feet out of the rock, and cloſed by a wall pre- 
ſerved out of the ſolid of the ſame rock, 
formed the firſt ſpace that preceded thoſe large 
and prodigious grottos, the deepeſt of which 
is the celebrated Ear of Dionyſius. EE 
It may be obſerved, that time, which in 
general deforms every thing previous to its 
deſtruction, has here produced a very different 
effect; for, abſtracted from the awe antiquity 
inſpires, we diſcover at this day nothing but a 
ſituation both rich and pictureſque, and the moſt 
beautiful outlines for an Engliſh garden. The 
earthquakes which have overthrown the wall 
that conſtituted the priſon, have formed it into 
noble rocks ; whilſt others, diſplaced and rolled 
in different ſhapes and directions, have made a 
happy diverſity from that cold and formal ſym- 
metry, which is the produce of art and labour. 
The aqueducts which conveyed the water to the 
priſoners, being now broken, ſuffer it to eſcape 
on all ſides, and to fall on the ſame rocks, which 
it colours and clothes with creeping plants, 
now decking them with garlands, or covering 
Ts them 
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them with a carpeting of verdant moſs, over 
which it flows, divides itſelf, and ſparkling in 
, pearls and brilliants, falls in little caſcades, 
and bathes the plain below, cultivated and 
planted with all forts of fruit ones: and teem- 
ing with vegetables. 
Acroſs and at the bottom of theſe pyrami- 
dal or ſuſpended rocks, is diſcovered the en- 
trance of three vaſt grottos. The firſt is that in 
which they make the falt of nitre: ſmoak is 
continually iſſuing forth from its blackened 
entrance, and the view we have in the back 
ground, of the fire, the furnaces, and work- 
men, remind us of the forges of Ry or 
the entrance into the infernal ſhades. 
ſecond, in another ſtyle and of a leſs — 
colouring, is a large flat roof, ſupported by 
great pillars left in the rock, the moſt of them 
ſo corroded by time, as to have the appear- 
ance only of large ſuſpended ſtalactites. Such 
is the prodigious extent of theſe grottos, and 
the ſonorouſneſs of their cavity, that the ſmall- 
eſt noiſe deſtroys the tranquility of theſe ſanc- 
tuaries of ſtillneſs, which ſeem to be the 
temple of ſilence built in a deſart. The third 
is that we call the Ear of Dionyfius. It ap- 
pears narrow, gloomy, and awful. It is the 
| | cave 
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cave of the Sibyl. No echo can be more 
ſenſible, but it is rather the ſonorouſneſs of 
an inſtrument than an echo. It reſounds and 
re- echoes, but repeats only at the entrance. 
It is in ſhort the moſt ſpacious and moſt beau- 
tiful ſonorous cavern perhaps exiſting. This 
latomia, conſidered with all its adjuncts in its 
preſent ſtate, is a ſublime. and eqghanting 
place; but when we reflect on the labour and 
miſery theſe excavations muſt have coſt the 
unhappy men who formed them, the dreadful 
torments of which they were at once the in- 
ſtrument, and the place of infliction, the 
charm vaniſhes : we behold nothing but the 
priſon, the chains, the tortures, and the ty- 
rant; we wiſh to fly, and at the entrance 
ſhudder with the ee e of meeting 
Dionyſius. 

We lighted a torch to examine the pro- 
fundity of this dungeon, ſaid to be the inven- 
tion of that Tyrant. Its form is that of a 
bell; that is to ſay, the grotto gradually be- 
comes narrower from the baſe up to two 
thirds of its height, when it preſerves the 
ſame dimenſion in riſing, and forms at length 
a ſmall eliptical arch, the key of which is 
exactly in the ſhape of the letter 8, and con- 
| | tinues 
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tinues inſenſibly inclining to the end of the 
grotto, which terminates in a ſquare. In the 
middle of the right ſide is a ſquare chamber, 
hollowed alſo out of the rock, which appeared. 
to us a later work. An elevation of ſix or 
ſeven feet of earth, accumulated by time, de- 
prive this cavity of a great deal of its original 
void, ſpagious as it ſtill is, and in part deadens 
the echo, though that is {till very conſiderable. 
The ſides, which were hewn very even, are 
ſmoothed by a coat of ſtalactites depoſited by 
the damp, and nothing is to be diſtinguiſhed in 
the walls but ſome holes, for the purpoſe of 
raiſing ſcaffolds, and rings cut in the ſtone ; 
of the uſe of which it is very difficult either 
to obtain or give a juſt idea, If they were 
formed to ſecure priſoners, ſome of them muſt 
have been faſtened at the height of fifteen 
feet; which may lead us to imagine that this 
priſon was excavated at different periods, and 
that the height of theſe rings was varied by the 
ſinking of the ground. It is certain, however, 
that priſoners never were faſtened to theſe. 
notches except with ſtraps or cords, this ſort 
of ring being unable to ſuſtain the friction 
and preſſure of other iron rings. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful too, whether they ever were 

1 applied 
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applied to any ſuch purpoſe; and it appears 
to me ſtill more doubtful whether this place 
ever was a priſon formed by Dionyſius to 
diſcover the ſecrets of his priſoners. On an 
inſpection of the whole cavern, I can diſcover 
no reaſons favourable to this opinion, un- 
leſs we are determined blindly to perſiſt in 
an ancient error, out of reſpe& for its anti- 
quity ; an antiquity which is no more than a 
popular tradition, wholly unſupported by any 
hiſtorical authority. Hiſtory indeed informs 
us, that this Tyrant had priſons near his palace, 
where thoſe ſtate priſoners were put to the 
torture, with whoſe projects it was his intereſt 
to be acquainted 3 but the latomiæ were not 
contiguous to his palace. Theſe quarries are 
not named when mention is made of that 
particular priſon. The latomiæ were public 
priſons, in which the flaves and ' criminals 
were made to work, and not a place intended 
to extort the ſecrets of priſoners : beſides that, 
the latomiz were known long before: the time 
of Dionyſus, ſince the Athenians were con- 
fined in them after their defeat. Had this 
cavern been fabricated for the uſe in queſ- 
tion, it would not have been formed of this 
depth, for * have been neceſſary to its 


excavation: 
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excavation : Tyrants muſt have ſpeedier means 


to ftill their fears, and gratify their paſſions. 
Nor could this contrivance have ſucceeded 
more than once; the moment the uſe of it 
was known, the tyrant's intention was defeat- 
ed. And then what poſſibility of hearing, of 
diſtinguiſhing, and following the thread of 


_ converſation in a place, where, when three 


ons ſpeak, the ſounds are confounded with 
other, and produce only an unintelligi- 

ble and inarticulate noiſe. 
Hiſtory tells us likewiſe, that this priſon 
was only for the multitude, like the gallies 
with us, and never for great criminals, or 


priſoners of diſtinction; and that when Dio- 


nyſius ſent thither Philoxenus the Dithyrambic 
poet, who had ſaid the Tyrant's verſes were 
bad, it was to puniſh by humbling, and not 


tormenting him; fince, a few days after, this 
poet, being at table with the ſovereign, who 
was again reading ſome poetry, exclaimed, 


Jae me back to the quarries.” * Theſe then 


+ Dionyſius pardoned him this ſally, and was the firſt to 
laugh at it. We may conclude therefore, that if Dionyſius 
wrote bad verſes, he had no objection to a good joke, when 


well timed. We know ſome great Princes who have a 


little more rancour ! 
wer e 
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were | quarries, which had been originally 
worked by freemen, and afterwards convert- 
ed into priſons. The government eventually 
availed itſelf of their ſpacious enclofure to con- 
fine that multitude of priſoners of war who 
were made ſlaves; here they laboured for the 
publick edifices, remained here their whole 
lives, married, and had children born to 
flavery. | 

Theſe caverns being thus peopled, it became 
neceſſary to provide for their ſubſiſtence, and 
moſt urgent wants of their inhabitants: hence 
the aqueducts we till find here, thoſe maſſes 
of incruſted bricks, around the place, for the 
purpoſe of diſtributing the water. A ſhelter 
muſt likewiſe be furniſhed them as a protec- 
tion from the exceſſive heat of the ſun, and 
the rains of winter. With this view they 
were employed to continue the ſame works, 
and excavate grottos; to ſecure the ſolidity 
of which, and guard againſt decay, they 
adopted this form which is proved to be 
the beſt; the lapſe of ſo many ages hav- 
ing produced no change in it, nor any 
ſort of decay from the filtration of the wa- 
ter. But to return to thoſe who have no 

| eyes 
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eyes but to ſee cart, we may obſerve to them, 
that there is another car begun at the other 
end of the latomia, in the grotto where they 
make the nitre. The ſame form of roof and 
grotto is to be found likewiſe in the latomia of 
Achradina, in what js called the Foreſt of the 
Capuchins. So that there is no want of cars; 
and Dionyſius muſt either have often copied 
his own works, or was not the inventor of 
this contrivante. Tis true there is in the 
famous one, a ſinall chamber in an external 
opening of the roof, where the liſtener - is 

ſaid to have taken his ſtand. ' 
Ass I was conſidered as a captious critick for 
preſuming to follow the dictates of my own 
reaſon, I was willing to neglect nothing which 
might either ſerve to confirm me in my opi- 
nion, or induce me to change it. I reſolv- 
ed therefore to go up to this chamber, in 
which attempt I ſucceeded with ſome diffi- 
culty, and this is what I ſaw: an apartment 
of ten feet ſix inches long, by four feet wide, 
narrowing itſelf to the width of two feet ten; 
ſquare at the end, and rudely hewn; to the 
left, a ſtep of a foot high, and a ſort of lip 
three feet wide by ſix in length, reaching the 
3 aperture 
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aperture of the grotto which is only two feet 
ſix inches in this peak: this ſlip follows the 
form of the channel of the roof. The door 
by which 1 entered, ſeemed to; me to have 
been opened only by time, which has ſo 
waſted the rock as to: leave but ſix inches 
thickneſs on this {ide : the whole is of clumſy 
workmanſhip, without the ſmalleſt token to 
indicate the uſe to which this particular cavity 
was appropriated, not a ſeat. to fit on, not a 


ſingle inſcription, nor can we obſerve even the 


wear and {ſmoothneſs of all inhabited places. 
Againſt the ſides, I ſaw nothing but a ſeries 
of holes, two feet diſtant from each other, 


and at four inches from the top: theſe holes 


ſeemed to me to continue through the whole 
length of the channel at the ſame. height. 

I now began the experiment of the voice. 
I firſt placed myſelf at the aperture of the 


grotto, and as long as only one perſon ſpoke 
with his natural tone of voice, I heard him 


diſtinctly, in whatever part of the grotto. he 
ſtood, as well as if T had been below. When 


he ſpoke in a low voice, and as if in a whiſ- 


per, I hear a buzzing, but nothing articulate ; 


and when two perſons ſpoke together, I no 
me heard any thing but the ruſtling of diſ- 


cordant 
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cordant and confuſed ſounds, without being 


able to diſtinguiſh a ſingle word. I repeated 
the ſame experiment at the bottom of the 
channel, and at the entrance of the chamber, 
where I found all the effects diminiſhed. I 1 
then placed myſelf at the bottom of the cham- 
ber, and no longer could hear any thing: that 
is to ſay, I loſt all the effect of the ſonor- 


. ouſneſs of the cavity, and could only hear the 


noiſe of a converſation, too diſtant for me to 


diſtinguiſh a word of it. I attentively ex- 


amined every part without this chamber, to 


ſee if I could diſcover any method of arriving 


at it, ſince the latomia has been worked lower 
than its level, and I was perfectly convinced 
that ſince that time there has been no other 


way of getting there, but that I took, which 


certainly is not the moſt commodious, and 
has only been made uſe of by perſons deter- 
mined to gratify their curioſity. 2 

In fine, after thoroughly ſatisfying myſelf 
that this aperture was not a liſtening cham- 
ber, that there was nothing either interefting 
or myſterious in it, but the ſituation, which 


dating from its excavation, carries us back to 
the period when the quarry was at that 
beg 1 — the Place, fully perſuaded 


« that 
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that every thing marvellous about this" grot- 
ts conſiſts in the immenſity of the werk, 
and the perfect evenneſs in the quality of 
the ſtone, which, added to the form given 
to ĩt, ſceured its eternal duration, ſo that there 
can be no doubt of its continuing to exiſt 
three thouſand years hence, fuch as it oo hy 
ways been. 

J had the ſatisfaction to find that my eel 
tures perfectly coincided with thoſe of the Che- 
valier Landolina, who was ſo good as to under- 
take to gratify my curioſity, and in whoſe hands 
TIreckon myſelf fortunate to have been placed. 
Beſides his extreme politeneſs in accompany®=" 
ing and aſſiſting me in my moſt minute re- 
ſearches, he added all the information which 
can be procured by ſtudy and reflection. 
Attentive to what he ſees, learned in all his 
diſcuſſions, guided by taſte, good ſenſe, and 
impartiality, in the inquiries he makes to 
fix his judgment, I know no perſon” who 
from acquired knowledge, and from character, 
is better qualified than he is, to write hiſtory, 
_ Fortunately he is now employed in this pur- 
ſuit; and if he has deferred laying his works' 
before the world, it may fafely be affirmed, 
that when they appear they will long remain, 

| Z and 
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and not reſemble thoſe ephemeral productions 


Which ceaſe” to exiſt as en as ** are 
known: 

But we have id a of theſe latomis, 
and perhaps too much of the Ear of Diony- 
ſius. Let us tear ourſelves from this charm- 
ing ſpot, which ſtands in no need of fable to, 
be celebrated and intereſting, and paſs on to 
other curioſities. | Purſuing our road between 
the latomiz and the theatre, we aſcended an 
antique ſtreet formed out of the rock that 
bordered the encloſure of Achradina. It was 
lined with . tombs and ſepulchres, hewn alſo 
out of the rock, with little cavities ſix inches 
ſquare, in which it is highly probable were 
inſerted tablets of marble inſcribed with epi- 
taphs for the bodies which occupied them. 
It was here that Cicero is ſaid to have diſco- 
vered the tomb of Archimedes. We ſhould 
not be ſurprized at its preſent ruined ſtate, 
ſince at the time of the quæſtorſhip of that 
orator, he was ſo proud of having diſcovered 
ſo intereſting a monument, of which the 
Syracuſans themſelves even in that early age 
had no idea. 

Through this ſame Areet i it was that Timo- 


leon paſſed, when in his old age he was called 
12” > | to 
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to deliberate on the important affairs of the re- 
publick which he had reſtored; and that quitting 
his country-houſe, ſituated in the plain, op- 
poſite to the caſtle of Abdale, he repaired 
in a litter to the theatre, where he found the 
people aſſembled, who, the inſtant he appear- 
ed, broke forth into acclamations, and before 
they would enter on buſineſs, obliged him to 
hear the recital of his illuſtrious deeds, as a 
teſtimonial of their never- ceaſing remem- 
brance of the ſervices he had rendered his 
country. We know that the Greeks uſed to 
aſſemble at the theatre to treat of ſtate affairs, 
as well as for theatrical exhibitions, and that 
they paſſed great part of their n in * 
_ of aſſembly. 

We purſued our road by Tycha; an a 
quarter, of which nothing remains but a few 
traces of narrow, winding, and - unpaved 
ſtreets. The ruts of the wheels, which in 
ſome places are ſix inches deep in the rock, 
prove that theſe ſtreets muſt have been as 
incommodious to carriages, as to the foot- 
paſſengers. The rock, which ſometimes 
formed the firſt layer of the walls, preſents 
us here and there with ſome remains of the 


plan of the houſes, which from every ap- 
2 2 pearance, 
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pearance, were all of them very ſmall in this 
quarter. They reſted upon the bare rock 
without either foundations or ſubſtructions ; 


accordingly no part of them is left, no, not 
the ſmalleſt fragment, It ſeems as if time 
had even devoured the ſtones ; nothing is left 
but a naked rock, where it would be impoſ- 
ſible to dream of looking for a city, but 


for the aqueducts we meet with every ſtep. 


Theſe are all ſubterraneous, cut out of the 
ſtone itſelf, and in general were calculated to 


brought three leagues, from a country called 
Bucemi, They are reckoned to be twelve in 
number, and conveyed the water under 


ground in order to conceal it from the know 


ledge of an enemy, diſtributing it through 
all the quarters by canals which ſeparated and 
interſected each other in every direction. 
Every ſtreet and every houſe had, generally 


ſpeaking, a little narrow round well, bored 


like a cannon, and terminating in an aque- 
duct, or in a ſmall channel which communi- 
cated with, and conveyed the water from the a- 


queduct. Theſe aqueducts in many places were 


carried over each other, to the height of three 


ranges, 


2 2 , s 4 
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ranges, yet without ever projecting above 
the ſurface of the eartn. 

Leaving Tycha and croſſing the higheſt and 
moſt rugged part of Neapolis, we approached 
the walls that encloſed this quarter, which 
followed the windings of the ſteep face of 
the rock and the natural fortification. Theſe 
walls, which were ſtronger or weaker, aceord- 
ing as their fituation required, were built of 
huge ſtones hewn in oblong ſquares, laid with- 
out cement and preſenting a point. In ſome 
places we find as many as four layers remain- 
ing, but without enabling us to diſtinguiſh 
any gate. I ſought in vain for that, to which 
Dionyſius, returning by night from Gela, 
abandoned by his troops, was obliged to ſet 
fire, to obtain an entrance into the city. We 
| faw the ruins of the famous wall built by 
the Athenians at the time of the ſiege, 
which coſt both parties ſo much blood; the 
one to bring it near the city, and the other to 
demoliſh it, Near to this were the latomiæ 
of Tycha, for each quarter had its quarries, 
which ſaved them the labour of conveying 
from too great a diſtance thoſe huge ſtones of 
which their walls were built. At length, we 
arrived at the ruins of a caſtle which termi- 
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nated both Tycha and Neapolis, and incor- 
porated the walls of both theſe quarters with 
the moſt elevated part of the city, called 


e. 


It ſtill remains doubtful whether Epipole 
was really a fifth quarter, or tte name only 
of that lofty eminence which continues and 
terminates in a point, at the angle where now 
ſtands the village of Belvedere; whether the 


_ encloſed ſpace containing the caſtle was called 


Euryalus, or whether Euryalus was the caſtle 


itſelf; whether Abdale, the Hexopylus, and 


Pentapilos, were three diſtin. caſtles, or 


| whether theſe were only the names of each 
of the three baſtions compoſing the fortreſs 


of Euryalus. Be this as it may, the ruin is 
ſtill ſufficiently defined to give us the form of 
that fortreſs, which, if its ſituation was too 
remote to allow it to be of any great aſſiſt- 
ance to the city, at leaſt ſecured the moſt ad- 
vantageous poſt an enemy could take, as he 
would from thence diſcover, not only every 
movement that took place in all the quarters, 
but in the whole territory of Syracuſe, in 
both the harbours, and out at ſea. This 
caſtle at all times appeared ſo difficult to 


take, that it never was attacked. Marcellus, 
after 


EC 
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after carrying Tycha made his troops retreat, 
for fear of being ſhut in between Achradina 
and the garriſon of this citadel, which he 
left behind him in the power of the enemy. 
At one of the baſtions of Euryalus terminated 
the famous wall, of thirty ſtadia in length, 
incloſing Tycha and part of Achradina, built 
by order of Dionyſius in twenty days by 
ſixty thouſand workmen, and formed of huge 
rocks of beautiful free-ſtone, which render 
its conſtruction both magnificent and extraor= 
dinary. Its ruins are ftill viſible, following, 
in the ſame manner as on the fide of Neapolis, 
the windings of the ſteep face of the rock, 
and the natural fortification of this quarter. 
Under theſe walls Marcellus pitched his 
camp, and here he entered into Tycha. Here 
too, may we weep, like that Roman, over 
Syracuſe, when we reflect at this day on the 
fate of that city, once ſo vaſt, as to have war 
regularly carried on within its precincts, and 
to be diſputed like a kingdom; at once con- 
tended for by Dionyſus the younger, in the 
iſland, the Carthaginians in the harbour, 
Hicetas in Achradina, and Timoleon in the 
_ remainder of the city: each with a different 
intereſt, ſtanding ſingle againſt all, watching 
2 4 each 
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each other; combating, entrenching, and prac- 
tiling every warlike manoeuvre. This city, 
which attained to ſuch opulence and magnifi- 
cence under the reign of Hiero, as to ſtand 
without a rival, is now ſo ruined that we 
ſhould ſeek for it in yain within itſelf, did not 
its determinate ſite, and the nature of the 
rock it was built on, ſtill trace out to us 0 
r eee 
Me deſcended again into ne and in 
our return paſſed by the theatre where Hiero 
built the famous temple of a ſtadium in length, 
from which thoſe beautiful columns which wa 
ſtill admire in the portal of the pantheon at 
Rame, are ſuppoſed to have been carried off, na 
part of them remaining here. Nor do we find 
any more remains of the harbour, which con- 
tained fix hundred veſſels in three hundred 
docks, of which we ſaw only the ſituation. 
In fine, after wandering ſeveral leagues with- 
out ever quitting the enclofure of the city, we 
returned home this day, indebted almoſt en- 
tirely to our imagination for all the enjoyment 
we had received; the diſcoveries we made, 
having contributed rather to excite regret, 
than to add to our Rock of information. 
Another 
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Another day we went out by the leſſer har- 
bour, or Portus Marmoreus, ſo called from 
the number of rich edifices and the quantity 
of marble laviſhed on it by Dionyſius and 
Agathocles. It no longer retains any traces of 
that magnificence, nor even its form : it is now 
pnly a ſmall harbour for barks, and even theſe 
enter it with difficulty at the neap tides. We 
ſtill diſcover, however, on the left ſhore, ſome 
openings formed in the rock, ſuppoſed to have 
been the docks of the ancient gallies, which, 
if we judge of their ſize by the ſize of the 
docks in general, muſt have been very ſmall. 
We then entered Achradina by the part where 
ſtood the Forum, the Prytaneum, the famous 
palace of ſixy beds, built by Agathocles, of an 
extraordinary ſize and elevation. No remains 
of theſe edifices are any longer to be ſeen; but 
they have diſcovered in the preſent century, a 
prodigious quantity of marbles, and large co- 
lumns, which prove that by continuing re- 
ſearches on this ſide, very valuable and curious 
antiques might poſſibly ſtill be found. As 
this is one of the loweſt quarters, and in 
which the earth is moſt accumulated, ſome- 
thing may have remained concealed and pre- 
ſerved in it, which cannot be expected where 
| | | the 
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the rock is bare. This accordingly is the ſpot | 
- where they ſeek for and diſcover coins, when 
the earth is waſhed with heavy reins," and 


formed into ravins. 
At a little diſtance, in a vineyard called 


Vianifi, we find the ſubſtructions of a large 


* edifice, with arches of a very ſingular kind. 


A ſort of phials, eight inches long by three 


in width, without bottoms, and filled with 


mortar, have their necks inſerted into each 
other in a row, covered over again with a 
general eoat of plaſter, on which a brick was 
laid flat, then a freſh bed of mortar, and ano- 
ther brick upon that, like the former. It 
was ſcarcely poſſible ever to deſtroy ſemicir- 
cular arches fabricated in this manner, and it 
is with the utmoſt difficulty you can wrench 
off a few fragments. Theſe arches are en- 
cloſed in others of free-ſtone, of the ſame 
conſtruction as is employed at preſent. Why 
then this extraordinary contrivance, when they 
poſſeſſed ſo fimple a method? Perhaps they 
dreaded the thruſt of our arched roofs, and 
preferred this ſort of callotte of a ſingle piece, 
the bearing of which was perpendicular. It 
is difficult to form any opinion concerning 
the plan of this edifice from its remains. 

You 
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You only perceive that the conſtruction hag 
been reſumed. at different times, and that 
the plan and diſtribution were OE an 
Fvarged: 

From theſe ruins we oaſſed to St. 4 
the place where that ſaint, the patroneſs of 
Syracuſe, ſuffered martyrdom and was buried. 
Behind the great altar, they preſerve the 
ſhadow of a large painting of Caravaggio, 
damaged, as they ſay, by the laſt earthquake, 
and of which hardly any thing is remaining 
but the canvas. On the altar of the private 
chapel of the ſaint, is her figure in marble, 
executed in a graceful ſtyle. By the ſide: of 
this chapel, are ſome catacombs which rn 
nothing worthy of remark. 

We next went to the convent of the a 
chins, whoſe garden, planted in the latomiæ, 
produces a moſt ſolemn and pictureſque ef- 
fect. It is a winding gallery without any 
plan, in which tufts of lemon and orange 
trees, either ſcattered or in ſhaded walks, are 
planted between ſteep rocks, or under vaulted 
roofs, which, worn by time, at this day have 
all the appearance of hanging rocks. - This 
contraſt of the graceful and the terrible is 
equally ſuſceptible of both ſtyles. - Young 

8 and 
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and Anacreon would each here have found 
the ſcene and colouring ſuitable to his genius. 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of ſo extra- 
ordinary a garden, they content themſelves 
with counting their oranges day by day, and 
reckoning how much they will produce, 
without ſo much as thinking of lifting up 
their eyes to ſee whether the ſuſpended 
. maſs menaces their heads, or of inhaling the 
delicious odour of the orange flower, 

I here found another Ear of Dionyſius, 
which, from its being not ſo well executed, 
or perhaps demoliſhed by ſubſequent exca- 


vations, has acquired no celebrity. Job- 


ſerved the ſame notches or rings in the walls, 
which might after all, have ſerved only to 
faſten the animals to, that drew the ſtones up 
from the quarries. 

From theſe latomiæ we proceeded to the 
famous catacombs of St. John, the handſom- 
eſt, the moſt ſpacious, and beſt preſerved of 
any I ever ſaw, and perhaps the beſt calcu- 
lated to give us accurate ideas of places of this 
nature, Theſe form an entire city, with its 
larger and ſmaller ſtreets, its ſquares and 
eroſs- ways, dug out of the rock, in ſeveral 
ny and evidently for the purpoſes of bu- 
rial, 
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rial, and not quarries like the others. Theſe 
caverns never could have been made uſe of to 
procure ſtone, the avenues being neither ſuf- 
ficiently wide nor commodious, and the whole 
ſpace being contrived. with flat: or ſpherical 
roofs. Theſe catacombs have evidently been 
cxecuted with attention, during a long ſeries 
of ages, by a rich and numerous people, able 
to employ a great number of ſlaves and — 
men to complete them. 

We firſt viſited a church, eee che ear 
lieſt erected for Chriſtian worſhip, and ſaid to 
have been built in the time of St. Marcian. 
It is to be preſumed however, that in that early 
age there were no regular churches, and that 
the Chriſtian: altars were not then covered by 
ſuch ſplendid edifices. This building, which 
is decorated with ruins, is in the Greek form 
with three altars; on the right we ſee the firſt 
epiſcopal ſeat, formed out of an Ionick capi- 
tal, and by the ſide of it the tomb of St, 
Marcian, of genuine apoſtolick ſimplicity. On 
the other fide is a mutilated column of gra- 
nite, revered for having been uſed to bind 
ſeveral ſaints, at the time they received the 
crown of martyrdom. In the walls of this 


church we find ſeveral Greek inſcriptions of 
the 
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the lower empire, which proves it not to be 
ſo ancient as is pretended. - | 
- Deſcending under a monk: on the ſide, we 
diſcovered the archway of the ancient gate lead- 
ing to the catacombs. We firſt entered the main 
ſtreet, which is wide, ſtraight, and flat roofed, 
and may be followed a long way, but without 
any poſſibility of diſcovering its poſitive length, 
on account of the accumulations of earth 
formed in it. On the left, at entering, we 
ſaw the mouth of a paſſage interrupted by an 
aqueduct, apparently ſtill more ancient than 
the catacombs, and which they had met with 
in digging. Farther on, we found againſt the 
roof of the ſame paſſage, the continuation of 
this aqueduct. On each fide of this ſtreet are 
large ſepulchres incruſted in the rock, arched 
over; and other leſſer monuments for the in- 
terment of children. At regular intervals are 
other deep excavations in a ſtraight line, con- 
taining from thirty to ſixty tombs, by the ſide 
of each other, of the ſame ſize, all formed out 
of the ſolid rock, and which have all been 
carefully opened and ſearched. In other places 
are private ſepulchral chambers, with doors 
that locked, the notches for the hiages and 
* TO ſtill viſible, and where ſome 


larger 
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larger and wider tombs ſtand detached in the 
middle; the burying- places, doubtleſs, of the 
chiefs of families. Next come the croſs- ways, 


or meeting of two ſtreets, which form four 
avenues, leading into immenſe round ſalloons, 
with a cylindrical roof ſkilfully wrought, hav- 
ing an aperture in it reaching to the ſurface of 


the earth, for the admiſſion of air and light. 


Around theſe halls are tombs, regularly placed, 
and of the ſame form with thoſe of the prinei- 


pal ſtreet. 

While wandering through this gloomy Jas 
byrinth, we are aſtoniſhed to find ourſelves 
returned to the ſame ſpot without ' perceiving; 
it, and to have got into the ſtory below that 
which we have juſt quitted. It is impoſſible, 
that a work ſo expenſive, and which muſt 
have been ſo long in completing, could have 
been executed but by the Greeks; for during 


the Roman government, and ſince that pe- 
riod, Syracuſe has never been a city ſufficient- 
ly conſiderable to form theſe excavations, had 
all the inhabitants done nothing elſe but dig. 


Beſides, that this equality and ſimplicity in 
the honours rendered to the dead, announce a 
period of liberty and a republican government. 


And if ſome few diſtinctions are diſcoverable, 


it is evident that their introduction is of a 
poſterior 
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poſterior date. Theſe diſtinctions conſiſt in ſome 
Greek paintings of the lower empire, executed 
on a ftuceo laid over the rock, with Greek or 
Latin characters; the fymbols of martyrdom, 
ſuch as palms, doves, circles in which croſſes 
and letters were inſcribed; and the marks 
of C. P. A. or P. C. (pro Chriflo) the ordi- 
nary tokens of the tombs of martyrs, but' 
which were not placed there till long after the 
period when the caverns were made uſe of, 
and on their being abandoned to the poor Chriſ- 
tians, who probably here concealed them- 
ſelves in the time of perſecution, and added 
theſe pitiful ornaments in order to diſtinguiſh 
their ſaints from the idolaters, whom they had 
diſlodged. We know likewiſe, that the 


_ Catholicks were never very ſcrupulous about 


this ſort of robbery : marble inſcriptions found 
in ſeveral places, the tablet of which they 
had turned and engraved on it other names, 
prove the truth of what I advance. If we 
with for a more remarkable example, we have 


but to go to Rome, where we ſhall find: 
Pope Corſini in the tomb of Agrippa. 


But to return to the catacombs; they have 
nothing of the awful and terrifick air of thoſe 
at Naples, but that of a mild and noble 


* | 
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tranquillity, announcing the ſanctuary of re- 
poſe. On the whole, I am of opinion, that of 
all the monuments of Syracuſe ſtill ſubſiſting, 
theſe may juſtly be eſteemed the beſt calcu- 
lated. to give us an adequate idea of the an- 
cient grandeur of that city. 

Leaving the catacombs, we ſaw the ruins of 
the church of an ancient Benedictine con- 
vent, founded by Pope Gregory the Great, 
among which we found ſome fragments of an- 
tique Doric columns fluted, which had been 
employed in the building and decoration of 
this ancient church. 

From hence we proceeded to the ſea-ſhore, 
following a deep valley, perhaps in ancient 
times a low ſtreet leading to the ſea. It is 
evident that there has been a gate with ſteps ; 
it was called the gate of Achradina. Oppoſite 
to this-place are two ſhoals, now named the 
Two Brothers, I took a boat and made the 
tour of them, without diſcovering any veſtiges 
of 'buildings, or workmanſhip in the rock. 
Farther on we found another hollow way, 
called Buon Servizzio, which may lead us to 
ſuppoſe that here was the houſe of Archime- 
des. This geometrician, whoſe ſublime in- 


ventions have reached even to our times, 
Aa | contrived 
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contrived his machines under the pacifick 
reign of his relation Hiero, and afterwards 
employed them againſt the Romans. He 


' threw them into confuſion with his arrows, 


daſhed their gallies to pieces, and finally ſo 
intimidated the beſiegers by the varied novelty 
of his inventions, as to make them fly the 
inſtant they ſaw a few pieces of timber appear 


upon the walls. Marcellus tiled him, That 


<« Briareus of geometry, who ſurpaſſes all that 


“ has been related to us of the giants.” And 


in fact, the Syracuſans were no more than 
inſtruments employed by this great artiſt to 
work his machines, and for the firſt time war 
was carried on under cover, and men learned 
to combat without expoſing themſelves to the 
danger of being injured by the enemy. One 
aged man reſiſted for eight months the Roman 


forces; ſo true it is that a ſingle man may 


conſtitute both the ſtrength and glory of a 
whole nation. The power and fame of the 
Bceotians was born and expired with Epami- 


nondas. 4 
There exiſts nothing of the houſe of Archi- 


 medes, any more than of the palace of Gelo, 


and of the grand and famous temple of Æſcu- 
lapius, which we know once ſtood in Achra- 


dina. 
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dina. All this quarter is ſo ruined, that the 
rock itſelf which ſerved as their foundation, is 
corroded by time, and looks more like ſcoriæ 
than ſtone. I did not diſcover a ſingle de- 
tached ſtone, ſo completely are the ruins diſ- 
ſipated and diſſolved ; yet there are ſtill ſome 
fragments of mattoni and broken vaſes, pre- 
ſerving their original forms and angles, this 
ſubſtance reſiſting time better than ſtone, or 
even glaſs, By comparing the ruins of Syra- 
cuſe with thoſe of the temple of the Lacinian 
Juno at Crotona, and the temples of Meta- 
pontum, Selinus, and Agrigentum, all more 
ancient than theſe, we clearly perceive that 
the friable coarſe ſtone, which is rather 
a marine concretion than a rock- ſtone, ſuc- 
ceeds better in reſiſting time, and in retain- 
ing its form, than the fine ſtone that con- 

ſtitutes the ſoil of Syracuſe. | 
That part of Achradina which faced the eaſt, 
deſcended with a gentle declivity to the ſea, 
and muſt doubtleſs have been the moſt com- 
modious ; but it enjoyed the leaſt varied and 
leaſt pleaſing view, as nothing was to be diſ- 
covered from it but the open ſea. Returning 
to the north part of it, we found ſome veſti- 
ges of the walls of the ancient boundary, 
Aa 2 which 
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which were built on a rock beaten by the ſea, 
and rendered the city exceedingly ſtrong on 

that fide. The further we advanced along the 
port of Trogilus, the more viſible did the 
walls become; and when we had paſſed /2 
Tonnara, called Santa-Buonacia, a ſpot where 
the ſea retreating towards the city, forms a 
ſmall, but narrow and deep bay, we again fell 
in with the famous walls built by Dionyſus, 
which we followed, and could perfectly diſ- 
tinguiſh, conſtructed in layers of two ſtones 
in width, and two in length. At the bottom 
of the harbour of Trogilus, a port always 
expoſed to the fleets of the enemies of Syra- 
cuſe, and in which that of Marcellus lay, we 


ſaw the ſhore, where, during the exchange of 


priſoners, ſome Roman ſoldiers approaching 
the walls, took that opportunity of meaſuring 
the height, by counting the layers of ſtone 
which occaſioned the firſt ſurpriſe of the quar- 
ter of Tycha, We perceived, at a diſtance 
likewiſe, the territory granted to the Spaniard 
Mericus, the traitor, who delivered up the 
quarter of Achradina to Marcellus, and occa- 
ſioned the capture of Syracuſe. This diſtrict, 
called by hiſtorians Belligeni, is ſtill known by 
the name of Bigeni. 
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From hence we returned, croſſing the an- 
cient city in its greateſt width, but had no 
better fortune in meeting with antiquities, 


The centre, leſs barren than other parts, is 


planted with vines and olives, and contains 
ſome ſcattered dwellings, but theſe are few. 
As we advanced, we diſcovered ſome traces of 
ſtreets, but ſtill narrow and winding, and a 
fragment of a ſubterraneous canal, which from 
its form and ſize I take to be a ſewer, rather 
than an aqueduct, and the more ſo, as ſome 
others paſs cloſe by it, As we approached 
the theatre, at the meeting of a croſs-way, we 
found a rock in which were hewn two tombs 
with fronts, conſiſting of two antique Dorick 
columns, fluted and without baſes, a gate and 
pediment. In the inſide were ſarcophagi 


and niches for cinerary urns. Thele two 


tombs which are highly pictureſque, and in 
a ſtyle that evinces their antiquity, prove 
that if it was the cuſtom in many, Grecian 
cities to place them without the walls, that 


_ euſtom was not general; ſince theſe. were 


within the ſecond quarter of Syracuſe, as well 
as the catacombs, and ſince the tomb of 


Dionyſius was erected in Ortygia, that of 


Thraſybulus in Tycha, and thoſe of Hiero 
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and Archimedes in Neapolis, after theſe quar- 
ters were encompaſſed with walls. 

This variety in the burial places may lead 
us to imagine that the Romans took poſſeſ- 
fion of the habitations of the Greeks, even to 
their laſt abodes: or were the Greeks like- 
wiſe acquainted with the practice of duaning 
bodies ? 


From hence we returned to the place from 


which we had ſet out ; and calculating the time 


it had taken us to run over this quarter, I was 
confirmed in the idea which I had conceived at 
the firſt ſight of Syracuſe, that it was about 
the ſize of modern Paris. 

Another day, we hired a little long and 
narrow bark, and traverſing the grand har- 
bour, entered the celebrated river Anapus, 
which is no more than a gentle rivulet four 
and twenty feet wide, and twelve or fifteen 
in depth at the mouth. We quitted our boat 
for a moment, at the bridge over it, to view 
the ruins of the famous temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, two columns of which are all that 


is now remaining ; the one the column of the 


left angle of the eaſtern fide, and the other, 
that of the correſponding angle of the weſtern 
front. The eſtate they ſtand on belongs to 

the 
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the monaſtery” of Santa Maria, and is now 


called The columns. In the time of Cluve- 
rius there were ſeven, and the fragments of 
ſome that were overthrown, were to be ſeen 
but a few years ſince; the two remaining 
ones are tottering. There are no capitals, and 


the fluting does not deſcend quite to the bot- 


tom, but leaves a ſmall ſocle of ſeven inches. 
This temple was huilt on an eminence, be- 
tween two moraſſes, and formerly compoſed 
a little detached quarter. This temple was 
ſeized on by the fierce Himilco, who after 
nearly conquering all Sicily, came to lay ſiege 
to Syracuſe, entered the port, followed by a 
thouſand veſſels, and three hundred thouſand 
foldiers, pillaged the temple of Ceres and 
Proſerpine, under the walls of Neapolis, and 
took up his quarters in that of Jupiter. He 
demoliſhed all the tombs in the environs to 
fortify himſelf, and amongſt others, thoſe of 
Gelo and Demaratus, of which no traces 
now remain, The fituation is highly favour- 
able for a camp, and for rendering it im- 
pregnable; but the adjoining marſhes produce 
a perpetually unwholeſome air, which more 
than once ſaved Syracuſe, by ſpreading dread- 
ful diſeaſes among the Athenian army, and 
Aa 4 introducing 
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introducing the plague into the camp of the 
Carthaginians. On this occaſion, that ter- 
rible diſtemper raged with ſuch fury, as to 
drive thoſe who were ſeized with it raving 
mad. It was impoſſible to aſſiſt the ſick, and 
as hiſtory informs us, the patient being with- 
out ſyccour, and the diſorder without remedy, 
the dead were left unburied. The terror 


of ſuch a ſpectacle, the general conſternation 


and deſpair, ſtill aggravated the evil. The 
proud Himilco, therefore, who, after rayag- 
ing Sicily, was come as if in triumph, to lay 
ſiege to Syracuſe, ſoon found himſelf reduced 
to ſupplicate and purchaſe the pity of Diony- 
ſius, with three hundred talents. Abandon- 
ing his allies, and leaving one hundred and 


ſifty thouſand dead bodies unburied, he fled 
under cover of the night, and purſued by 


fear, to Carthage, where he would have 
been fortunate never to have landed. The 
view of the ſcenes of ſuch events, and the 
images they preſented to my imagination, 
made me ſtill ſnudder even after the lapſe 


of ſo many ages. 


We returned to our boat, and the fond 
changed; theſe grand and mournful objects 
vaniſhed, and were ſucceeded by gayer pro- 
ſpects. 
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ſpects. The banks of the river preſently be- 


came narrower,, and we found ourſelves 
overſhadowed by canes and reeds, and as 
it were in the midſt of a thick coppice. 
The water continually became clearer, and at 
length diſplayed the tranſparency of cryſtal, 
It was ſo deep that we could not obſerve the 
current. We ſoon arrived at the ſpot where 
the fountain of Cyane forms a junction with 
the Anapus. We abandoned the river for 
the fountain, which, once a companion of 
Proſerpine, was thus metamorphoſed for 
having attempted to oppoſe the rape of 
that. princeſs. Still retaining her virgin mo- 
deſty, it is only poſſible to diſcover the 
nymph, by lifting up the reeds that cover 
her, 5 

We ſoon met with the papyrus, that cele- 
brated and curious plant which exiſts in no part 
of the world, but in the marſhes formed by the 
inundations of the Nile, and near this tranquil 
fountain. I was extremely anxious to ſee, 
handle, and make myſelf acquainted with the 
mode of growth of this vegetable, then in its 
greateſt beauty. This plant, almoſt a wan- 
derer on the waters, is not attached either to 
the ſide or bottom by its roots, which are ſmall 
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and delicate, and ſuck up the water they diſ- 
tribute to the ſtem, like the flowers we pro- 
duce in winter, in glaſſes on our chimney- 
pieces. It increaſes by new roots after the 
manner of bulbous roots. Its bulb is of the 
ſhape and colour of our tulip roots, with 
ſimilar integuments. From each ſhoot ſprings 
a ſingle triangular, and not rectilinear blade, 
with two ſtraight ſides and a curve, without 
ſoliage, and of a bright green; at the bottom 
of the ſhoot a triangular and cubick bud firſt 
makes its appearance, with an integument 
perfectly reſembling the petal of our tulips. 
This flower unfolds itſelf in time. A verdant 
tuft formed of ſlight filaments, of the ſize of 
a common thread, grows and ſubdivides it- 
- ſelf with the growth of the ſtalk, till at length 
there appears on the point of this fringe, a 
green, but almoſt imperceptible flower, which 
announces the perfection of the plant. Its 
whole heighth is from five to ten feet. 
The creſt with which this ſtraight and fine 
drawn ſtem is majeſtically crowned, has fibres 
of fifteen inches long, and produces a very 
agreeable effect. This ſpecies of bulruſh, 
which at firſt ſight appears to have ſome 
ſolidity, has only a ſmooth and firm rind, 
compoſed of threads covering a ſpungy pith, 
which 
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which droops and dies when it ceaſes to im- 
bibe the water. The death of each blade in- 
volves that of the bulb, and the roots attached 
to it. The decompoſition of all this ſerves 
for the nutriment of freſh ſhoots, and liga- 
ments at their ſtock, which in the end pro- 
duce little iſlands continually increaſing, that 
would wholly conceal the fountain, were its 
paſſage not occaſionally cleared out. This 
plant, as deſcribed by Pliny, in his account 
of that which grows on the banks of the 
Nile, is ftill called by the peaſants of this 
country, pampera, with the ſame pronun- 
tiation as the word due is ſpoken. It is 
only made uſe of to bind the corn, in time 
of harveſt. It will only flouriſh where it 
finds all the united advantages to be met 
with here: a warm climate, and fine tran- 
quil and deep water, in which its roots are 
undiſturbed by any current. This ſo cele- 
brated plant, which occupies in Europe but a 
ſingle mile along this fountain, ſeems to exiſt 
only as a curioſity ; a circumſtance that might 
tempt us, in my opinion, to adopt the idea of 
its having been originally brought from Egypt, 
or ſent by Ptolemy to Hiero, who is known to 
have carried on a conſiderable commerce, and 
to have lived in great intimacy with that prince. 
After 
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After paſſing the Papyri, we found our- 
ſelves in the midſt of a meadow, through 
which we ſeemed to ſail ; for the fountain was 
ſtill hid under other plants and flowers, and 
the bottom of the meadow was very far from 
folid. At length, we arrived at its ſource, 
which is a large baſon ſo perfectly limpid, 
as to permit us to diſcern the ſmalleſt fiſh 


at thirty feet deep. Theſe fiſhes, formerly 


held facred from the worſhip beſtowed upon 
the nymph, are ſtill protected at this day by 
the depth and tranſparency of the water. We 
pitched a tent by the fide of the fountain, 
which, notwithſtanding its enormous volume 
of water, forms no ebullition, nor is its cryſ- 
tal diſturbed by a ſingle bubble of air. We 
made an agreeable halt under the ſhade, and 


drank ſome excellent calabre/e*, on. the bor- 


ders of this delightful ſpring, to which we had 
vowed the moſt. reſpectful admiration. We 
then joyouſly reſumed our voyage, not quite 
in ſo ſpeculative a mood as in the morning, 
and returned at night to Syracuſe, after hav- 


ing employed almoſt the whole day in a ſer- 
pentine navigation of fourteen miles through a 


delicious country. 


0 A Sicilian wine, 
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VERY body talked to me of the caves 

of Tþ/ica, yet nobody could ſay that 
they had ſeen them; and though I had been 
frequently deceived with reſpect to grottos, 
I know not what inſpiration tempted my 
curioſity. The apprehenſion of future regret 
at loſing the opportunity, induced me ſud- 
denly to ſet out one morning with my 
companions. We croſſed the plain of Syra- 
cuſe, which now produces a great deal of 
wine, and is planted with olive trees, coeval 


with the ancient city. We then came into 
a ſtony 
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a ſtony country, which continues till you 
approach the river Cafib:le, that flows through, 
and fertilizes a little valley. At ſome diſtance 
from the ſea, and on an eminence, where 
an inconſiderable farm ſtands, they diſco- 
vered a few years ago the ruins of an an- 
tique villa; and digging further, found an 
entire marble ſtatue, and an handſome buſt, 
which were ſent by Count Gaetano to the 
king of Naples. Continuing their reſearches, 
they found likewiſe a hot-bath lined with 
marble ; when, as if afraid of further diſ- 
coveries; the whole was inſtantly covered up, 
ſo as to leave no traces of the excavation, 
which might have been highly intereſting, 
by making us acquainted with the Grecian 
taſte, in the plan of their country houſes, 
and their magnificence in this particular. 

I ran over the whole neighbourhood in ſearch 
of the Via Helorina, but without finding it. 
Three miles further on, we diſcovered on the 
ſea ſhore ſome large fields covered with a 
freſh and delicate verdure ; theſe were the 
ſugar plantations of the Prince of Monte 
Leone, who alone, from a ſpirit of magnifi- 
cence, continues to cultivate this production 


in Sicily, where it was known and encou- 
raged 
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raged in the moſt remote antiquity, and 


where it continued to flouriſh until the ſoil 


of America was found to be ſo peculiarly 
adapted to the ſugar cane, as to put an end 
to its culture in every other part of the world. 
The plant is flender, and only riſes to the 


height of ſeven feet. It grows in ſeparate 
tufts, the leaf reſembling that of a reed, and 


the ſtem that of the ordinary cane. The 
intervals between the joints increaſe, in pro- 
portion as the ſtalk riſes from the earth, 
Each knot has a productive eyelet, and the 
root muſt be conſtantly watered, like rice. In 
cultivating it, the earth is trenched about the 
root, which makes the plant throw out cluſ- 
ters, develop the buds of the firſt joints, and 
produce blades. It begins to ſhoot in Febru- 
ary, and is not gathered till December, to- 
wards Chriſtmas, when the cane is cut down 
within four inches of the ground. To 
multiply the plant, young ſprigs are detached 


from the tuft, and ſet in the earth without 


root, like a piece of wood. Though theſe 


canes were not at their maturity, we chewed 


them with pleaſure. The upper part has an 
acid taſte, little reſembling the real. nature of 
the plant: this they cut, and give to the 


cattle, 
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cattle, who are very fond of it. All the 
part near the earth is ſtringy, and has ſcarcely 
any taſte. The ftalk of the cane contains, 
within a pithy ſubſtance, that luſcious and 
glutinous fluid, of an agreeable flavour, which 
is formed into ſugar hy the proceſs of grind- 
ing, boiling, and depuration. The ſugar- 
houſe here was deſerted, and we could not 
find any body to open the works for us. 
From hence we proceeded to Avola, only 
a mile further, and ſixteen from Syracuſe, 
This city, which ſtood formerly on a hill, 
boaſted of being the Zybla major, ſo cele- 
brated for its honey ; but ſo many towns lay 
claim to the ancient title of Hybla, or there 
were really ſo many cities of that name, that it 
is impoſlible to decide any thing on the ſubject. 
I have myſelf met with three; this we are 
ſpeaking of, Hybla Megara near Mellili, and 
Paterno, in the vicinity of Ætna. Avola 
having been deſtroyed by the earthquake of 
1693, the inhabitants rebuilt it more com- 
 modioully in the plain, in a fruitful territory, 
luxuriant in corn and fruits, and principally 
in almonds, a conſiderable article of com- 
merce. The houſes ſtill prove, by being ex- 
tremely 
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tremely low, the dread entertained of earth- 
quakes ; the ſtreets are wide and regular, 
After dining we ſet out for Neto, only fix 
miles from Avola, ſituated in a rich and well 
wooded country. The ancient Noto, the ca- 
pital of the diſtrict of that name, was built 
ſix miles from the modern town, on the ſum- 
mit of a barren hill, which renders it difficult 
of acceſs, and its ſituation diſagreeable. Not 
one ſtone of it being left upon another, after 
the ſame earthquake that deſtroyed Catania, 
Lentini, and Avola, the inhabitants, like thoſe 
of Avola, immediately transferred their dwel- 
lings to the ſpot where they now ſtand. The 
city was laid out on a flat high ground; and as 
if it were only intended to accommodate a 
people conſiſting of prieſts and nuns, their ſole 
object ſeems to have been to erect churches and 
convents, which are ſo ſpacious and ſo nume- 
rous, that there ſeems to be nothing elſe. From 
another ſingularity, the rich individuals among 
the inhabitants have quitted the natural ſite of 
the city, which is in a good air, and built their 
houſes on an aukward inclined plain, ex- 
tremely inconvenient, and where the air is 
very far from ſalubrious. We cannot but 
regret here, as at Catania, that ſo conſiderable 
B b an 
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an expenſe, and ſuch magnificent materials 
as thoſe we find at Noto, ſhould have been 
employed with fo little taſte ; and that a per- 
fealy new city ſhould, to the-diſgrace of the 
arts, be ſo built, in an age, when ſuch efforts 
ſeem to be making to ſtudy and imitate the 
excellent models of a ſimple, noble, and well 
contrived architecture. 
On the recommendation of the Biſhop of 
Syracuſe, we were received by his Grand 
Vicar Don Paſcale Capam, who gave us all 
the information in his power reſpecting Mica. 
His aſſiſtance, however, extended no farther 
than the addition of a Campier: to one we 
had, who conducted us next day to Roſoling, 
a village fourteen miles diſtant, The notary 
of the place, to whom we were recommended, 
here gave us an additional guide to our two 
Campieris, who. had orders to take another, 
| Whom in fact we found in our road, and 
who conducted us ſix miles farther, through 
a vaſt, rugged, and uncultivated deſart, where 
we could diſcover nothing but a few ſcattered 
carob beans, 
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In the middle of this extenſive ſpace, which 
has the appearance of a level plain, the ground 
ſuddenly deſcending, diſplays a hollow wind- 
ing vale, as rich and luxuriant in productions, 
as the reſt of the country is dry and barren. 
We deſcended by a dangerous path along the 
perpendicular rock that ſkirts this valley, the 
bottom of which is one hundred feet below 
the level we had quitted. At the foot of the 
declivity is a copious fountain watering large 
trees, and flowing through channels hewn 
out of the rock; which beſtows on this ſpot, 
ſituated in the ruggedeſt and hotteſt part of 
the ſouth of Sicily, all the verdure and cook 
neſs of the ſummer proſpects in the Alps. 

Il was enjoying the pleaſures of this valley, 
and caſting my eyes around to ſee every thing 
curious which it contained, when on examin- 
ing more cloſely the ſide of that part of it 
which faces the ſouth, the part moſt decayed: 
by the effects of the ſun and air, I perceived a 
prodigious multitude of little chambers, in- 
dented in the rock, in ſtories of ten or twelve 

feet, piled over each other. For a moment, 
Bb 2 . 
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I was in doubt whether this might not be a 
natural effe& on the rock itſelf, which had been 
thus honey-combed by time, from the greater 
or leſſer degree of ſolidity of the ſtrata : this 
idea, however, I ſoon abandoned, on diſco- 
vering, on a cloſer inſpection, the impreſſion 
of the tool, on a ſtone of an equal hardneſs, and 
on finding that there were as many doors as 
chambers, which were all of the ſame ſize, 
and. almoſt all of them without any commu- 
nication, of the ſame form, the ſame work- 
manſhip, the ſame diſtributions, and evidently 
deſigned for the ſame purpoſe. We examined 
the oppoſite fide, and on a cloſer view re- 
marked, that it had been leſs worked and in- 
habited, but that from its being more in the 
' ſhade, it was not ſo much waſted, and that 
no part of the grottos was diſcoverable, ex- 
cept the narrow apertures that ſerved by way 
of entrance, which were, in general, concealed 
by the obliquity of their direction. On this 
fide we found intire chambers, the door-ways 
preſerved, and a groove on each fide of the 
jambs, apparently for the inhabitants to apply 
fliding planks, one above the other, and two 
holes for a croſs- bar to ſecure the faſtening. Each 

apartment 
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apartment forms a ſquare with obtuſe angles, 
eighteen feet long, by ſix wide, and as many 


in height, Oppoſite the entrance of thoſe of 


the firſt ſtory, is a ſort of niches with ſome- 
thing like a manger in them, and an indented 
ring for the purpoſe of faſtening their cows. 
To the left of each door, is a kind of bathing 
hole or baſon, cut out of the rock, with an 
external aperture, which ſeems intended to 
let the water eſcape; and another opening 
breaſt high, for the admiſſion of light and 
air, when the door was ſhut: oppoſite to this 
was a receſs of a few inches, where we may 
ſuppoſe they ſlept, and all around the fide 
walls, are notches for the purpoſe of tying 
up the goats, or ſuſpending their utenſils, and 
holes doubtleſs for pegs to ſupport the planks, 
which ſerved by way of ſhelves. There are 
little excavations likewiſe of a few inches, 
to contain lamps or other ſmall furniture; and 
in certain places a ſort of buffet in which were 
incruſted a few pots, and below, a little cir- 
cular platform, with a ſmall gutter round it 
to let off the water: but all this ſo effaced, 
and originally ſo ill executed, as to render it 
impoſſible to divine the uſe of them, unleſs 
it were for making and containing cheeſes. 
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Theſe dwellings had no communication, 
although in general, ſeparated only by a ſolid 
wall of ſix inches, and the upper ſtory had 
only a thicker flooring, The little paths 
which led to the doors of the lower row, 
were oblique and hidden, and it is indiſput- 
able that no body could mount to, or deſcend 
from the upper ſtories, but by rope ladders. 
I examined this valley the length of three 
miles, and in all that way conftantly found 
the ſame excavations, in the ſame order, and 
ſimilarly cireumſtanced. Some of them, how- 
ever, had a ſecond chamber, behind the firſt, 
and others which communicated with the up- 
per row by a round aperture, like a well, and 
holes that ſerved doubtleſs for placing tempo- 
rary ladders inſtead of ſtair-cafes. I examined 
every thing within my reach, and wherever 
J could ſcramble, without finding any dif- 
ference. Not a ſingle ſtraight line was there, 
nor a right angle, nor an arched roof, nor a 
plane ſurface. In theſe ruſtic abodes, I was 
filled with aſtoniſhment at meeting with frag- 
ments of Greek vaſes, of the greateſt delicacy ; 
and in the bottom of the valley, tombs form- 
ed out of a hollow ſtone, five feet and ſome 


inches long, by fifteen inches wide, and con- 
| | taining 
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taining petrified hones; a great quantity of 
fragments of vaſes of a coarſe red earth; a piece 
of white marble rudely hewn in the form of 
a little pedeſtal for a buſt; two little ſquare 
openings, and a fort of oven, four feet in di- 
ameter, by four feet two inches in height, 
with a cylindrical roof, the only thing that 


could be ſaid to have any regularity in its 


ſhape. 
I found ſome of theſe retreats ftill AY 


bited, every thing put to the ſame uſe, and 
the manners and difpoſition of the ninak 


tants as ſavage, as the place was wild and 
ſolitary. The children made their eſeape at 
my appearance, and cried with the utmoſt 
violence on ſeeinng me enter their father's 
cabin, in ſpite of all the figns of friendſhip I 
could deviſe; to inſpire them with ſome con- 
fidence. Following this valley, we arrived 
at what is called The Caſtle, which is exca- 
vated in the ſame manner in the rock. The 
aſcent to the ſecond ſtory is by a ſtair-caſe 
on the outfide, the only one to be found in 
the valley. All the firſt apartments have been 
laid open by the fall of the rock. We may 
reckon eight of them in this ſituation, of 
which only the bottom is viſible; the fourth 
| Bb4 muſk 
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muſt have been made uſe of as a kitchen. 
All the marks of the fire made in it are ſtill 
diſcoyerable, and a ſort of little furnace, before 
which are mortars hollowed out of the rock, 
In the eighth chamber, is a round aperture 
which ſerves as a ſtair-caſe; beyond that, are 
two ſmall cloſe rooms in the form of ſlips, the 
one eight feet long, the other ſeven ; then 
an apartment of twenty-four feet by nine, 


with a window; and three others in a row, 


and on a level, communicating with each 
other; two more in a ſecond row, {till deeper 
in the rock, communicating with thoſe which 
were parallel with them ; in the laſt but one, 
a hole deſcending to the ſtory below it, and 
another, communicating with that above. To 


the latter we were unable to get up, but 


their diſtribution was apparently the ſame, 
It would be by no means difficult, if we 
thought proper, to beſtow names upon each 
of theſe apartments, by calling them cham- 
bers, and antichambers, ſleeping rooms, al- 
cove chambers, cabinets, and audience cham- 
bers; but as there is no more refinement in 
them, than in the ordinary ones, and as all 
the difference conſiſts in the communica- 
tion between the ground floor and the upper 
| and 
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and lower ſtories, the moſt reaſonable con- 
jecture we can form of this caſtle is, that, from 
its form and poſition, it has been the reſidence 
of the chief of the tribe, a tribe which muſt 
have been prodigiouſly numerous if we eſti- 
mate it by the number of huts or lodges found 
in a valley of eight miles extent, beginning 
at Spaco Furno, and terminating near Modica. 
I again advanced a mile further into the 
valley without finding any change in the con- 
ſtruction of theſe retreats, either with reſpect 
to their regularity, or number. As not one of 
them is the effect of chance; but all are the 
work of men little removed from a ſtate of na- 
ture, it is impoſſible to avoid believing them 


to be of the very higheſt antiquity, and form- 


ed perhaps by the firſt inhabitants of the 
iſland, before they were acquainted with the 


commodiouſneſs of houſes, or laboured for 


any thing more than to procure themſelves 
a ſhelter from the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther. The aſtoniſhing number of theſe lodge- 
ments leave not a ſhadow of doubt of their 
having been occupied by a very numerous 


people, abſolutely in the paſtoral ſtate, with- 


out defence, and employing as their great- 
eſt effort, and moſt artful ſtratagem of war, 
that 
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that of concealment, by forming intrench- 
ments, and burying themſelves, as I may ſay, 
in the rock. Hiſtory gives us for the firſt inha- 
bitants of Sicily, the Læſtrygons, a gigantick 
race of men, whoſe origin is unknown, and the 
Siconians, who came from Spain. It informs 
us, that theſe people perpetually conteſting 
with each other the plains of Leontium, and 
the fertile countries about Ætna, the Siconians 
were at length obliged to give way to the 
Læſtrygons, who drove them off, and com- 
pelled them to retire and occupy the ſouth- 
ern part. May it not have been to the val- 
ley of Iſpica, which is on the ſouthern fide, 
that the Sieonians retreated to conceal them- 
ſelves in the deſart, and eſcape the purſuit 
of their gigantiek enemies? But this was long 
before the time of Cocalus, and the period in 
which cities were built in the iſland. It is 
the nature of man to imitate what he has ſeen, 
and to endeavour to procure what he has 
already been accuſtomed to enjoy. Were 
Europeans exiled into a deſart, they would 
bild a town, and frame houſes more or leſs 
numerous ſimilar to thoſe in which they were 
born; but they would never long continue 
to inhabit the den of a ſavage. 
f | Had 
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Had the inhabitants of theſe retreats ever 
beheld a town of any ſort, they would have 
entertained ſome idea of ſtraight lines, of 
angles, and of regular forms, and have fought 
to avail themſelves, in theſe excavations, of 
the advantages ariſing from thoſe forms. We 


may venture therefore, to carry back the 


epocha in which this valley began to be in- 
habited, to the moſt remote antiquity, and to 
the period, when the iſland was inhabited on- 
ly by paſtoral tribes, or by a ſuhjugated and 
defenceleſs people, reduced to hide themſelves 
in order to eſcape the perſecution of a ſavage 
and barbarous conqueror. And this being 
allowed, the little Grecian vaſes found in the 
tombs, the marble pedeſtal, and the kind of 
regularly cut ovens I have mentioned, would 
form ſeparate and intereſting obj es of in- 


quiry. 
Theſe retreats then, at firſt inhabited by a 


A 


whole people, might have been gradually 


abandoned in order to build Trinacria, Caſ- 
mena, Argyra, Enna, Camicus, and other 
cities in the centre of the iſland, and on the 


brows of rocks; ſuch as thoſe we know were 


founded by the Siconians, in which they de- 
fended — againſt the Læſtrygons, and 


even 
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even againſt the Greeks, who occupied the 
coaſts, The Greeks had frequent wars with 
this people, whom they had reduced, but 
never were able entirely to ſubdue; a cir- 
cumſtance tending to prove, that the Greek 
colonies in Sicily, like the preſent European 
ſettlements in America and Aſia, beſtowed 
their attention on the riches to be acquired 
by commerce, rather than on the extenſion 
of dominion. | | 
Theſe early habitations, thus left vacant, may 
at different periods ſucceſſively have ſerved as 
temporary places of retreat to vanquiſhed 
troops, who found there a ſecret aſylum from 
purſuit, either in the more early ages, at the 
time when the Greeks invaded the iſland, or 
even at the period when the Romans were 
obliged to ſend for ſeveral ſucceeding years, 
great armies into Sicily, againſt the revolted 
ſlaves; who, after loſing all the towns which 
they had prevailed on to favour their inſurrec- 
tion, {till continued to keep the field, alternately 
diſappearing and preſenting themſelves at the 
moment they were thought to have been de- 
ſtroyed. No ſituation could be better calcu- 


lated to procure them ſuch reſources, than 
theſe 
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theſe obſcure retreats; nor have they ceaſed 
to be inhabited even in our days. They ſtill 
continue to afford dwellings to ſome ſhepherds, 
who, without making any change in their 
original form, apply them to the ſame uſes, 
and are as wild as their priſtine poſſeſſors, 
living on milk, fruits, and cabbages, which 
they cultivate in the bottom of the valley, 
faſtening their cows and goats to the ſame 
rings, in the: ſame ſituations, ſleeping in the 
ſame places, and exhibiting the ſame terror 
at the ſight of a man with a coat on, as the 
earlieſt inhabitants may be ſuppoſed to have 


expreſled, at the appearance of a human be- 


ing with any dreſs or ornaments, to which 
they were then ſtrangers. Thoſe of the pre- 
| ſent day, when they accidentally ſee travellers, 
look upon them as magicians come 1n ſearch 
of treaſures. Our guides, conſequently, never 
quitted our draftimen, whoſe drawings ap- 
peared to thele good people, to be ſome 
operation of necromancy. 

I had gone a little forward, and firaying 
amongſt theſe ſavage and ſolitary abodes, fell 
inſenſibly into a reverie. My imagination 


tranſported me to the times, in which this 
valley 
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valley was inhabited by thoſe ſimple men, 
who lived on the milk of their flocks, and 
clothed themſelves with their ſkins. I be- 
held them occupied with the care of milk- 
ing their goats, and driving and ſhutting up 
their herds in theſe holes, mounting to the 
upper ſtories, carrying with them their chil- 
dren, or the kids they did not chooſe to leave 
with their mothers. I ſaw them, ſeated on 
the graſs, enjoying their humble repaſts, by 
the fide of theſe beauteous fountains, without 
ſuſpecting other wants than what nature am- 
ply gratified, or deſiring other enjoyments 
than thoſe the earth preſented to their eyes, 
and produced under their hands: Then, paſſing 
from the picture of man, thus coming out of 
the hands of nature, to his preſent ſtate in the 
midſt of our great capitals, having attained 
the art of producing looking-glaſſes and ta- 
peſtry, yet ignorant what bread is made of, 
and of the method of forming planks ; and 
purſuing the tranſition from theſe wild ha- 
bitations to the dreſſing-rooms of our Pa- 
riſian belles, I could not but admire the 
immenſe diſtance which manners and ſociety 
diſplay to the human imagination, and the 
infinite time requiſite to produce each ſhade, 

„ to 
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to create a want in ſeeking an enjoyment, 


and, by degrees, forming a ſuperfluity into a | 


neceſſity, no longer to be able to find what 
we eſteem neceſſaries, even in the aſſemblage 
of the productions of the whole earth, 

Indulging in theſe reflections, I perceived 
neither the road I was following, nor the de- 
cline of the ſun, but had got to a diſtance from 
my companions, and was obliged to hurry 
back to join them, I was extremely heated 
when I got on horſeback; the cold firuck 
me at the moſt unwholeſome moment of the 
day, in a region of bad air, and I arrived at 
Roſalini with an intolerable head-ach. Not 
one of us could get a wink of ſleep. 


RETURN To SYRACUSE. 


I mounted my horſe with a fever, and a 
pain in my bones, as if I had the gout. We 
travelled along the ſea coaſt, and deſcended 
into the rich valley, through which flows the 
river Helorum, which watering it in ſummer, 
and overflowing it in winter, makes it one of 
the moſt fertile vales in Sicily. I here again 
diſcovered the uſual fidelity of the geographi- 
cal deſcriptions of Virgil, We croſſed the 


river, 
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river, and found four feet water after a 
_ drought of five months. 

We aſcended a riſing ground, between 
Helorum and Arinerus, where, aftet three 
days march, and being three times defeated, 

the Athenians were made priſoners by the 
Syracuſans; where the Athenian army, ex- 
hauſted with fatigue and thirſt, was ſtopped 
in its progreſs by the marſhes ; and where 
the unhappy Nicias, learning the defeat of 
Demoſthenes, ſurrendered his buckler to Gy- 
lippus. We found an obeliſk, partly demo- 
l:ſhed, which is thought to have been a tro- 
phy erected in commemoration of this cele- 
brated victory. This trophy, erected in the 
moſt conſpicuous ſituation, is a ſquare pedeſ- 
tal of about fifteen feet wide and ſeven high, 
ſupporting a kind of column without baſe or 
fluting, compoſed of four ſtones in each layer, 
and is ſtill ſanding to the height of forty or 
five and forty feet, but whoſe ſummit is deſ- 
troyed by time and earthquakes, that have 
diſplaced the layers, which are without ce- 
ment. | | 

I imagined to myſelf the unfortunate Ni- 
cias, the general entruſted with the greateſt 
military expedition ever undertaken by the 

Athenians, 
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Athenians, and who was on the point of ſee- 
ing his reputation crowned by the moſt cele- 
brated of victories: I beheld him, over- 
whelmed with misfortunes and with years, 
with his hoary head bowed down, and on his 
knees, devoting himſelf to the diſgrace of 
ſlavery, to ſave the lives of his few remaining 
ſoldiers, embracing the knees of the victor, 
and delivering him his buckler. 

We know the value the Syracuſans annexed 
to this teſtimonial of their victory; in proof 
of which, they erected an obeliſk at Syracuſe, 
whereon they placed this buckler. We know 
too, that they inſtantly formed trophies on 
the ſpot; by faſtening the arms of the van- 
quiſhed to the trees; that they afterwards, 
erected a triumphal column, probably that 
which is ſtill remaining; and that they at 
length returned in triumph to their delivered 
city, crowned with flowers, with which they 
had decorated even their horſes. The day of 
this memorable victory was delivered down 
to poſterity by feſtivals which were regularly 
celebrated from age to age, until their origin 
and motive were utterly forgotten, Not a 
century has elapſed fince the citizens, on the 
roth of May, conveyed into the great ſquare, 
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and raiſed there, an enormous tree, which 
they accompanied with branches of palm in 
their hands. This ceremony has been laid 
afide, but a ſingular cuſtom is ſtill ſuffered to 
exiſt. On this ſame 1oth of May, every citi- 
zen. arreſted for debt becomes free, on condi- 
tion of his returning into cuſtody at the expi- 
ration -of a month, if in that interval he is 
unable to ſettle his affairs. And this is a day 
of general rejoicing at Syracuſe, without any 
perſon being able to aſſign the reaſon. It 
would be ſingular enough ſhould this likewiſe 
be in commemoration of the defeat of Nicias. 

At the foot of this column, I found myſelf 
no leſs oppreſſed and deſponding than the 
aged general. I lay ſtretched out on the 
ground, unable to riſe, whilſt our draughtfmen 
were taking views of the country, in or- 
der to deſcribe this hiſtorical ſubject. We 
were to have returned to Noto, but the 
apprehenſion of an 1lIneſs in a ftrange houſe, 
made me reſolve to get back to Syracuſe, 
where the treatment I had received from M. 
Alagona, the Biſhop, made me imagine my- 
ſelf at home; but we had thirty miles to 
travel. We paſſed the A/inaro, and baited our 
horſes at Avala, My head continued viſibly 
| to 
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to ſwell, and I threw myſelf on a bench, from 
which they were obliged to lift me on horſe- 
back, I now had a ſecond fit of the ague, 
and was no longer able to ſupport myſelf; 
the miles appeared to me endleſs, and I thought 
we never ſhould reach Syracuſe; to which 
place, however, at the time of ſhutting the 
gates, my horſe brought me, totally disfigured 
and exhauſted. On getting into bed, I had a 
violent ſhivering ; but it was perhaps the very 
violence of this fit that freed me from every 
dangerous ſymptom ; for three days after I was 
out of bed, and on horſeback purſuing my 
journey. | 

The Grand Vicar, of the houſe of Gargallo, 
the ſame who had aſſiſted us during our qua- 
rantine, was ſo good as to accompany us to 
the confines of the territory of Syracuſe. We 
went out by the gate of Trogilur, and traver- 
ſing all the bottom of that harbour, found, op- 
polite the peninſula of Tapſus, now called deg- 
li Magniſi, a monument, ſaid to have been 
erected in memory of the victory of Marcellus. 

Though this monument be decayed by time, 
and ſtones are daily carried off from it, we ſtill 
diſtinguiſh the pedeſtal terminated by a cyma- 
tium or gola, and a cornicę; above is a ſmall 

e 2 ſocle, 
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ſocle, 1 which ſerved as the baſis of 
a column: a few feet of the ſhaft are all the re- 
mains of this column, in other reſpects ſo waſ- 
ted, that it muſt be approached very near to diſ- 
cover its circular form. As there is no tradition 
concerning this monument, and as the camp 
of Marcellus during the ſiege of Syracuſe was 
actually on this ſpot, no well founded objection 
can be alleged againſt the conjecture that it 
was a trophy erected in honour of that hero. 
Its conſtruction is ſolid, in layers, and without 
cement. 5 | 
From hence we went to dine at the manor 
of Preodo, where our worthy Grand Vicar gave 
us a taſte of all the wines of Syracuſe from his 
cellar, and explained to us the mode of diver- 
ſifying them in their preparation. 
| Three vintages are procured from the ſame 
_ vineyard, by gathering the ripeſt grapes, from 
week to week. The ſecond is in the higheſt 
eſtimation. They make a wine likewiſe with- 
out either working it in the tub, or preſling; the 
grapes ; this latter is very light : they next pro- 
duce a different quality by preſſure. They 
have another method too of ſuffering the grapes 
to wither in the ſun before they preſs them ; 
which makes a ſort of dry wine, greatly reſem- 
bling 
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bling Cape white wine. After this, mixing the 
old wine with the new of different qualities, the 
varieties they form are infinite ; but the only 
two ſorts which are really diſtinct, are the fer- 
mented red wine called calabreſe, and the white 
muſcado. A proof of the excellence of theſe 
wines is, that you may leave them in the caſk, 
half, or quarter empty, as in a bottle, without 
injuring or altering their quality. | 

The plant in the vineyard, reſembles our 
game, and is cut in the ſame way; that is to ſay, 
it is a ſucker ſhooting from the earth to about 


ſix inches and forming a ſmall head, from 


which they every year preſerve a quantity of 
ſlips, which they cut, leaving only a bud or two 
on each; and this cutting is performed in Janu- 
ary before the riſing of the ſap, 


MI IT. 


We purſued our journey under Melilli, built 
on Mount Hybla, famous for the excellence of 
its honey; but after eating that which is at pre- 
ſent produced there, Jon it did not appear to 
to me ſo good as that of Malta, nor better than 
our honey of Narbonne. I imagine this alte- 
ration in its quality muſt ariſe from the little at- 
tention beſtowed by the inhabitants on its pre- 

Ce 3 paration, 
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paration; yet they are careful of the bees, carry 


them to the mountain in ſummer, and bring 
them back into the plain in winter, dividing the 
hives in ſpring, inſtead of waiting as we do till 
they. ſeparate of themſelves. They are kept in 
cane baſkets five feet long, by ſix inches ſquare, 
which are of eaſy CONVEFARCE, and may be 
commodiouſly piled up in a ſmall ſpace, under 
the rocks in a favourable expoſure. This town 
has probably received the name of Melilli from 
the reputation of its honey, and its general ferti- 
lity, or from the ſugar plantations, or honied 
canes once cultivated here, but now abandoned. 
The mountain was called Hybla Megara, from 
thecity of Megara, built here by the Greeks of 
Megara, a city of Achaia. This colony, a hun- 
dred years after its eſtabliſhment, founded Se- 
linus, and was deſtroyed by Marcellus at the 
time he beſieged Syracuſe. Hiſtory relates, 
that Dedalus conſtructed here a Piſcina, 
through which the river Alabon paſſed, before 
it diſcharged its waters into the ſea, We had 
for our conductor, a moſt learned Abbe of 
the country, who kept thundering out paſſa- 
ges from Thucydides, declaring he beheld 
Megara ſtill in her beauty, though he had 
the utmoſt difficulty to find us two ſtones ly- 
ing one on the other. We found, however, ſo 
5 great 
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great a quantity of fragments of mattoni, as 
to leave no room to doubt that this ſpot 
was. once covered with many buildings. The 
river Alabon is ftill contained by a modern 
dyke, for the purpoſe of turning a mill; but 
inſtead of reſtoring to us the Piſcina of De- 
dalus, it forms nothing but fœtid marſhes, 
which generate an unwholeſome air. After 
a very cloſe ſearch, we at length diſcovered. 


the traces of the walls of a city, which are 


completely demoliſhed to the ſurface of the 
ground, but from which we may yet perceive 
that it was ſquare, and very inconſiderably 
built, in front of a ſmall beach, cloſe to the 
| ſeaſhore. This being all we could ſee of 
Megara, we directed our courſe to Carlentini, 
leaving on our right Auguſta, a town built in 
the thirteenth century, by the Emperor Fre- 
derick, after the demolition of Centorbi. 


Avus 7A. 


Auguſia is ſituated on a peninſula, at the 
bottom of a great gulph. A caſtle has been 
added to it that defends the harbour, which is 
the largeſt and eaſieſt of acceſs in Sicily. In 
our time, the beautiful baſtions of Syracuſe 

have been ſtripped of their artillery, the great- 
Ces eſt 
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eſt part of which has been carried to Auguſta: 
not that the artillery could defend this city, 
nor that this city could prevent an enemy 
from taking its cannon to go and batter Syra- 
cuſe; but the meaſure may have originated 
in a refinement of policy, which has con- 
verted one real ſtronghold into two. Be this 
as it may, the king of Naples with the troops 
he has, would find it very Ew to defend 
the entrance of the kingdom of Sicily; and 
what fortified places are there, would ſerve 
rather to ſtrengthen rebels 4h caſe of a re- 
volt, than prove of any real utility againſt a 
powerful enemy, who ſhowed actually make 
an invaſion, 
Me followed a delightful alley 1 in which 
« river, falling from level to level, forms every 
inſtant reſounding caſcades, or little tranquil 
lakes, or, dividing itſelf, eſcapes on every ſide 
in rivulets which, beſides the fertility they 
diffuſe, produce an eternal ſpring. | 
We arrived at Villa Aſinondi, a handſome 
modern 'town, - built on a little eminence, 
formed by an ancient volcanic eruption, the 
lava of which is of a reddiſh hue, ſpungy, 
and as hard as that of Atna, though at the 
diſtance of ſixty miles. Here night ſurprized 
| us, 
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us, and we explored our way through _ 
difficult roads to Carlentinl, - 


. FI: {2 . % 


CAI LIN D 
Carlentini is a town built by Charles V. 
with a view to make it the head quarters for 
his troops in Sicily. This project went no 
farther than building the walls. The houſes 
are ſo low, that the ſtreets ſtill reſemble a 
camp. 'Three thouſand inhabitants live here 
in a very wretched manner. We had a let- 
ter of recommendation from' the Biſhop of 

| Syracuſe to his Grand Vicar, who lodged us 
in the Bernardine convent. The next day 


we proceeded to Lentini the ancient . 
tum, | 


L ENT I N I. 


This was an ancient, ſpacious, rich, and 
celebrated city, built by the Chalcidians at the 
ſame time with Catania. It was anciently 
the rival of Syracuſe, but is now reduced to a 
population of four thouſand perſons, who 
_ dwell in a very inconſiderable portion of the 
ruins of ancient Leontium. The unwhole- 

ſome 
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ſome air of the neighbouring country pre- 
vents the number of inhabitants from increaſ- 
ing, notwithſtanding the fecundity of the ſoil 
in every ſpecies of production. 

Leontium had its Tyrants, like Syracuſe, 
of which city it was the conſtant enemy. It 
was the birth place of the celebrated rhetori- 
cian Gorgias, whoſe eloquence aſtoniſhed even 
the Athenians, and who perſuaded them to 
undertake the unfortunate expedition under 
Nicias. Leontium at length fell under the 
power of the Syracuſans ; and Hieronymus, 
ſon of Hiero II. the laſt Tyrant of. Syracuſe, 
was aſſaſſinated there as he came from the 
caſtle. The ſituation of this caſtle, and the 
fertility of the country at all times rendered 
Leontium a place of importance to the differ- 
ent nations which poſſeſſed Sicily. The earth- 
quake of 1693 completed its deſtruction, and 
reduced it to its preſent ſtate of wretchedneſs. 
Never was ruin more complete ; the very ſoil 
ſeems to have been overturned, nor is it poſſible 
to repreſent a more perfect picture of havock 
and devaſtation. The ancient city, built on 
four hills, now preſents nothing to the eye 
but a ſpot of ground torn by four ravines 


which lay open a few wretched grottos; the 
ſole 
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ſole remains that point out its former ſitua- 
tion. The caſtle ſtood on a detached rock, 
oppoſite to the city, was originally hewn out 
of it, and has been ſucceſſively built and re- 
built, according to the ſtyle of different ages, 
and the prevailing modes of beſieging and 
defending places. The ruins we now ſee, 
though conſiderable, can furniſh no idea hat- 
ever of its ancient form, Its ditches and tren- 
ehes evidently prove that theſe remains are 
none of them older than the fourteenth cen- 
tury. I was ſhewn ſome figures upon ſtones, 
and was told that ſome antiquarian travellers 
had determined that they were Carthaginian 
characters; but I could diſcover nothing but a 
few geometrical figures ſcrawled by ſome auk- 
ward hands. This is all we ſaw of antiquities, 
We were however amuſed, as uſual, with a 
number of old miraculous ſtories, to all of 
which we were obliged to liſten, till a dreadful 
ſtorm was over that had prevented us from 
proceeding on our way. 

Three miles from Lentini is an immenſe 
lake, called Bivieri, or the lake of Lentini, 
belonging to the Prince de Butera, which 
produces him fifteen, hundred pounds a year, 
for the leaſe of his fiſhery, conſiſting of eels, 


tench, 
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tench, and cefalu.* The ſhooting here is ſtill 
more ſurpriſingly plentiful, and is remarkably 
commodious, Every morning the birds in the 
Bivieri fly to the Pantani, other lakes at a 
few miles diſtance ; and the ſportſmen, after 
taking as many ſhots at them as they pleaſe 
in their paſſage, purſue their diverſion in lit- 
tle boats upon the lake, and in the evening 
ſhoot them at their eaſe in their return from 
the Pantani to the Bivieri, The game here 
is ſo various and ſo plentiful, that every month 
of the year brings freſh ſpecies, inſomuch that 
expert markſmen every day ſhoot birds with 
which they are unacquainted, In the begin- 
ning of winter, at the time of the migrations, 
this would be one of the moſt delightful places 
of reſidence in the world for the naturaliſt, 
who ſhould wiſh to complete his cabinet of 
natural hiſtory in river birds. I ſaw there 
the cardinal, never reckoned in the number 
of European fowl. Nor is the reſt of the 
country leſs plentifully ſupplied with other 
game, woodcocks and hares may be killed in 
the little gardens of Lentini. 


A fort of barbel that feeds either in freſh of falt water, 


We | 
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We ſet out after dinner, and ſoon deſcended 
into the rich country of Leontium, now called: 
the plain of Catania, ſo luxuriant in corn. 
This plain, twelve miles wide, by twenty in 
length, was formerly the country of the Læſ- 
trygons, divided and bathed by the Simaethus, - 
the largeſt river in Sicily, that rolls along in its 
waters a quantity of yellow and black amber, 
which is ſought for where it diſgorges itſelf 
into the ſea, and is worked up at Catania, We 
paſſed over the river by a ferry. I endeavoured 
to account for the extreme fertility of theſe 
plains, which render an increaſe from ten 
to fifty, of the corn ſown in them. The 
cauſe ſeems to ariſe from the nature of the 
ſoil, which is a fat earth, mixed with a great 
quantity of the cinders of Ætna; the falts of 
which, continually renewed. by the nitrous 
exhalations with which the air in the vicinity 
of this volcano is impregnated, render the very 
atmoſphere productive. All theſe cauſes, com- 
bined with the mildneſs of the climate, have 
rendered this earth ſo teeming, that corn grows- 
here ſpontaneouſly and wild ; which may lead 
us to preſume that the uſe of this plant firſt 
began to be known in Sicily. I gathered ſome 


of i it myſelf on my firſt expedition, and care- 
fully 
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fully examined its form, and difference from 
the corn with which we are acquainted. 

The wild corn only ſhoots four inches from 
the ground, with a knotty ſtraw, neither 
{ſmooth nor ſtraight like the common ſort ; and 
when ripe, eaſily ſnaps at the knots, and ſuf- 
fers the ear to fall, which generally contains 
only three grains, covered with three very 
ſtrong integuments. Each of theſe completely 
envelope the grain, and terminate in a ſhort, 
but rough and firm beard, which, inſtead of 
riſing upwards like the ears of other corn, 
ſhoots out in horizontal and contrary direc- 
tions. The grain is ſmall, long, and dry; 
its ſkin thick, and the farinaceous part of it 
of a perfect white, with the ſame flavour as 
the flour of other corn. They tell you in the 
country, that three years cultivation changes 


its nature, and transforms it into the common 
kind of wheat. But I am ſtill inclined to 


think it of a diſtin& ſpecies, as I have found 
it not only among ſtones, but in the moſt 
fertile lands, and on the edges of large fields, 
mixed with the other corn, but till com- 
pletely retaining its harſh and wild nature. 


CATANIA. 
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CATANIA. 


After travelling eighteen miles ſince our 
departure from Lentini, we arrived at Cata- 
nia, where I no longer found the amiable and 
learned Canon Recupero, who had died dur- 
ing my abſence. I ſincerely regretted him, 
as did all his friends, all the moſt reſpectable 
people of the city, and every one who had the 
pleaſure of his perſonal acquaintance. I re- 
gretted too, that this event had diſconcerted 
the arrangements we had made together for 
the publication and tranſlation of his work on 
Etna; but his laſt expreſſions, and the kind 
aſſiduity of the Prince de Biſcaris, encouraged 
me to renew this negociation with the brother 
of the Canon. 

The Prince had been juſt named Conſerva- 
tor of the antiquities of Val Demone and of 
Noto. Though this nomination be a little 
late, the court could not have adopted a better 
reſolution, or have made a happier choice. 
The antiquities of the two Sicilies being an 
object of very important ſpeculation, the curi- 
* olity of travellers annually bringing large ſams 
into the country, without coſting a farthing 

| to 
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to the ſtate, more eſpecially if it ſhould be 
thought proper to prohibit the exportation of 
theſe objects of curioſity, their deſtruction, 
and the purchaſe of inſcriptions, ſo intereſting 
on the ſpot from whence they are torn, and 
ſo inferior in value the inſtant they are re- 
moved into another country; but the ſtealing 
of which is encouraged by thoſe travellers 
who have the rage of purchaſing, paying, and 
carrying away. 
Me ſet out together, av having dedicated 
| the whole of my ſecond ſtay at Catania to the 
company of the Prince, whoſe virtues and ta- 
lents have rendered him equally ſerviceable 
to his country, and amiable to thoſe whom 
he honours with his friendſhip, It is with 
difficulty we reſolve to quit for ever, thoſe for 
whom we have conceived a tender and genu- 
ine attachment. I was determined to think, 
therefore, that I ſhould once more ſee this re- 
ſpectable family; yet it was with the moſt 
ſenſible regret I left them. We went to dine 
at /aci, a ſmall well built town, extremely 
populous, where they manufacture a great deal 
of ſilk, and where we diſcovered, in general, 
much more activity and emulation than in 
the little dictricts on the ſouthern coaſt. 
IAC. 
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The origin of Jac: is carried back to the 
fabulous ages, and its name is derived from 
Acis, the lover of Galatea, whom the giant 
Polyphemus, in a fit of jealouſy, cruſhed by 
the fall of a rock which he threw at him. Ano- 
ther tradition is, that a king Acis having built 
this city, on which he beſtowed his name, 
had to maintain a war againſt a prince of the 

Læſtrygons, who vanquiſhed and flew him; 
the origin of the fiction of Polyphemus. 
However this may be, the ſituation of the city 
of Acis, or of Iaci, is conſiderably altered, and 
the modern town is undoubtedly far higher 
than the ancient city, if we judge from its actual 
elevation above the level of the ſea, and the 
number of the different lavas, the ſtrata of 
which are diſcovered in deſcending the flight 
of ſteps, leading from this town to the Cari- 
catore, which is below it; an object of curio- 
ſity by no means to be omitted in viſiting 
Iaci. 

We ſet out after dinner, and continuing to 
traverſe antique lavas, arrived at Giarri, where 
we took the plain. We croſled the river 

D d Freddo, 
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Freddo, formed, as fable tells us, by the blood 
of Acis cruſhed by Polyphemus. In the 
evening we forded the Cantara, and went to 
ſleep, or rather paſs the night at the Giardini, 
under Tauromenium, whither we aſcended be- 
fore day-break, and had once more the pleaſure 
of viewing the riſing of the ſun, from the 
theatre, and of ſeeing him gild the ſummit of 
Etna, whilſt the vallies and the plain below 
were ſtill in darkneſs, 

After admiring” this volcano under a new 
aſpect, covered with the hoar of winter, we 
bid adieu to that and Tauromenium, tho- 
roughly convinced that this is the moſt 
truly pictureſque and moſt aſtoniſhing ſpot, 
for the richneſs and variety of its ſcenery, 
not only of Sicily, but probably of all 
Europe. We got to Fiume di Nifi by dinner, 
near which place are found in the mountains, 
the ruins of the ancient Sicilian mines. 
Thoſe of antimony are ſtill worked, and are 
very productive. I ſaw there ſome ſpecimens 
of native lead, copper, ſulphur, gold, and 
filver; but Sicily poſſeſſes treaſures to which 
all her efforts ſhould be direQed, before ſhe 
thinks of ſacrificing to her mines, the too 

inconſider- 
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inconſiderable population, that leaves part of 
her ſurface deſart. 
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We arrived betimes at Meſſina, where the 
firſt news we learnt was, that it was neceſſary 
to perform quarantine on our arrival in 
Italy. After regulating our finances, we 
made an excurſion to the Pharos, twelve 
miles from Meſſina, one of the three pro- 
montories of Trinacria, anciently and {till 
called Cape Pelorum, We hired a bark, and 
purchaſed in our way, ſome large murænæ | 
or lampreys, and very fine roaches, which | 
are delicious on this coaſt; and whilſt they 
were dreſſing for us, in the village of the | | | 
| 


Pharos, we went to examine the diſcoveries 
lately made in planting ſome trees, in a gar- 
den belonging to the Marquis of Palermo. | 
We ſaw, almoſt at the ſurface of the ſoil, ſome =_ 
ruins of walls in mattoni, coated with marble, Z 
with a pavement of white moſaic, arid with- 
out compartments; ſome paces from this, 
another circular chamber, which was un- 
doubtedly a hot bath, ſince there are ſtill 
exiſting in mattoni the flues for conveying 
| Dd 2 | the 
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the heat within the wall, thus forming a 
double lining. Cloſe by, ſoine pieces of 

ſquare marble have been dug up, which ap- 
pear never to have been uſed. The only 
coins found here were of the time of Con- 
ſtantine. 

Advancing into the country, we ſaw a 
large ſalt lake, on whoſe banks we found 
likewiſe, at the ſurface of the earth, the veſ- 
tiges of great walls, conſtructed in like man- 
ner in mattont; ſome parts of theſe walls are 
ſtill three feet high, and ſerve as a ſubſtruction 
for the houſe of a peaſant. They tell us 
at Meſſina, that thoſe huge columns which 
now decorate the nave of the cathedral were 
found here, and that they belonged to a 
temple. Hiſtory ſpeaks only of a temple 
built to Neptune, at Pelorum, by the giant 
Orion, the ſon of that deity: but this would 
certainly be to aſcribe a too remote, as well 
as fabulous, antiquity to theſe ruins, whoſe 

ſtructure appeared to me Roman, and might 
| have formed part of the villa of ſome Roman 
quæſtor of Meſſina. The truth of this con- 
jecture might eaſily be aſcertained by con- 
tinuing the reſearches, which would be at- 
tended with the leſs difficulty, as the ſoil is 

only 
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only a light ſand, and it would be ſcarcely 
neceſſary to dig, in order to make diſcoveries, 
or at leaſt to gratify curioſity ; but the total 
want of taſte of the Meſſinians for theſe in- 
quiries, will long prevent the veil which covers 
the antiquities of Pelorum from being re- 
moved. | „ 

I made the tour of that tongue of low land 
that forms this cape, and was more and more 
confirmed in my opinion, that all the ſyſtems 
founded on the ſuppoſed avulſion of the ſhore 
of Meſſina, from the correſponding ſtrata on 
the oppoſite hills of Calabria and Sicily, can 
never be maintained, but are merely the idle 
fancies of men of learning, who never ſaw 
the ſtraitss The ſame obſervation may be 
extended to the pretended enlargement of this 
paſſage, which renders, as has been ſaid, the 
two ſhoals of Scylla and Charybdis leſs terrible 
than in the time of the ancients. But, on ex- 
amining their ſituation, we perceive beyond a 
doubt, that theſe ſhoals never have changed 
places; Charybdis having always been at 
the entrance of the harbour of Meſſina, and 
Scylla twelve miles from it, over againſt the 
Pharos, in the midſt of rocks; in the form of 
which neither time, nor the perpetual daſhing 
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of the waves, nor currents, have been able to 
produce any change, ſince it was deſcribed to 
us by the Greeks. It may be obſerved too, 
that this rock, whoſe aſpe& is ſtill as fright- 
ful, as it is truly terrible in effect, is lined 
and ſupported by huge perpendicular moun- 
tains, which cut off all hope from the wretch- 
ed mariners, who may chance to ſtrike on it; 
that it is of ſuch a nature as never to have 
allowed the channel to widen on this fide; 
and that on the oppoſite ſhore, which is the 
narroweſt part of the paſſage, the coaſt is low, 
and the ſoil compoſed of ſand and pumice 
ſtone of Stromboli, of which this neck of 
land is not only entirely formed, but has ſo 
| ſenſibly extended itſelf as already to leave the 
tower conſiderably behind, though by no 
metns of ancient date. It is an eaſy matter 
likewiſe to diſcover, that this paſlage is to the 
full as dangerous as formerly, and that if the 
modern deſcriptions paint it with fewer ter- 
rors, It is becauſe they are not written by 
Fern. | 

I embarked for Tropez —n—E᷑— 
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For Caſtle of Abdale, read Labdalon, — p. 339. 


For Tycha, read Tyche (a quarter of Syracuſe.) ibid. 
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A. 


ABRELA (villa) 281. 5 

Abiſſo river, the ancient Helorum, 304. 

Achradina, a quarter of Syracuſe, 305-321 
345. 


Acragas (river) 204—212. 
Aderno, 76--Ruins at, 77. -Coin found at, 80. 


Ægades, ſee Maretimo. 
Eſculapius, temple of, at Agrigentum, 211, 


Etna (city of) 46. 
/ (Mount) fertility of the environs of, 


22, 23— ifficulties encountered by the 
author in his journey to, 28 — Continua- 
tion of the journey to, 53—View from, at 
ſunriſing, 63. 
Agathocles, ſtory of, 190, 


Agrigentum, 
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Agrigentum, ruins of, 206—Remains of the 
walls of, 208—Anachroniſm of Virgil 
concerning the walls of, ib;4—Tomb of 
Theron at, 212—- Temple of Hercules 
at, 214—Temple of Jupiter Olympius at, 

 215—Forum of, 219—Suppoſed remains 
of the palace of Phalaris, 219—And of the 
Theatre, 220—General view of the ruins 
of, 231—Port of, 237—Population of, 238 
—Hdee likewiſe Girgenti. 
Alcantara river, the ancient Onobla, 15—22. 
- Aleſſio (St.) Cape, 11. 

— - Caſtle of, ibid. 

Alabon, 391, 

Alicata, 248 Suppoſed by ſome to have been 
the ancient Gela, ibid. — That opinion ill 
founded, 249— Ruins at, 252 — Population 
and trade of, 254. | 

Alimena, 101 

Allaba, ſee Macaſoli. 

Amiraglio (river) 112. 

Amphitheatre of Syracuſe, ruins of, 322. 

Anapus (river) 358. 

Angelo (St.) Caſtle of, 270. 

Aqueducts of Pheax at Agrigentum, 233—Of 
Syracuſe, 240. 

Aragona, 240. 


Archimedes, 
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Archimedes, houſe of, 3 53. 
Arethuſa, fountain of, 307. 
Argio (Santo Filippo di) 85. 
Argyrium, 85—ProduQtions and antiquities 
of, 88—90, 
Arinerus, 384, 
Aſinaro (river) 386. 
Aſmondi villa, 392. 
Atabyrius (Jupiter) temple of, at Agrigen- 
tum, 226. 
Atys, (river) ſee Corbo, 
Auguſta, 391. 
Avola, 304—368. 


Bagaria (La) 110. 

Barigel, who, 11. 

Bartolomeo (St.) river, 152. 

Belici (river) the ancient Hypſa, 189—2 30. 
Benedictines, muſeum of the, at Catania, 49 


Fine organ in the convent of the, at 


Catania, 49— Gardens of, 50. | 
Biſcaris (Prince de) character of, 37—Muſeum 


of, 47. 


(Town of) 291, | 
Biveri 
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Bivieri (lake) 305. 

Blaſi, the Cicerone of tna, 53. 
Blazi (Dom) muſeum of, 153. 
Bones, iſle of, 146. 

Bucemi, 340. 


C. 


Cala di San Giuliano, 289. 

Santa Maria, 289. 

San Paolo, 289. 

Calatabellota (river) the ancient Crimiſus, 195. 

Calatafimi, 158. 

Calata Girone, 292. 

Calataſcibetta, 99. 

Calatavuturo, 101. 

Calattano (river) 152. 

\ Calypſo, iſland of, 283—Grotto of, 284. 

Camerina, 291. 

Campo Bello, 176. | 

Camps, Roman, 1 98—21 2—223. 

Camico (Mount) 200—204— 223. 

Camicus (river) ſee Platoni. 

Cantara (river) 402. | 9 - 

Capo Bianco, 196. 

Carcaci, 81. 

Carera (a painter of Trapani) pictures of, 167. 
Caricatorio, 
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| Caricatorio, magazines of the, 23 5. 
Carini, 147. | 92 

Carlentini, 33932. 

Caſibili (river) 365. 

Cartella (Don Ignatio) 13. 

Caſſaro of Palermo, 121. 

Caſtelamare, 153. | 

Caſtel Reale, 138. 

Caſtello di Solento, 142. | 

Caſtle, ruins of one near Syracuſe, 315. 

Caſtro Giovanni, 72—93.— Ruins found 
there, 95—Etymology of the name of, . 

Catacombs of Malta, 274—Of St. John, 348 
—Of Syracuſe, 350. 

Cataldo (St.) river, 152. 

Catania, 3.— Sketch of the hiſtory of, ibid. 
Preſent ſtate of, 35—Baths-of, 479—Amphi- 
theatre of, 49—Theatres of, 41—Popu- 
lation of, 45—71—Ruins and antiquities 
of, 44-68 - Conjectures concerning the 
period of the ſplendour of, 45. 

Plain of, 397. 

Centorbi, the ancient Centuripæ, 81—159— 
Ruins of baths at, 82—Great number of 
coins and other antiquities found there, 84 
— Population of, ibid. 


Centum 
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Charybdis, whirlpool of, 2—7—405: 
Church, earlieſt Chriſtian, in Sicily, 349. 


Concord, ruins of the temple of, at Agrigen- 


Crimiſus (river) ſee Calatabellota. 
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Centum Cavalli, a prodigious cheſnut-tree, ſo 
called, 24. 

Centuripz, ſee Centorbi. 

Cercava, village of, 286. | 

Ceres and Proſerpine, temple of, at Agrigen- 
tum, 226—228, 


Citadel of Syracuſe, 320. 
Cocalus, 204—Citadel of, ibid. 
Columbara (La) 164. 


tum, 208. 
Corbo (river) the ancient Atys, as 
Cotton, mariner of the cultivation of, at 
Malta, 271. 4 


Cumino (La) iſle of, 257. 

Cuminotto (the) 258. 

Currents, iſles of the, 302. 3 
Cyane, fountain of, 361. 


D. 


Della Secca point, 290. 
Diana (temple of) ruins of, at Syracuſe, 314. 
Dionyſius's 


„ as 


Dionyſius's Ear, 327, 328. 
Dragut, point of, 159. 
Drepanum, ſee Trapani, 


E, 


Empedocles, 220. 

Enna, 72—93. 

Epipolz of Syracuſe, 342. 
Eryx (Mount) 159. 
—— (City) 166. 


F. 


Femine (Delle) iſle, 146. 

Ferra Cavallo, bay of, 146. 

Fiume de Niſi, 10—402. 

Fleas, land of, 184. 

Fogliani (Marquis) driven from Palermo by 
the populace, 144. 

Forfa, 12. 

Formiches iſlands, 297. 

Freddo Rio, 401, 


G. Gallo 
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- 
Gallo (di) Capo, 146. 


Garbolangi, grotto of, 150. 


Gela, gate of, at Agrigentum, 231. 
—, fields of, 248. 


Gela, (the ancient city of) not ſituated at 


Alicata, 24, Suppoſed to have been at 
Terra Nuova, 256—292. 


SGelias of Agrigentum, hoſpitality of, 199. 
. Giants, (temple of the) at Girgenti, 217. 
 Giari, 22. 
Siardini, (the) 402. 
. Giove Polieno, ruins of the temple of, 202. 
Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum, 197-198, 


"Deſcription of the famous bas relief at, 200, 
Temple of the giants at, 217, - Arms of the 
city of, 218, —Inconveniences of the har- 

bour of, 236, —Population of, 2438, —Su- 
perſtition of the preſent inhabitants of, 239. 

Giuliano, (Cala di San) 289. 

Giulian, (St.) mount, 159. 

,—— town of, 166, 

Gozo, iſle of, 2 56—283. 

Greci, (gli) 76. 

Grottoes of Iſpica, 271, - Conjectures con- 
cerning them, 377. 


Hadranum, 
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Hadranum, — See Aderno. 

Harpſichords, improvements made f in, by A 
Neapolitan prieſt, o. 

Health Office at Syracuſe, 305. 

Helorum, (river) See Abiſſo. e, 

Heraclea, 196. 3 | 

Hercules, temple of, at Agrigentum, 215. 

Himera, (river) 248—251—25 3,—Agrigen- 
tum not ſituated on the banks of the, 246. 

Horſe- races of Palermo, 1 27. 

Hybla Hærea, 292. | 

— Major, 368,—See Puter. 

——  Megara, 368390. | 

—— mount, 389, | 

Hyccara, ruins of the ancient city of, 151. 

Hypſa, river, — See Bellici. f 


I 
Iaci, 51-401. 
—— Scogli di, deſcription of the rocks ſo 
called, 51, 

Inici, (mount) 153. 
Inſcriptions at Meſſina, 18—1 g—At Paterno, 
76 0n ſome ivory teſſeræ, 134—Punic, at 

E e Mytya, 
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Mytya, 169—Art Mazara, 175—Phcenician 
and Greek in Malta, 280 — At Syracuſe, 
319. 
John, (St.) catacombs of, 348. 
Iſpica, 365—371. | 
——, grottos of, 365—371. 
——, caverns of, 366. 
Jupiter Olympius, ruins of the temple of, 35 8. 


"4 


Lago d'Ercole, 87. 

Landolina, (Chevalier de) 3437. 

Latomiz of Syracuſe, 326—of Tyche, 341. 
Lazarettoes of Sicily, 306. 

Lentini, 393, 

—— (lake) 395. 

Leonardo, (St.) vale of, 223. 

Leon, (fort) 92. 

Leontium, plain of, 15. 

„city of,—See Lentini. 

Library of the Grand Maſter of Malta, 280. 
Licata,—See Alicata. | 
Lilybzum,—See Marſala. 


Longo cape, 304. 
Lucia, (St.) church of, at Syracuſe, 347. 


Macalubba 


M. 


Macalubba, 240. 

Macaſoli river, the ancient Allaba, 196. 

Malepoſſa, 74. 

Malta, (iſland of) the author ſets fail for, 255 
Proſpect of, 260,—Earrenneſs of, ibid, 
_ Privileges and power of the Grand Maſter 

of, 263, — Country houſes of the Grand 
Maſter, 272—Catacombs of, 274. 

—, (city of) deſcription of, 260—276,— 
Inns of, 263,—Manner of celebrating the 
anniverſary of raiſing the ſiege of, 266,— 
Fortifications of, and great number of can- 
non on them, 269—Antiquities and hiſtory 
of, 277—Number of inhabitants in, 279. 

Malteſe, (features, character, and dreſs of) 

201. 
——— women, (perſons, character, and dreſs 
of,) 261. 


Manna, mode of cultivation and a of, 
at Carini, 147. 


Manoel, (fort) 268. 
Maria, (Santa) dell' alto, 176. 
dei Greci, church of, at Gir- 


genti, 202. 
„Cala di Santa, 289. 
E e 2 Maretimo, 
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Maretimo, (iſland of] 165. 
Marino, (the) a public walk at Palermo, 122. 
Marſa Muſcet, (harbour of) 259-268. 
Marſala, the ancient Lilybæum, 167-170, 

Etymology of the name, 1717. 
Martino, (St.) monaſtery of, 1 32. 
Matthias of Calabria, ſtile of the works of 
that painter, 267. 

Mattoni,—what, 17. 

Mayharuca, 240. 

Mazara, 173. Die 

Megara, (Hybla) 390. 

Mellili, 389. 

Melita, 273. 

Melletra, (La) harbour of, 283, — AqueduQ 
of, ibid, —Grotto at, 284. 

Menfrici, 189. 

Meſſina, 1—403,—Harbour of, 2,—popula- 

tion. of, 4,—Principal church of, 5. 

Meta, (La) 223. 

Michael, (St.) fort, 269. 

Minerva, (temple of) at Agrigentum, 226. 
Mines of Sicily, 402. 

Minoa, 196. 

Miſterbianco, 73— Ruins of a bath there, ib, 
Mola, (La) village of, 18. 
Monte Allegro, 197. 


Monte 
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Monte Reale, 136, — Abbey of the Benedic- 
tines at, ibid.— Church of, 1 ä of, 
199 

Roſſo, 54. 

Morxealeſe, (a Sicilian painter) 1 19—Paintings 

by, 134. 

Moſa, (La) bay, 297. 

Motta, (La) 74. 

Motya, ancient city of, 167, Punie inſcrip- 
tion at, 169. 

Muſeum of the Prince de Biſcaris, 47. 

of the Benedictines, 49. 

of Dom Blazi, 133. 


N. 


Neapolis, a quarter of Syracuſe, 305—324— 
341. 
Nebrodes, mountains of the, 102. 


Nicolo, (Santo) convent of, at Agrigentum, 


219. 
Nicolo dell' Arena, (Santo) boſoital of, 8 
Nicoloſi, village of, 53. 

Noto, 369. 


— 


Onobla, 
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Onobla, river. See Alcantara. 

Orethus, river, 112. 

Organ, fine one in the convent of Benedic- 
tines at Catania, 49. 

Ortygia, a quarter of Syracuſe, 311. 


P. 
Paceco, 167. 
Pachynum, — See Paſſaro. 
Palagonia, (Prince of) his groteſque col- 
lection of monſtrous figures, 1 10. 
Palermo, cathedral of, 116 Character of the 
women of, 121 — Population of, 124— 
Horſe- races at, 127 —Account of the Se- 
nate of, 144. 
Palma, ſulphur works of, 247—Town of, 248. 
Palms, (fan) 176. 
Pantaleon, (St.) iſle of, 159—167. 
Pantani, lakes, 396. 
Paolo, Cala di San, 289. 
Papyrus, the plant deſcribed, 361. 
Paſlara Cape, the ancient Pachynum, 302. 
Paterno, 
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Paterno, the ancient Hybla Major, 74—368, 
caſtle of, ibid. —Baths of, 75,—inſcription 
at 76. | 

Paul, (St.) grotto, where he ſaid maſs, hewn 
at Malta, 274. 

Pellegrino, mount, 114. 

Pelorum, cape, 403. 

Petroleum, ſpring of, at Agrigentum, 227. 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, cruelty of, 204, 

Pharos, village of, 403. 

Phelippo, (San) well of the church of, 316. 

Philoſopher's tower, remains s of the, on Mount 
Etna, 65. 

Phintia, city of, 249. EDN! 

Phcenician inſcription at Malta, 280, 

Pietre Percia, (Prince de) 120. - 

Pileri, (the) 176. 

Piſcina of Agrigentum, 221. 

Platoni river, the ancient I 196. 

Plemmyrium, 316. 

Parto di Ulyſſe, 57. 

Portus Marmoreus of Syracuſe, 345. 

Pouzalla (La) bay, 297. 

Punic inſcription, 169. 


Quarantine, inconveniences ſuffered by the 
Author in the Te: of, at Syra- 
cuſe, 307. 

Quarries of Agrigentum, 227. 

—— of Syracuſe, 306. 


N 


| Rabatto, village of, 286. 

Recupero (Canon) 53. 

Regalbuto, river, 80. 

—— opulent village of, 85. 

Reggio, 1 

Ricaſoly Fort, 270, 

: Roſalia (St.) 132—Diſcovery of the relicks 
of, xx 5—Feſtival of, 125. 

Roſolini, 370. 

Rucello river, 226—2 30. 


Rupa Athenea, 225, 226. 


8. 


Salſo (river) the ancient Himera, 248—251 


Scalata 
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Scaletta (della) Cape of, 10. 

— —Caſtle and village of, 10. 

Sciacca, 189—Baths of, 191. 

Scoglietti (the) 291. 

Seoglio di mal conſiglio, 164. 

Scylla and Charybdis, 2—7—405. 

Secca (della) point, 290. 

Segeſta, 154— Temple of, ibid. 

Selinus, 176—Ruins of, 177—Hint for a 
picture of the deſtruction of, 188. 

Sicilians, character of the, 145. 

Siculiana, 197. 

Simaethus (river) 397. 

Solentum, ruins of, 139-209. 

Storm, danger of the Author in one, 298. 

Sugar-canes of Sicily, deſcription and cultiva- 
tion of, 367. 

Sulphur works of Palma, manner of the pro- 
ceſs of, 247. 

Syracuſe, 304 Temple of Minerva at, 312 
Caſtle of, 315—Church of San Phelippo 
at, 316—Inſcriptions, 319—324—Ampht- 
theatre and theatre of, 322, 323—Latomiz, 
or quarries of, 326—Catacombs of St. John, 
348—Temple of Jupiter Olympius, 358— 
Probable ſize of the ancient city, ibid. 


1 15 Tauro, 
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T. 


Tauro, Mount, 198—209—212. 

Termini, 99— alt mine at, 100—Baths of, 
103—Antiquities and inſcriptions at, 104. 

Terra dei pulici, 184. 

Nuova, ſaid to be the ancient Gela, 248. 

Thermz Selinuntiz, 189. 

Theron, tomb of, at Agrigentum, 21 2, 

Tre Caſtagne, 32. 

Trepani, 159 — alt pits of, Ro-mLunny 
_ fiſhery of, 161. | 

Trogilus, port of, 256. | 

Tunny fiſhery at Trapani, 161. 

8 2 a quarter of Syracuſe, 305— 4 


U. 


Valet of the Author, ludicrous ſtory of the, 
301. 

Vaſe, deſeription of one found at Syracuſe, 318. 

Venus, well of, 165. | 
Veerres, ruins of the palace of, 311. 

Vianiſi, vineyard of, 346. 

Villa Abela, 281. 

Vito (St.) Cape, 153. 

| | _Ulyſle, 
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Ulyſſe, Porto di, 51. 

Volcano, account of one in the neighbourhood 
of Girgenti, 240 Conjectures on the cauſe 
of, 245. 

Volgumera (Prince) houſe and gardens 
of, 110. 

Uſtica, iſle, 146. 

Vulcan, temple of, at Agrigentum, 222. 


Well of the church of San Phelippo, 316. 
Of Venus. 165. 
Wines of Syracuſe, 388. 


Z. 


Zafarano, cape, 114. 
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